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MODERN POLO 


CHAPTER I 


FIRST STEPS AT POLO 


Development of modern polo—How to become a polo player—How to 
hit the ball—Forward strokes—Back-handers—Riding at polo. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN POLO 


As my theme is Polo of to-day, I shall not discuss 
the ancient history of the game beyond saying that 
it appears to have been played in Persia 600 B.c., 
and that the roth Hussars had the honour of intro- 
ducing it into England at Aldershot in 1869. It 
has made enormous progress among us as a popular 
sport, and has undergone many changes for the 
better, I venture to think, since the first regular 
match was played in 1871, on Hounslow Heath, 
between the roth Hussars and the gth Lancers. 
On that occasion there were on each side eight 
players, who rode very small ponies. 

The Morning Post in July, 1871, gave the following 
account of that match: 

“ Nearly all fashionable London journeyed from 
town to Hounslow on Tuesday, to witness a new 
game called ‘ Hockey on Horseback" between the 


officers of the gth Lancers and roth Hussars. The 
A 
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roth are quartered at Hounslow Barracks, and the 
gth came on from Aldershot for the match. 

‘The game took place on Hounslow Heath, and 
the various equipages quite surrounded the space 
allotted to the players. 

‘Four upright posts some twenty feet apart, 
marked the goals through which the ball (a small 





Fig. 1.—Capt. C. T. I. Roark on ‘‘The Count.” Bay meeps rs 

see page 422 
sphere of white bone) had to|be driven by the players 
before either side could claim any advantage. The 
sticks used were like those for hockey, of ash and 
crooked at the end, and with these the ball was often 
struck a considerable distance. The distance be- 
tween the goals was a little under two hundred 
yards, and the players having taken up their 
position in front of their respective goals, the ball 
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was thrown into the centre of the ground by a 
Sergeant-Major of the roth Hussars, who then 
galloped off, when each side immediately galloped 
for the ball at the best pace of their ponies. The 
roth appeared in blue and yellow jerseys and the 
gth in parti-coloured shirts of blue and red, and 
both sides wore mob caps with different coloured 
tassels attached. The game, which has been 
imported from India, and which has for a long 
time been in vogue among the Munipoories, one of 
the Frontier tribes, was watched with the keenest 
interest by the numerous and aristocratic company 
present. The game lasted for an hour and a half 
with an interval.of ten minutes, when half-time 
had been played. The players numbered eight 
on each side, and were mounted on active, wiry, 
little ponies about twelve and a_ half hands high. 
The sides were as follows : 


QTH LANCERS. ToTH HUSSARS 
Capt. Clayton. Capt Balthorpe. 

, Grissell. » Bulkeley. 

, Palairet. » st. Quintin. 
Mr. P. Green. , Okeden. 

, R. Moore. Viscount Valentia. 

, F. Herbert. Mr. Smith Dorrien. 
Lord W. Beresford. » J. Woods. 
Mr. W. F. Fife. » FE. Hartopp. 


‘At the end of the prescribed time, the Hussars 
had gained three goals to two gained by the 
Lancers; and although the general remarks made 
it evident that the new game is the most fitted for 
cavalry soldiers, it was admitted by all who were 
looking on, that it was more remarkable for the 
strength of the language used by the players, than 
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for anything else. Mr. Hartopp on the side of 
the Hussars and Mr. Moore on that of the Lancers 
were much applauded throughout the game for 
their activity and the speed of their ponies.”’ 





ae 





Photo by} [W. A. Roucn 
Fig. 2.—H.R.H. Prince Henry 


The first improvement was to reduce the number 
of players to five a side. Soon, regular polo sticks 
replaced hockey sticks, which were first used; the 
size of the ponies was increased ; and the old-time 
game gradually developed into the fast-galloping, 
hard-hitting, and scientifically-worked combinations 
which now constitute Modern Polo. 
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The following are some of the early matches 
played in England, which I think may be of interest 
to players of to-day. 

On the 27th June, 1873, at Lillie Bridge, the 
following teams met, and Light Cavalry won by 
four goals to two: 


HousEHOLD CAVALRY. LiGHT CAVALRY. 
Marquis of Worcester, R.H.G. R. St. L. Moore, oth L. 
Lord A. Somerset, R.H.G. Hon. E. Willoughby, 9th L. 
Lord Kilmarnock, R.H.G. Captain Middleton, 12th L. 
Hon. H. Boscawen, 1st L. G. Lord M. Beresford, 7th H. 
Hon. F. Fitzwilliam, R.H.G. E. Hartopp, roth H. 


The first match recorded as having been played 
by the 7th Hussars was in August, 1875, when 
they opposed Staffordshire in Manchester. It was 
won by the 7th Hussars, the players being : 


7TH HUSSARS. STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Capt. Hunt. Lord Castlereagh. 

» Roper. » Ingestre. 

, Shuttleworth. Capt. Hyde Smith. 
Mr. Graham Smith. Sir C. Wolseley. 

» Atherley. Mr. Barrett. 


The Champion Cup (p. 432) was started at Hurnng- 
ham in 1876, and in 1878 the Inter-Regimental 
Tournament (p. 435) was instituted. 

On the 12th June, 1880, a match was played at 
Hurlingham for a gold cup presented by the then 
Prince of Wales, and was won by the Military by one 
goal, the teams being : 


MILITARY. CIVILIANS. 
Capt. R. St. L. Moore. E. Baldock. 
Algernon Peyton. J. McClintock-Bunbury. 
G. Phipps Hornby. , A. Peat. 
L. H. Jones. J. Kennedy. 


F. H. Blacker. J. E. Peat. 
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It was in 1883 that the present system of only 
four players a side was adopted at Hurlingham, 
although in the home Inter-Regimental Tournament 
teams had already been limited to that number in 
1881, while in 1880 the Scots Greys had won the 
All-Ireland Open Cup with only four men. 

We now play four a side, on ponies of any height. 
Instead of the old dribbling and scrimmaging game, 
in which every man played more or less for himself 
with but little idea of combination, we have now 
a carefully arranged organisation, in which every 
player has his own particular duties clearly defined, 
so that the success of a side depends more on the 
ability to work as a whole, than on the individual 
good play of the different members. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN POLO 


The modern game of polo in England really only 
began in 1884, when the late Mr. John Watson, 
on his return from India, proceeded to teach the 
players to combine and play for their side, instead 
of for themselves. Previous to his arrival on the 
scene the method of play was for one man on each 
side to be goalkeeper, and for the others all to play 
up forward together in a heap and hit the ball as 
often as they could. A great believer in the back- 
hander, John Watson was the first to demonstrate 
the value of the stroke. Up to that time everyone 
hit round and kept the ball to himself as long as he 
could. John Watson told one of his men to ride 
off the opposing back and leave the ball to the two 
men playing in the middle of the game, and called 
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** Quicksilver.”’ 


B. P. Portal. 
Winners of Inter-Regimental Tournament. 


E. Lb. Miller. 
‘** Pole Star.” 


** Marpuerite.’”’ 


. W. G. Renton. 
3 -—-17th Lancers, Meerut, 1888 


Capt 


** New Guinea ’’ 
Fig. 


A. Rawlinson. 
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him No. 1. The two men in the middle were called 
No. 2 and half-back, and they were taught to stick 
to their places rigorously. Polo was played on 
these lines for some years, and Watson’s teaching 
went right through the army, who were almost the 
only plavers in those days. His teaching was a 
vast improvement on what had gone before, and he 
improved the game to an enormous extent. But 
it is a curious fact that players followed the lead 
of Watson entirely, and neglected to imitate the 
brothers Peat, who, though they undoubtedly 
learned many of their early lessons from Watson, 
soon found out how to play the game in a more 
scientific manner. 

Watson’s teaching was far from elastic. His 
No. i might often have been just as much use 
without a stick at all. His No. 3 was to stick 
to his own place at all hazards, to back up his 
No. 2, to support his back, and to stop the opposing 
No. 2. The back’s business was to play an entirely 
defensive game and simply to serve up the ball 
to his forwards; he was not supposed to make a 
run. The fallacy that the No. 1 is not to hit the 
ball has survived even to comparatively recently in 
someclubs and teams. This fallacy should have been 
exploded in 1885, when Johnnie Peat showed him- 
self to be, with Frank Mildmay behind him as 
No. 2, the chief goal hitter of his side. Arthur 
Peat (an even finer player than Watson) showed 
how he could make runs, leaving his brother, ‘‘ the 
boy Peat,’’ as he was called, to drop into his place, 
and the boy Peat showed how he could change 
places with Mildmay and back up his brother John. 
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The Peats had no army influence, and, though 
they won the Champion Cup eleven times, including 
two walks-over, polo players followed John 
Watson’s teaching blindly and neglected the 
lessons taught them by the Peats. I never saw 
polo played till I went to India in 1887. But I 
joined a good polo regiment in the 17th Lancers, 
and was entered to the game at once. The senior 
subaltern of the regiment, the late Lieut.-Colonel 
W. G. Renton, was captain of the polo team, and 
took the greatest interest in teaching us all; so 
much so that he formed a team of three subalterns 
and himself, and took us, in March, 1887, to Meerut, 
where we won the Inter-Regimental Tournament. 
(See Fig. 3). I only mention this because Renton 
had played with the Peats at Hurlingham in 1885, 
and had adopted their game, and chose me to play 
No. 1, telling me to hit the ball as often as I could. 
His policy paid, for with that very fine hitter A. 
Rawlinson as No. 2, I got lots of openings. Renton 
was a wonderful back in those days, and, with 
Portal to cover him at No. 3, used to make extra- 
ordinarily bnilliant runs, getting far more than 
his share of goals. With the example of Renton 
before me, I became convinced that the main thing 
to cultivate at polo was elasticity, the ideal of a 
perfect team being that players might interchange 
as much as they liked so long as there was one man 
in each place. I have taught this consistently ever 
since, and it is on these lines that I captained the 
Rugby team from 1892 for many years. 

The Rugby team were not better individual 
players than their opponents, but from 1897 to 
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1903, during which period they never lost a match, 
they had better ponies and played a more highly 
organised and elastic game. Polo has seen many 
changes and vast improvements since 1871. But 
the year 1909 marked a more important, in fact 
fundamental, alteration in the tactics of the game. 
In that year the Americans lowered the prestige 
of English polo and defeated us for the first time. 





Photo by) [W. A. Roucg. 
Capt. Carden. Licut.-Col. D. Haig. Capt. W. A. Tilney. Capt. A. Fletcher. 
Fig. 4.—17th Lancers, 1903. 


How did they do it? In my opinion Mr. Whitney 
taught his team to play a more elastic game at a 
greater pace; he kept the combination, his tactics 
were perfect, but his chief success was due to the 
fact that each of his men was a brilliant striker 
and a deadly shot at goal. 

The back was expected to hit nght up to his No. 2 
or No. 1 and our short passing was superseded by 
very hard hitting. Their game was very much 
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more elastic and they constantly met the ball at 
full pace. We were polo players and horsemen ; 
they were racket players on horseback. They had 
all our science and combination, and they also 
brought off time after time strokes that hitherto, 
with one or two notable exceptions, had not been 
attempted except by Indian players. Their game 
was to attack as hard as they could the whole time. 

The moral to be drawn from our defeat by 
America is that we should take to heart the lessons 
they have taught us. John Watson founded the 
modern game, the Peats learned from him, and 
soon proved themselves better exponents than their 
instructor. Then came the time when the Rugby 
team were to the fore; they in their turn suc- 
cumbed to the old Cantabs and Roehampton, who 
learned all Rugby could teach them and hit harder. 

The Americans improved on the methods of all 
their predecessors, and now all young players 
ambitious of rising to the top class have realised 
that they must become more versatile and that 
they must cultivate every stroke; a young player 
must not be satisfied with merely being a good 
horseman and being able to hit the ball with fair 
accuracy. He must ride so well as to be part 
and parcel of his pony, and he must lose no chance 
of playing other games, such as cricket, tennis, 
and particularly rackets. Anything that will 
quicken this eye and train his hand and wnist is 
far from being time wasted. In order to be an 
absolutely first-class player now a man must be 
able to hit a polo ball at any angle, in any direc- 
tion, and at any pace with perfect accuracy. If 
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Fig. 5.—Late General Lord Rawlinson, G.C.B., taking part in a 
Tournament at Delhi in 1922. He first played polo in 1886. 
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players do not cultivate accuracy when playing 
fast they will fail with their shots at goal, and it 
must be remembered that, particularly without 
the off-side rule, chances at goal are very frequent. 

Players are apt to forget that accuracy in goal- 
hitting can only be attained by assiduous practice, 
and often look on it as bad luck when they miss 
a shot. The side that hits the ball most often 
between the posts wins the game. Of all strokes, 
goal-hitting is by far the most important. 

A good horseman, whose eye has been educated 
by such games as cricket and rackets, and who 
thoroughly understands football or hockey, the 
tactics and combinations of both of which greatly 
resemble those of polo, will not take long to master 
the special tactics of polo, and ought to be a fair 
performer after three months of regular play. 
Here, as in all other games which demand quick- 
ness of eye and skill of hand, assiduous and long- 
continued practice is imperative. At first glance 
it may appear strange to say that many men play 
polo fairly well in spite of being only moderate 
horsemen; but it is true. Hence, the fact that a 
man knows little about riding should in no way 
deter him from giving the game a trial. Indeed, 
it should be an argument all the other way; for 
nothing improves one’s horsemanship so much as 
polo. 

A great advantage which polo has over all other 
outdoor games, is that one can begin it compara- 
tively late in life, and that one will continue to 
improve with age and experience. The reason 
for this is that coolness, command of temper, 
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horsemanship, knowledge of the game, and “ head,”’ 
all of which come with age, are more important 
factors in making a first-class polo player than 
activity, which is an attribute of youth. At 
football a man is as a rule at his best from twenty 
to twenty-five; and at cricket, from twenty to 
thirty years of age; yet there are few really first- 
class polo players in England under thirty-five. 
Men of mature years are in no way barred from 
polo, the average age of the team which represented 
England in 1921 was forty-one years. Although 
I have never heard .of a first-class cricketer who 
did not learn to play as a boy, many good polo 
players have begun comparatively late in life. 
Although it is well to commence early, it is 
not always feasible to do so; for few boys have 
the desired opportunity. The earlier boys learn 
to play polo the better: the Waterburys and 
D. Milburn are notable instances of this. It is a 
very good plan to allow quite small boys to knock 
the ball about on their little ponies and on bicycles. 
The first want of the novice who is fired with am- 
bition to play polo is a suitable pony, to obtain 
which he should seek the aid of an experienced 
friend, who had best make the purchase towards 
the end of the polo season; for then the supply 
will exceed the demand, and an animal quite good 
enough for all reasonable requirements ought to 
be procurable for about one hundred pounds or a 
little less. The great point about such a pony 
is that he must be an easy player. If he fulfils 
this condition, no objection should be taken to him 
if he be somewhat slow. For choice, the pony should 
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Fig. 6.— Rugby, 1920. 


Desmond Miller, 


The Hon. Ivor Guest. 


Sir John Milbanke, 


aged 16. 


aged 17. 


The right age to begin Polo. 


aged 16. 
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have played for more than one season; tor the 
more experience he has had, the less likely will he 
be to learn new tricks, such as stopping and shying 
off the ball. The beginner should avoid “ green ’’ 
or tricky ponies; for it is impossible for him to 
learn to hit the ball and teach his pony to play 
at the same time. If he cannot get a trained pony, 
he will no doubt learn a good deal on a raw one; 
but he must not imagine that his teaching will do 
anything but spoil the pony, unless it is a marvel 
of equine intelligence and handiness. 

Apart from the saving of money, it is well for the 
novice to get a steady pony at the end of a polo 
season, so that he may have several months during 
which to practise hitting the ball in every direction 
and at varying speed before he essays to play in 
a game. Most men, even the busiest, can generally 
manage, if they live in the country, to get an hour 
two or three times a week for practice. It usually 
happens that if a man begins playing polo by 
starting straight off in a game, he is put to play 
No. 1, and is often told to leave the ball by a selfish 
player behind him, the result being that he 
dues not get as much practice in a whole season 
at hitting the ball, as he would do by himself in 
a month. He is apt to get so bustled, that most 
likely he would not hit the ball half a dozen times 
in a game. If a beginner cannot get, as would 
be advisable, a whole winter’s practice, he should 
have at least a month at it by himself before en- 
gaging in a regular game. Although a good level 
field is an advantage to begin on, it is not absolutely 
necessary ; for any fairly even piece of grass, if 
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large enough, will serve the purpose, particularly 
if he takes out several balls and when he has missed 
one rides ontoanother; adozen balls is not toomany 
to be lying about the field. The novice will 
recelve great assistance by getting a capable 
friend to teach him (as I shall endeavour to do 
further on) how to hold his stick, and how and 
where to hit the ball. He should always try to hit 
the ball in a certain direction, as, for instance, at a 
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Fig. 7.—Gordon Withers’ Polo Practice Court. 


particular tussock of grass, tree, mark on the ground, 
or other suitable object. Thus from the very com- 
mencement he will be practising shots at a goal. 
Also, it is important for him to learn how the wrist 
should be turned when hitting a back-hander. An 
experienced friend can help him not only in these 
points, but can also prevent him from acquiring 
bad methods of play, which, when once learnt, are 
very difficult to rectify. 
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Practice on a wooden horse.—The best method 
for a novice to learn to hit the ball, even before he 
ventures to handle a stick on a pony, is for him 
to practise on the Withers Polo Machine (Fig. 7), 
or on a wooden horse (Fig. 8). In the Withers 
Polo Machine the ball always comes back to the 





Fig. &.---Wooden Horse. 


striker, and it not only affords great practice for 
a beginner, but is also an invaluable method for 
an experienced player to get his wrist, arm and 
muscles in trim at the beginning of the season. 
But if this is not available, a wooden horse (Fig. 8), 
which can be roughly made by any carpenter, is 
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an excellent substitute. No saddle is required, 
and side bars as foot-rests can take the place of 
stirrups. The height of the seat should be about 
two inches less than the height, at the withers, 
of the pony which is to be ridden. For instance, 





Fig. 9.—The late Major Noel Edwards, 9th Lancers, 


for a 14'2 pony, the seat of the wooden horse should 
be about fourteen hands high. 

A few hours’ practice under a competent in- 
structor, and with a boy to bowl balls, will greatly 
help the beginner in learning how to make each 
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stroke correctly, and has the further advantage 
of saving a living mount from injury; because 
a man in his first attempts almost always hits his 
pony’s off fore leg more or less severely with stick 
or ball, or with both. Every description of stroke, 
forward or back, stationary or in movement, on 
either side of the pony, car be successfully practised 
with these contrivances. I would extend the re- 
commendation of their use to any player (even a 
first-class one) who wanted to get his eye in, or to 
bring the muscles of his right arm into proper trim. 
Practice on them is particularly useful ; because a 
man can hit the ball as often in twenty minutes 
as he would do in a couple of hours if he had to 
ride a pony after the ball. For the wooden horse 
the best plan is to have several dozens of old polo 
balls lying about the ground; to get a couple 
of boys to bowl and retrieve them; and to put 
up goals at different angles, so that each stroke 
may be practised for accurate direction. 


HOW TO HIT THE BALL 


In learning, we should start at a walk, ‘and when 
able to hit perfectly at that pace, we should proceed 
to the slow canter, and end with the fast gallop. 
We should hit always with a straight arm, with a 
good swing, either for a forward or for a back- 
handed stroke, and in a true direction, though not 
always as hard as we can. Accuracy is the great 
object to attain, for pace will give strength. Conse- 
quently, when going fast, we should refrain from 
hitting too hard, in attempting to do which we 
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are apt to raise our elbow and miss the ball. It 
is well always to have several balls to practise with, 
so that we shall not have to pull our pony about 
repeatedly, by having to turn round every time we 
miss a ball. 


FORWARD STROKES 


There are five kinds of forward strokes: 
1. Straight forward.—When hitting this stroke, 





Photo by) (M. H. Haygs. 
Fig. 10.—Finishing out straight- 
forward stroke. 

which is the first one of all to practice, we should 
lean well forward, and ride the pony up to the 
ball, so as to bring him in such a position that 
the arm may come down straight with full force 
on to the ball. The ball when struck should be 
about a foot in front of our nght knee, and about 
six inches to the right of it. We should be very 
careful not to hit the pony’s fore legs with either 
stick or ball; and in finishing out a stroke (Fig. 10) 
should, if anything, hit away from the pony, and 
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not towards him. For manner of holding the 
stick in this stroke, see Figs. rr and 12. 

2. To the off (or right) front—tThis is a very 
difficult stroke to do with accuracy; but it must 
be learnt by all who aspire to be good players; 
for it is the one by which the ball is centred by 
the player who makes a run down the side of the 
ground with the adversary’s goal to his right front. 
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‘Fig. 11.—Forward drive, Fig. 12.—Forward drive, 
view from front view from behind. 


If he cannot do this, he is sure to hit behind the 
goal line. A certain amount of “cut’’ must be 
put on by turning the head of the stick sideways 
with the inside or short end of the head slightly to 
the front; and the ball must be hit later than for 
the ordinary forward stroke, t.c., a trifle behind the 
knee. At the moment of hitting, we should turn 
the pony’s hind-quarters a little to the left by a 
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strong pressure of the drawn-back right leg, so that 
the stick may not strike the off quarter. 

It must be remembered that this is always a 
difficult stroke to bring off with accuracy. If there 
is time and opportunity, the pony should be ridden 
into such a position that the stroke becomes a 
straight forward one. This applies specially to a 
shot at goal. 





Fig. 13.—Hitting under pony’s neck to save goal. 


A good horseman always rides his pony so as to 
make every shot as easy as possible. 

3. To the near side, or under the pony’s neck.— 
The difficulty of this stroke, like that of the pre- 
ceding one, increases with the angle at which the 
ball is hit. When wishing to hit at or nearly at 
right angles to the direction in which we are riding, 
we must ride the pony direct at the ball, and strike 
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the ball before the pony reaches it, in front of 
his off fore leg. To do this we must lean for- 
ward, and take care not to let the head of the 
stick swing round the pony’s neck, or we may strike 
ourselves or an adversary on the left in the face. 
This is by far the most dangerous stroke at polo 
if improperly done, and more than one player has 
lost his eye through it. But it is a stroke that a 
first-class player must be master of. This stroke 





Fig. 14.— Hitting forward on 

near side, view from front. 
has come much more into use since the American 
visit in 1909 ; for they have shown us how the ball 
can reach the same spot, by means of it, as it would 
if the player were to turn and hit a back-hander. 
Speed and pace are the object, and the ball gets 
to the spot required much sooner than by the old 
method. Besides, this stroke is always being 
used in forward passing, in angle shots at goal, 
and in clearing the ball out of danger when in front 
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of one’s own goal. We can make the stroke much 
easier if we have time to do so, by turning the 
pony slightly to the left, in which case it will 
merely be a modification of the forward stroke. 
The difficulty of hitting at, or nearly at, a mght 
angle, consists in clearing the pony’s fore legs, 
to do which we have got to lean very far forward. 
Even the best players are apt to fail by hitting 
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Fig. 15.—Ordinary back-hander, Fig. 16.—Ordinary back-hander, 
view from front. view from behind, 


the pony’s fore legs with stick or ball, or with both. 
It is a particularly useful stroke when the ball is in 
front of goal (Fig. 13), and when we are unable to 
turn our pony’s hind quarters to the left, in order 
to hit a back-hander under his tail to that side 
(Fig. 18). Under no circumstances, when the ball 
is in front of the goal, should a back-hander be hit 
straight back; for in that case, by leaving the 
ball in the line of danger, we violate the essential 
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principle of placing the ball in such a position that 
from it the opposite side cannot make a goal. 

4. Forward on near side.—This is a most neces- 
sary stroke (Fig. 14). It is difficult, and requires 
a very great deal of practice. But the time 
devoted to learning it will be well spent, for there 
is no stroke like it to get a forward player out of 
difficulties or to enable him to secure an other- 
wise impossible goal when hustled on the off side. 

5. Under the neck from the near side, to the off 
side.—Perhaps the most difficult stroke in the 
whole game. To bring off this stroke we must 
ride the pony almost direct at the ball, lean night 
forward, and hit the ball in front of the pony's 
fore legs. This stroke is used to centre the ball 


from the boards. 
BACK-HANDERS 


In back-hand hitting the stick should be held in 
precisely the same manner, and the grip should not 
be shifted. But some players like to put the thumb 
down the front of the handle, as they find that they 
can put additional strength into the stroke by this 
method. 

The elbow must be kept close to the side and the 
wrist turned out so that the arm can swing round 
in the shoulder joint. 

If the elbow is turned out the result will be a 
hammer or chop stroke with which stroke no ball 
can be hit any distance. 

There are four kinds of back-handed strokes. 

1. Straight back.—When hitting straight back, 
the ball should be struck when about one foot 
behind the rider’s knee (Fig. 17). 
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2. To the left rear, or under the pony’s tail.— 
The ball must be in such a position that even 
when it is struck at right angles, it will go clear of 
the pony’s hind legs. But it is best, if circumstances 
permit, to turn the pony’s hind quarters to the left 
and to hit the ball straight back, as the ball is thus 
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Photo by) (M. H. Hayrs. 
Fig. 17.—Back-hander straight back. 





hit in the same direction, but with greater strength 
and accuracy, and it is an easier stroke to bring off. 

3. To the off or right rear—The ball must be 
struck either level with or slightly in front of the 
rider's knee, and the pony’s head turned to the left, 
so as to give room for the stick to come down. Or 
the ball must be hit when at a distance of at least 
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two feet from the pony. This is much the most 
difficult stroke to do hard and well, and it is im- 
possible to put as much strength into it as. into 
the two preceding kinds of back-handers. It is 
very useful, especially for the purpose of placing 
a ball for a comrade to take on, and is the best 
stroke to use in defending goal when the No. 1 is 
riding the Back very close, on the near side. It 
should be well practised. 





Fig. 19.—Hitting back-hander under pony’s tail to save goal. 


4. On near side.—This is a valuable stroke for 
getting one out of a difficulty, especially when one 
plays Back. For position of hand, see Fig. 20. 

When a player who is expert at this stroke is 
being hustled on the off side, he can often, 
especially if he has a slight advantage in pace, 
lean to the right, push his opponent away, and 
get a clear shot at the ball on the near side (Fig. 21). 

A good deal of practice should be devoted to 
this stroke, which is very useful for saving a goal. 
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It is much easier to do well than a forward stroke 
on the near side; although it is harder than a 
back-hander on the off side. Of late years back- 
hand hitting on the near side has vastly increased, 
owing to the fact that greater length can be attained. 
But with few exceptions length is gained at the 
expense of accuracy. 

In order to become a good polo player an immense 
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amount of individual practice is necessary. His 
object must be to become stick perfect so that he 
knows that on a good ground, bar accidents, he will 
practically never miss the ball clean. Now this 
practice, particularly in England, is difficult to get, 
for there are hardly any large level spaces available 
for practice; and it is not of the smallest use, if 
one’s sole object is to improve one’s own play, to 
knock about the ball at a canter, at the sort of 
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pace one goes when training a pony. When knock- 
ing about the ball at a canter the timing of the 
ball is entirely different and only puts a man off 
when he comes into a game and has to bring off the 
same strokes at twice the pace. 

The only kind of practice to really improve a 
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Fig. 21.—Back-hander on near side. 


man’s play in the summer months is practice at 
full speed, and this can only be obtained on a 
rough ground, by throwing out many balls, and 
when one ball is missed going on to the next without 
a pause, turning quickly and jumping the pony off 
exactly as if one were playing in a hard match. 
This, again, is very difficult to arrange, as it is very 
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hard on ponies ; in fact, they cannot do it if they 
are being played three or four times a week. But 
if a man can possibly get spare ponies and a place 
where he can really gallop it is quite marvellous 
the amount of improvement that can be shewn 
with a very few days of this kind of practice. Quite 
lately I was teaching a boy who was too slow in 
the uptake, though he could hit the ball beautifully 
at full speed when he once got going. I took him 
out with six ponies and twenty balls on a rough 
ground; he only had about five minutes on each 
pony, but it was all at racing pace. Two lessons 
like this, and instead of being a two-goal man, he 
was worth four or five goals in a match the following 
day. . 
Indian and American players are much more 
favourably situated for getting practice, as grounds 
are more level, and more of them available. 


RIDING AT POLO 


Under this heading I shall confine my remarks 
on horsemanship solely with reference to its con- 
nection with polo. 

Most good polo players ride with shorter stirrups 
at polo than they do at any other time, because 
they find that the fact of their doing so increases 
their power when stretching out to reach a ball, 
or when riding off an opponent, but this must not 
be exaggerated and there must be no approach to 
a Tod Sloan seat. 

A pony’s head should invariably be left abso- 
lutely alone when the ball is being struck. 
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As the best polo ponies are those which play 
with a slack rein, stop dead at a touch on the 
mouth, and turn to the slightest indication of the 
leg, or weight of the rein on the neck ; our object 
should be to ride our ponies in such a way that 
they may obty these indications readily. If a man, 
when hitting at the ball, keeps hold of the pony’s 
head, he is certain by the movement of his body 
to give a jerk to the mouth. Therefore, even if 
a pony be a puller, and it be necessary to keep a 
tight hold of his head when galloping, the reins 
should invariably be loosened at the moment the 
ball is being struck. The reason that very many 
ponies check over the ball, or shy off it, is owing 
to the neglect of this rule. A large number of 
ponies shy off the ball, or lean away from it; be- 
cause they are not properly ridden up to it, and 
kept in the right direction by a strong pressure 
of the drawn-back left leg. Instead of doing this, 
many players ride their ponies carelessly to within 
about four feet of the ball, and then lean out to 
reach it, which is a method that is open to two 
serious objections: First, the ball when far away 
from the pony cannot be hit with the same 
strength and accuracy as when at close quarters ; 
second, the fact of the weight of the rider being 
shifted to the right makes the pony lean away or 
shy off to the left. 

The reins should be held rather shorter, and the 
left hand carried somewhat higher, at polo than on 
other occasions; so that we may be able to apply 
the rein well forward on the neck in turning the 
pony, and stop him quickly even when we are a bit 
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forward in the saddle. We should bear in mind 
that the flexibility of the neck increases according 
to its distance from the withers. If the hand is 
held low, the lateral pressure of the rein can be 
employed only against that portion of the neck 
which is immediately in front of the withers. 
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Fig. 23.—Watson Webb, on “ Miss Jacobs.” 
No. 3 American Team, 1921 


HOW TO HOLD THE REINS 


1. The reins in the left hand.—Vilace the right bit rein between the 
second and third fingers, and the left bit rein between the third and fourth 
fingers the right bridoon rcin between the first and second fingers, and 
the left bridoon rein outside the fourth finger; the slack of the four reins 
thrown back over the first finger and secured by the thumb. 
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2. The veins in both hands —In order to take up the reins in both hands, 
take up the right reins in the right hand by placing it in front of the 
left, and pull sufficient of the slack forward through the left hand in order 
to obtain an even bearing on the mouth, the little finger of the right 
aii being inserted between the right bit and bridoon reins. (See Fig. 
24). 

3. To lengthen the reins.—Allow sufficient rein to slip through the 
fingers. 

4. To shorten the reins when held in the left hand.—Let go the slack 
with the left thumb; hold the slack in the right hand; slide the left 
hand forward up the reins, and replace the slack in its original position 
under the left thumb with the. right hand. 

5. To shorten the reins when held in both hands —Let go the right 
reins and the slack with the left hand; with the right hand replace the 
two right reins in the left hand as in paragraph 1, holding the slack in 
the right hand. Slide the left hand forward till the reins are quite short ; 
then take up the right rein again in the right hand, as in paragraph 2, 
and draw both hands back, allowing the reins to slide through the hands 
till they are of the required length. 

If a beginner has any difficulty in learning how to hold his rems in 
this way, I would recommend him to hang up a bridle to a hook or over 
a post, and practise the manipulation of the reins according to these 
instructions. He should make himself master of this system in less 
than ten minutes’ practice. 


A fine polo player should be able, like a capable 
jockey when finishing a close race, to get the greatest 
possible speed out of his mount, and like a good 
school rider, to keep his animal at the same time 
under absolute control; so that when going at 
full speed, he is able to stop or turn and hit the 
ball where he wishes. 

We require a strong seat in order to be able to 
hustle, to keep firm in the saddle, and to get the best 
pace out of the pony. The question of hands Is 
too difficult a subject for me to discuss here. Some 
riders can make ponies go kindly, simply owing to 
their having perfect hands. Again, many men, 
otherwise good horsemen, seem to make all their 
ponies pull, on account of their bad hands. Few 
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polo players have that magic touch on the mouth 
which is a gift possessed by some of our best 
jockeys, riders to hounds, and horse-breakers, and 
which makes hot horses go kindly. Those polo 
players who have the gift of hands are invariably 
horse lovers and are in sympathy with their mounts. 
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The shaded reins are the snaffle or bridoon reins. 


Polo is such a rough and tumble game that it is very 
difficult to put in practice the niceties of such a fine 
art. I think the following leacing directions are 
sufficient for general purposes: Ride with a loose 
rein; stop your pony with a light touch on the 
mouth, if possible; but stop him. Never keep a 
steady pull on his mouth. 
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We should remember that the pony must be 
made to do his turns by the properly applied 
pressure of the legs (see remarks on school riding 
in Chapter V.), and that the reins are not meant 
to hold the rider in the saddle. 


CHAPTER II 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF POLO 


Combination—Duties of No. 1—Duties of No. 2—Duties of No. 3— 
Duties of Back—Captaining a side—Umpiring—Hitting out from between 
the goal posts in consequence of an exacted penalty— Dangers of polo— 
Cruelty in polo playing—Fair play. 


COMBINATION 


POLO is one of the most scientific of outdoor games, 
although an uninstructed observer may be able 
to see in it only a medley of galloping ponies, and 
the ball hit here and there, apparently without 
system or combination. Some people, even many 
of those who frequently watch the game played, 
take this view of it. I once overheard a lady in 
India say, ‘‘ I don’t see much in polo. It is nothing 
but a cloud of dust and bad language.’’ Strong 
words are, as a rule, used only by a few extra 
energetic Captains, are generally taken in good 
part by the players, and would not signify much, 
if we were always able to restrict the expression 
of our feelings to particular parts of the ground. 
Unluckily, the strongest expletives have an un- 
happy knack of escaping from our control just 
under the Ladies’ Stand. I am glad to say that 
of late years as great an improvement has taken 
44 
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place in “‘language,”” as in other departments 
of the game, and the majority of spectators take 
a much more intelligent interest in, and know 
far more about, the game than they did a few 
years ago. 





Photo by) [W. A. Rovon. 
Fig. 25.—Lt.-Col. H. A. Tomkinson, on ‘‘ Beatrice.” 
No. 1 English Team, 1921. 


Before discussing in detail the science of polo, 
I must impress on young players the necessity of 
learning the rules. Although it is manifest that 
we should have at our fingers’ ends the rules under 
which we play, many, even good players who 
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have played the game for years, are marvellously 
ignorant on the subject of rules, on account of 
being too lazy or too indifferent to learn them 
from the book, which is the only accurate way by 
which to acquire that knowledge. 

Four a side is the recognised number in all 
games and matches. In club games, when the full 
complement cannot be obtained, three a side will 
often afford plenty of sport; but the diminution 
in number will, as a rule, entail too much gallop- 
ing work on the ponies, and will render it impossible 
to carry out the principles of the game in their 
entirety. Three a side is, however, much better 
than five a side, for which there is not sufficient 
room in the present galloping game. 

The places in the game are: Nos. I, 2, 3, and 4 
or Back. 

The rough idea of the duties of the different 
players in the Combination game, is that the main 
object of No. I is to attack, to clear the way for 
his No. 2, to pass the ball to the latter when op- 
portunity occurs, and to score as many goals as 
possible. No. 2’s first duty is also to attack hard, 
stop the opposing No. 3, and hit goals. No. 3 should 
assist in the defence of his own goal, and serve up 
the ball to the forwards. Back must defend his 
own goal. In practice this rough idea is, of course, 
subject to endless modifications; for as the game 
changes, all the players in turn will attack and 
defend. No. 1 can assist in the defence of his own 
goal by preventing the opposing Back from coming 
up into the game. No. 2 will never be first-class 
if he cannot act on the defence. No. 3 and Back 
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will get many chances of attacking and of scoring 
on their own account. 








“yds. 
Fig. 27.—The start of the game. 


U, Umpire ready to throw in ball. V, Second Umpire. Players’ 
numbers are shown by arrow-heads. 


The start of the game is shown in Fig. 27. 
The beginner should have the idea firmly im- 
pressed on his mind that he should play for his 
D 
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side and not for himself; for unless he learns to 
play entirely for the success of his side, his presence 
will do more harm than good in a first-class team 
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Fig. 28.—Ball out of play, ear U thro throwing it in from the side. 


no matter how brilliant his individual strokes may 
be. Besides, the game is much more enjoyable 
when all the members of a team are trying to help 
each other, than when the whole aim and object 
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of each player is to hit the ball as often as possible 
himself. 

I am sure many players do not obey orders, and 
do not try to learn the scientific and unselfish game, 
because they think that they will get more fun if 
they play entirely for themselves, and always have 
a hit at the ball when they get a chance, regardless 
of instructions or exhortations from comrades or 
Captain. I can assure these gentlemen that they 
make the greatest mistake, and that, by being too 
eager, they override the line, and spoil their own 
sport. Thus, by ignoring the grand principle of 
give and take, each man, instead of having only 
four opponents, will have six or seven to contend 
against in his jostle for the ball. Such a player 
should remember that if he plays an unselfish game, 
and leaves the ball to a comrade when asked to do 
so, that comrade will in his turn accommodate 
him. Consequently, if all the side play unselfishly 
and for each other, not only is the game as a whole 
enormously improved, but each player will get far 
more fun out of it. 

Forty years ago, polo was taught, especially 
in regiments, on rigid, not to say wooden, lines. 
No. 1 was often made to play without a stick at all. 
or even if he had one, he was not allowed to use 
it; and was told that his sole object was to nurse 
the opposing Back, and ride him off (Fig. 29) to 
clear the way for his No. 2, who had a real good 
time, and was frequently what we would now call 
a “loafer.”” That is to say, he hung about in the 
wake of his No. 1, or outside a scrimmage, did no 
real work, except when he got an opening, and 
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would then probably make a most brilliant run, and 
thus earn all the kudos from the onlookers. Only 
his own side, and perhaps his opponents, would 
know that he was really the most useless man in 
the team. When I speak of a man who does no 
real work, I refer to one who is always on the look- 
out for openings, and who, when he cannot dash 
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Photo by) [M. H. Hayzs. 
Fig. 29.—Back, galloping for back- 
hander, hustled by No. r. 


in at the ball, canters about and does not try to 
hinder an opponent (Fig. 30). He ought, on the 
contrary, to be always busy, and should never lose 
a chance of hustling any opponent who has the 
remotest chance of getting to the ball. He should 
constantly be on the move, and should almost 
invariably gallop. No. 1 has to adapt his pace 
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to that of the opposing Back. Back has a more 
cautious game to play ; but even he must be always 
on the gallop and turn. The duties of No. 3 in the 
old game were to stick to his own place at all 
hazards, to back up his No. 2, to support his Back, 
and to stop the opposing No. 2. The Back used 
to play the part of a sort of modified goal-keeper, 
and hardly ever went up into the game. These 
arrangements were good as far as they went, and 





Photo by) [J. Woop. 
Fig. 30.—Blue pulls up, instcad of hustling white. 
were undoubtedly a great improvement. on the 
ancient game of everyone for himself. We have 
now made a still further advance by recognising 
the fact that to play polo in the best manner, we 
must do so on more elastic lines. In the hurry of 
a hard-fought galloping game it is absolutely im- 
possible to always keep our exact place. For 
example, No. 1 temporarily gets into the place of 
No. 2, and No. 2 into that of No. x. If, in such a 
case, they are attacking hard, and the ballis travelling 
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towards the adversaries’ goal, what can _ be 
more absurd than (as we may frequently see done) 
for No. 2 to slow up and shout for No. 1 to come 
on past him and nde the Back? That is what a 
selfish, ignorant player often does; but it would 
be directly opposed to the interest of the side; for 
the only man who has a chance of catching the 
opposing Back is No. 2, who throws it away. It 
is evident that if No. 2 finds himself temporarily 
in the place of No. 1, he should act the part of No. 1 
until the circumstances of the game allow these two 
players to resume their own proper places. This 
remark applies to every other place in the game. 
Not only should Nos. 1 and 2 be ready to inter- 
change when necessary, but Nos. 2 and 3 should 
also be similarly prepared to act, and No. 3 must be 
ready instantly to take the place of Back. 

A man need not be a brilliant player to play a 
cool game, to be always ready to obey directions, 
and to seize opportunities with intelligence. Be- 
sides, an individually moderate side, which is well 
captained and perfectly drilled, will, by superior 
tactics, often beat four players who, man for man, 
are far better than their opponents, but who do 
not help each other. The remarks I have made 
about interchanging places, apply only to teams of 
which the members are all up to a fairly good 
standard of play. It may, however, happen that 
the Captain, who is probably the Back, is the only 
fine player of the side. Let us suppose that No. 3 
is too moderate to be trusted to hit a back-hander 
with any degree of certainty; that No. 2 is fair; 
and that No. 1 is a good man at riding off, but is 
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of no use on the ball. If they meet a stronger team 
with a very capable No. 2, the Back dare not go 
up into the game ; for he knows that he cannot rely 
on his No. 3. Interchanging places in a game like 
this would do more harm than good; for if No. 1 
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[W. A. Rovcn. 
Fig. 31.—Lord Wodehouse, on ‘’ Pigeon.” 
No. 3 English Team, 1921. 


gets into No. 2’s place, he would probably fail to 
hit the ball, and if No. 3 takes Back’s place, he 
would very likely make some disastrous blunder. 
Although we cannot lay down hard and fast rules 
as to how every game should be played, we may 
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take for granted that the ideal team would be one 
in which the four players are equally at home in 
any position in the game. It is evident that when 
the members of a team have arrived at this pitch 
of excellence, it does not matter how often they 
interchange, so long as there is one man in each 
place. As, with the exception of the American 
team of 1909, such a team has never yet been seen 
on any polo ground, I am of opinion that, as a 
general rule, the interchanging of places should be 
worked by the No. 1 and No. 2, by No. 2 and 
No. 3, and by No. 3 and Back; and that the Back 
should only come up into the game when he is 
certain of having the next hit, and of consequently 
keeping the ball in front of him. The keeping of 
the ball in front of him applies in a lesser degree 
to No. 3, who will often do better by waiting for an 
adversary’s back-hander instead of dashing in on 
the off-chance of getting the ball. But there is no 
risk in trying this on when the No. 3 is covered 
by his own No. 2 as well as by his Back. 

Though I lay great stress on the fact that Back’s 
chief duty is to defend his goal, it must be borne 
in mind that the best method of defence is a strong 
attack, and this is particularly the case now that 
there is no off side, and that the more the Back 
can force the game with strong forward strokes, 
the better chance will he have of keeping the ball 
out of his own half of the ground. So long as Back 
can keep the ball beyond the half-way line, his 
position remains an casy and comfortable one: 
his troubles never begin till he gets near his own 
goal. 
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The polo tactics of defence differ entirely from 
those of attack. If the order of the day is to attack 
strongly, every effort should be made to hit the ball 
in the night direction, that is, towards the adver- 
saries’ goal. Wild hitting is of no use, and though 
strength is of great importance, accuracy and 
direction are of even more. For instance, we may 
often see a man make a fine run down the side of 
the ground and then smack the ball behind, instead 
of taking a pull, as he often has time to do, and 
either making a careful shot at goal, or midd'ing 
it to a comrade. 

Goals are usually missed through want of practice. 
Players often, after making a brilliant run down 
the ground, glance up at goal and miss their last 
shot. This is because they are not accustomed 
to hitting the ball going fast with an objective : 
the result being that they do not bring off the 
goal, because they are trying to look at two things 
at once, instead of having assiduously practised 
the difficult art of looking up first to see where 
they are hitting to, and then hitting the ball to 
that exact spot. It must be remembered that goal 
hitting practice at a canter is only waste of time. 
It is comparatively easy to score a goal in a second- 
class game, but most difficult to hit one in an inter- 
national match; the pace is so different. 

The folly of hitting the ball behind the opponents: 
goal line cannot be too much impressed on players. 
No ball should ever be hit behind except when a 
goal is missed, which, of course, cannot be avoided. 
Every time a ball is hit behind it gives the op- 
ponents not only a rest, but a free hit out from 
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the back line, and if the opponents are possessed 
of a player who can hit out brilliantly this may 
mean the gain of almost half the ground every 
time. 

In defence, exactly the opposite tactics should be 
employed. Although hitting round generally spoils 
the game, there is nothing for saving a goal like a 
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IW. A. Roocn. 
Fig. 32 —D). Milburn, on "' Tenby ” 
Rack and Capt. American Team, 1921. 


good hard stroke, su as to send the ball right out to 
the side of the ground (Fig. 18). A clever Back 
often turns defence into attack by hitting under his 
pony’s neck from near his own goal to the side 
(Fig. 13). This is a very difficult and risky stroke for 
anyone who has not an accurate eye, but it has 
the advantage over a back-hander that it cannot 
be stopped by the legs of the ponies which are 
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galloping behind. _Itisa particularly paying stroke 
when, as often happens, the ball has come from 
one side of the ground towards goal, and the Back 
hits it under his pony’s neck towards the other 
side, but away from his own goal (Fig. 13). If he 
does this successfully, he will probably get the next 
hit at the ball, which would save his goal for the 
time being, even if it does not result, as would 
not be unlikely, in a run the whole length of the 
ground. The objection to a man hitting round, 
is that the other members of his team, not knowing 
where the ball is about to go, will be apt to get 
spread-eagled, and the opposite side, by cutting off 
a comer, can often stop a run. 

In attack, if the ball be near both the side and 
the end of the ground, one member of the team, 
who will usually be the No. 1 or No. 2, should hang 
about near the goal, handy for a shot, while the 
remainder of the side should use every endeavour 
to centre the ball out to him. Under these circum- 
stances, if the Back is also in the centre of the 
ground, No. 3 must keep ready to take Back's 
place, and after middling the ball to him by means 
of a back-hander, should gallop towards the centre 
of the ground to such a position that he is able to 
take up the duties of defence. Certain msks may 
be taken-~—especially in the adversaries’ quarter of 
the ground—which would not be allowable in de- 
fence. For instance, the Back may gamble more 
by meeting the ball, because if he misses it, he 
will have the whole length of the ground in which 
to retrieve his error. But before doing this, he 
will, if possible, warn No. 3 to cover him. Again, 
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in defence it is never correct for No. 3 to let two 
of the opposing side get on to the Back ; because 
if No. 1 hustles the Back off the ball, No. 2 will 
have a free shot. When in his adversaries’ half of 
the ground, however, No. 3 can often see where the 
back-hander will be likely to come, and may turn his 
pony before the stroke, in anticipation of a shot at 


goal. 
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Photo by} (W. A. Rovuca 
Fig. 33.—Lieut.-Colonel V. Lockett, on ‘ Field Marshal. 


Back and Capt. English Team, 1921. 


If players will keep their eyes open and their wits 
about them, they will be able to anticipate what is 
going to happen. For instance, No. 3 sees that his 
Back is about to hit a back-hander under his pony’s 
tail, so by turning his pony half left, he will probably 
get on to the ball before any of the opposing side 
can do so. This principle applies to every phase of 
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the game. By careful observation, a player can 
frequently tell by the way the stick is held, and 
by the angle at which a man rides at the ball, where 
he is going to hit it, and can thus save time and 
get a start. It is well to act on the supposition 
that an adversary will always hit the ball. It is 
not wise to anticipate a back-hander from a comrade 
when defending one’s own goal ; for if he misses it, 
the chances are that the fact of having one’s pony 
turned for the back-hander, will let an adversary 
loose to have a free shot at goal. With this ex- 
ception, it is best to take for granted that the ball 
will always be hit, and to try to anticipate future 
events. The player most useful to his side is he 
who is most busy, who is always galloping hard, 
and who, if he cannot hit the ball, is always trying 
to hinder some opponent or the other in every way 
he lawfully can. 

Except in the best teams, the back-hand stroke 
is not used enough; the passing of the ball from 
the side of the ground to the centre should be done 
by this means, or by the stroke under the pony's 
neck, 

When one member of the team takes the ball out 
to the side of the ground, one or more of his com- 
rades should make for the centre in anticipation of 
the ball being centred, which should be done with 
a hard and true stroke towards the goal. 

The secret of perfect combination is the accurate 
passing of the ball from one player to another. 
Every stroke should be studied in order to attain 
this result. 

A ball hit twenty or thirty yards by one player, 
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so that a comrade can get it, and in his turn either 
keep possession or pass it again, is much more 
likely to reach the goal than if the striker had sent 
it double or treble the distance, but into the pos- 
session of an opponent. 

By these remarks, I must not, however, give the 
impression that I undervalue the importance of hard 
hitting. By combining strength with accuracy, 
perfection is attained. 

America has had a great influence on the evolution 
of modern polo. Pace, pace, and always pace 1s 
what is aimed at. This was very noticeable in 
Igog, and it was just the same in 1927. Young 
Americans play with more dash as a rule than 
young Englishmen ; this is partly due to tempera- 
ment, partly because where they play the grounds 
are better, owing to the fact that they do not get 
the same wear, and partly because they do not 
consider their ponies so much. 

Everything is done in the American game to 
quicken it up, and their plan of meeting the ball, 
instead of turning for a back-hander, has, of course, 
this effect to a very great extent; and another 
stroke that makes the game quicker is that of hitting 
under the neck instead of a back-hander. No first- 
class American player ever hits a back-hander if 
he can get the ball to the same position by hitting 
it under his pony’s neck. This must be right, 
because he is able to pass the ball out to the centre 
without the shadow of a pause, whereas if he turns 
for a back-hander he must, however slightly, slacken 
his pace. 

But this game of hitting under the neck is greatly 
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overdone, and constantly results in the case of 
moderate players of hitting round and round the 
ground, and of hitting the ball behind the back line. 
The back-hand stroke must not be neglected, a 
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Fig. 34.—T. Hitchcock, on '‘ Handselletta.” 
No. 2 American Team, 1921. 


judicious combination of both being the correct 
tactics to pursue. 

One great fault in tactics which is noticeable 
wherever polo is played, is that of trying almost 
impossible shots at goal, with the result that the 
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ball is constantly hit behind. Men will repeatedly 
commit this error apparently oblivious of the fact 
that it gives their opponents the uninterrupted 
opportunity of a free hit, which in the case of a 
fine striker may gain them nearly half the length of the 
ground. The back-hand pass into the centre is 
far too much neglected, but it is generally preferable 
to a difficult angle shot at goal. To be a first-class 
shot at goal a player must be able to do the approach 
shot at goal. In along polo career I have seen few 
first-class exponents of this stroke; the best I can 
remember are John Peat, my brother George, the 
brothers Waterbury and, in 1921, Louis Stoddard. 
What has undoubtedly had the effect of quicken- 
ing up the American game is the fact that their 
grounds are faster; just as in India the game is 
faster for the same reason. In America they rarely 
play on the same grounds for more than a month 
at a time, so that their grounds get ample rest, 
and being much harder do not get cut up. Also, 
what may have tended towards the same result is 
that they have for years played under a goal handi- 
cap, a system now adopted in England. The old 
Meadow Brook team, for instance, handicapped at 
thirty-six, has often had to start sixteen goals down, 
and has on occasion been compelled to give away as 
many as twenty. This leads to strenuous play, 
and compels them to go at great pressure. It also 
has the effect of making them very quick and accurate 
goal-hitters. But I do not call it polo for one team 
to have to give another such a start as this: if one 
team is as far behind the other as twenty goals 
they should not be called upon to meet. Now that 
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the system has been adopted in England I hope that 
no team may ever be compelled to give away more 
than at the very outside twelve goals. 

The average American player is not nearly as 
strong in defence as the average Englishman, but 
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Fig. 35.—Major F. W. Barrett, on '' Kangaroo.” 


No. 2 English Team; 19215. 


then, on the other hand, owing to his constant 
practice in getting clean away with the ball, he is 
a far better shot at goal. 
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DUTIES OF NO. I 


For a keen, hard-riding, hard-hitting player well 
mounted, this position, now that there is no off side, 
is one of the most enjoyable possible. But to take 
full advantage of the openings that will constantly 
occur, a man must be a fine striker, and able to 
pick up the ball at great speed from all kinds of 
awkward positions. He must constantly practice 
taking the ball on the hop on either side of his 
pony, for he cannot afford to take a steady for a 
second; he must take the ball when and how it 
comes to him, and almost always at full speed. 
The tactics are difficult, for No. 1 can seldom afford 
to lie far off side, except when anticipating a shot 
from one of his own side ; for, if he is considerably 
off side, and the game turns, he is left in the air 
with his opposing Back free, and until he gets up 
to the Back again there are four of his adversaries 
against his own three men. Also he must, in attack, 
be close up to the opposing Back, he cannot afford 
to give him a start; like a greyhound after a hare, 
the dog has no chance unless he gets off on good 
terms, so it is with No. 1 trying to catch the Back. 

When a young player is in the position of No. 1, 
Nos. 2, 3, and Back should do their best to make 
his duties agreeable, and should remember that one 
reason why the position of No. 1 is not always popular 
is the unpleasantness of having such directions as 
‘Gallop, No 1,” ‘‘ Ride the Back, and leave the 
ball,”’ constantly shouted at them, with frequent 
abuse, and with but few words of encouragement 
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for their well-meant efforts. Therefore, in ordinary 
games they should refrain from what they know 
they would resent if applied to themselves. Even 
in matches, loudly shouted directions should be left 
to the Captain, and the other members should 
restrict themselves to instructions given in a quiet 
tone. and to words of encouragement. 





Fig. 30. Fig. 37. 
No. : (blue) hustling the Back (white). 


A selfish No. 2 may often destroy the enjoyment 
of a young player for the whole afternoon, by con- 
tinually giving him directions to “‘ ride the Back ”’ 
and ‘‘ leave the ball alone.’’ If, on the contrary, 
he were to allow the No. 1 to hit the ball whenever 
he got a fair chance, and were to take his own share 
of riding the Back out of the way of the No. 1, the 
young player would go off the ground encouraged 
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and pleased with himself, and would improve in his 
play very much more quickly. 

Players should also guard against the too common 
fault of asking No. 1 to do impossibilities. Men 
who have seldom if ever played there, do not know 
how much to expect from even a good No. 1, and 
they frequently shout at him to do things which 
are quite beyond his power. We all have often 
seen No. 2 pull up, look wildly round, and exclaim 
in agonising accents, ‘‘ Where is that No. 1?” 
when some exigency of the game has made No. 1 
turn his pony in a direction which has brought him 
behind No. 2. Under these circumstances, a good 
No. 2 would, without wasting his breath, gallop on 
and tackle the Back, leaving No. 1 to fall into his 
place for the time being. 

Good and experienced players, and also players 
who are experienced, but not good, should try to 
make a game of polo as pleasant as possible for 
everyone, and particularly for beginners. 

In ordinary club games, the position of No. 1 is 
usually given to a young player, or to the worst 
hitter, who, even though he does his best, will 
sometimes get plenty of abuse and small credit. Un- 
less a man has a natural aptitude for the place of 
No. 1, and likes it, he should be allowed from time 
to time an opportunity of playing in other positions. 
It is, of course, different when practising a team 
for a match; for then the men should keep to the 
places they will occupy in the actual contest. 

The Back has a great advantage even with no 
off side over the No. 1, in that he often has time 
to take a steady, that he is not continually looking 
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over his shoulder to see where the ball is coming, 
and that when two players are galloping level for 
a ball, it is much easier while being hustled, to hit 
a back-hander than a forward stroke. For these 
reasons, and also because the ponies of a No. 1 
frequently get cunning after a time and will not go 
in and face a back-hander, or jostle unless they 
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Fig. 38.—L. Stoddard, 


No. 1 American Team, 1921, on “' Belle of All.” 


are well alongside, every allowance should be made 
and abuse withheld from the luckless No. 1, who 
often incurs it because he fails to make much 
impression on a slippery Back. No. 1 should 
always try to come up on the stick side of the Back 
(Fig. 39), and, if he can, should ride him off and 
get the ball, unless one of his own side behind 
Shouts out ‘‘ Leave it!’’ On hearing this order, 
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which means that the man behind has the best 
chance at the ball, No. r must at once gallop on for 
a pass, or devote his energies to riding Back off and 
must on no account try to hit the ball. 

For two reasons he should if possible come up 
on his adversary’s stick side. Firstly, because if he 
succeeds in this, the Back will be forced to hit on 
the near side, and it is much harder to place a 
near side back-hander where one wants to, than 
an off-side one. Secondly, if he rides his opponent 
over the ball, his No. 2, who ought to be backing 
him up, can hit the ball to No. 1’s right hand, and 
very likely give him a good opening (Fig. 39). But 
if No. 1 was on the other side, he would have to 
make his own hitting on the near side, which is 
much more difficult. 

If the ball, on being hit forward, does not quite 
reach the opposing Back, who may be afraid to 
dash in, No. r must go for the ball, if no one else 
of his side can get it. He should, however, if he 
has the opportunity, delay hitting his back-hander, 
and should shout to one of his own side to gallop 
past him. He will thus be able to place the ball 
for him. If, on the other hand, he hits a back- 
hander at once, the opposing Back would be sure 
to get the ball without any difficulty. It is quite 
an exploded idea that it is not necessary for No. 1 
to be a fine hitter. If he has good ponies, he will 
have as many openings as any other member of 
the team, and will probably get more chances of 
hitting goals than any of them. No. 1 must, 
however, remember that, as the man behind him 
can see better than he does how the game is going, 
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he must on no account, unless he thinks he can hit 
a goal, touch the ball if he is told to leave it. The 
main thing for him to do, is to gallop and to keep 
the Back galloping. Even if he has not the remotest 
chance of catching him, or of stopping the back- 
hander, he ought to gallop on after the Back; 
because in doing so he will hurry him, and will thus 
render the direction of his stroke more or less 
uncertain. If Back were, on the contrary, left to 
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Fig. 39.—White No. 1 hustles blue, leaving his No. 2 to bring on the ball. 


himself, he would have time to look round and 
place his back-hander exactly where he wished. 
If kept at the gallop, especially if the ground is 
bumpy, the Back may miss the ball altogether, or, 
if he manages to hit it, he may probably succeed 
only in hitting it straight back, in which case it 
will very likely be stopped by the legs of ponies 
coming up behind. 

Often, just as the Back is going to hit his back- 
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hander, No. 1 is about half a length to the bad, 
and cannot stop the Back from hitting it. Under 
these circumstances, we constantly see a player 
ride straight at the ball, in the hope that it may 
be stopped by his pony’s legs or other part of the 
animal. If the pony escapes being hit by the 
ball, he will probably be hit on the legs or face 
by the stick, while the stroke is being finished. 
This practice is unfair and cruel to ponies, and 
nothing spoils them so quickly. After they have 
been hit two or three times, they will probably 
either cut it and not try to gallop, or will shy away 
from the stick, when they see the stroke coming. 
The No. 1 should nde about two feet away from 
the line of the ball, when he finds he cannot get 
alongside, and hit at the ball on the near side. 
If he times his stroke properly he will sometimes 
pick up the ball before the Back can hit it, or the 
Back may hit it on to his stick, so that even if the 
ball is not sent forward it is left near its original 
position for the next player to take ; also if the Back 
hits the ball, the No. 1 will often meet it, when 
it has gone only a foot or so, and will cither drive 
it forward or stop it. With very little practice a 
player will learn to time his stroke properly. This 
method will be found more successful than the plan 
of riding straight into the stroke and trusting to 
luck for the ball to hit the pony, and it will not 
spoil the animal, which thus will escape being hit 
either by stick or ball. 

If the ball has been hit some way past the Back 
and No. 1 has succeeded in getting alongside him, 
but cannot ride him off the ball on account of 
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being slightly behind, it will not be much good for 
him to try to do so; because Back will simply 
let No. I ride him on to the ball, and will then get 
his back-hander in on one side or the other with- 
out any trouble. It will be much better for No. 1 
to pull away about two feet from Back, and come 
in with a hard bump, just as he is going to hit the 
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dash through. 


ball (ig. 21). If this bump is accurately timed, it 
will seriously inconvenience the opponent, and 
very likely put him off his stroke. But if the two 
are locked together, the amount of shoving No. 1 
can do, will not prevent Back from coming on to 
the ball at the right moment. 

In the foregoing directions, I have tried to 
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instruct a No. 1 how he should play when his own 
side is attacking, and the opposing Back is em- 
ployed in defending. I will now try to explain what 
he should do when his own side is on the defence. 

It must be remembered that No. 1 and No. 2 
can and must take their part in defence as well as 
in attack by stopping their opposing Back and 
No. 3. 

Very many modern players, brilliant in attack, 
give me the impression that they imagine their 
job to be over when the game turns against them : 
they seem to think that their duty then lies in 
hanging away from their opponents in hopes of 
their own men hitting them a back-hander so that 
they can get on the attack again. This is all wrong. 
for it is just the occasion when they should get 
really busy. Moderate No. 2 players often fail in this. 

No. 1 has a very much better chance of interfering 
with the Back, when the opposite side is attacking, 
in which case his chief business is constantly to try 
to prevent the Back from coming up and forcing 
the game with forward strokes (Fig. 40). Provided 
he has handy, good ponies, he should nearly 
always be able to do this, and will thereby greatly 
assist his side, although he may not get much 
applause for it, as it is not a showy game. He 
will, however, win many a match for his side, and 
will be fully appreciated, if his Captain understands 
polo. 

To succeed, he must stay close to the Back and 
watch him all the time. If he is watching the 
Back, as soon as he sees him try to dart in, he can 
intercept his pony and prevent him doing it. If 
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the game is going fast towards his own goal, No. 1 
should be riding alongside the Back, but with two 
feet the best of it, t.¢., with his knee against the 
shoulder of his opponent’s pony. In this position, 
if the Back wants to dash in and get the ball, No. 1 
can always ride him out towards the side, even if 
the Back 1s a much heavier man than himself, 
or he should gallop on in hopes of a pass from his 
No. 2. 

When the ball is hit behind the opposite back 
line, No. 1 should place himself for the hit out, 
facing the man who hits out, rather away from 
the goal, where he thinks the ball will be hit (Figs. 
41 and 42), and about 50 yards from the back 
line. Here, his business is to meet the ball if 
possible, and prevent his opponent from dnbbling 
out, by galloping straight in immediately the ball 
is hit over the back line. He should always 
remember, directly the ball is hit behind, to 
get to his place at once, and not stand about 
and talk, as is too often done. Often through 
the player’s slackness, the ball is hit off before he 
is ready and while he has his back turned to the ball. 

When all the opposing side are behind and hit 
out from between the goal posts, the No. 1 should 
face the goal on the left of the circle, so as to be 
able to meet the man who hits out stick to stick, 
with no danger of crossing him. 

In both these cases, it is well for No. 1 to have 
his pony on the move and well in hand, timing it 
So as to cross the line just as his opponent hits the 
ball. In this way, when the opposite side hits 
out between the goal posts, he should be able to 
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prevent the man who hits off from making a short 
dribble, before he hits out hard. 
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Fig. 4.---A good method of placing the side for the hit out 


In attack, No. 1 must gallop right forward, for 
then will be his great chance of scoring; it is difficult, 
for he must glance over his shoulder to see where 
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the ball is coming, but as a general rule he should 
gallop towards goal, for that is where the ball 
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Fig. 42.—A good method of placing the side for the hit out, if the 
hitter out be a weak striker. 


should be hit up for him to take on. If the ball is 
near enough to his adversaries’ goal for his own 
Side to have a shot, he must try and clear the Back 
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away from the goal, so as to leave it open. In any 
case, he should get himself out of the way, so that 
he may not interfere with the shot ; because goals 
are often stopped by the ball hitting a pony. 

If No. x gets a chance of hitting the ball and 
receives no instructions from his own side to leave 
it, he should always hit it and the only occasion 
on which it is permissible to disobey orders for a 
man behind is when he has a fair shot at goal. 

The commonest error in tactics for an inex- 
perienced No. 1 to make is to ride half-way between 
the opposing No. 3 and Back. If he takes up this 
position, no matter which way the game goes, he 
will be too late. In attack, when the ball is hit 
hard past him the Back must get to it first; in 
defence he cannot stop the Back from coming 
through, and if one of his own side hits a good back- 
hander again the Back must get there first. 

If No. 1 finds himself temporarily in No. 2's 
place, he should do No. 2’s work for the time being, 
and take the first favourable opportunity of chang- 
ing back into his proper position. 

When the ball is being hit out, all the players 
should have their ponies in hand and collected, as 
if they were going to start for a five-furlong scurry, 
so that they may get off at the gallop with the 
least possible delay. 

Finally, I would point out to young players that 
it is easier to become good encugh to play No. 1 
in first-class matches, than to play No. 2, No. 3 
or Back; and that there are so few who are really 
clever in this position, that a young player ambitious 
of getting into a good team, ought to cultivate 
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that place. First-class forward players are few and 
far between. 


DUTIES OF NO. 2 


No. 2 is the best possible position for an ambitious 
young player, but in order to distinguish himself, 
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he must be a fine horseman, an accurate striker, a 
hard worker and must be well mounted on fast 
ponies. He must have an exceptionally good eye, 
for he must be constantly going at top speed, and 
must be able to pick up the ball under difficulties. 
No. 2 is the most difficult position on the side. 
A good forward player, as he gets older, always 
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drifts back into the position of No. 3 or Back, where 
he can depend on himself. 

As No. 2 he is dependent on his No. 3 and Back. 
He cannot play well unless the ball is served up to 
him. At No. 3 he can act as the pivot of the team, 
and at Back he can be the mainstay of his side. 
At either No. 3 or Back he can captain his side, an 
impossibility for No. 2. 

Also as a man gets older he loses his dash as a rule, 
and as No. 3 or Back he can remain a first-class 
player although he may be too slow for No. 2. A 
No. 2 wants better ponies and more of them than are 
required in any other position in the game. At 
No. 2 ponies are always being ridden right out, and 
so are more easily spoilt. 

It is a great mistake for a young player to invari- 
ably play No. 2. He must take every opportunity 
of playing No. 3. No. 2 has to interchange so often 
with No. 1 and No. 3 that it is essential for him to 
learn their duties as well as his own. No. 2 will 
never become a first-class player if he cannot become 
a fighting defensive player when the game turns 
against him. For the above reasons first-class No. 2 
players are very scarce. 

A No. 2 has to look after the opposing No. 3, 
and his object both in attack and defence should 
be to get the best of him, and always try to be in 
front of him. If he cannot get the ball, he should 
try to stop any of his opponents obtaining posses- 
sion of it. He must be a “ busy’”’ player, and 
constantly on the gallop. He must be always on 
the look out, and try to anticipate where the 
ball is going to be hit, and get there before his 
opponents. If he can rely on his No. 3 or on his 
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Back hitting a back-hander, he should check his 
pace and prepare to turn before the ball is hit, 
when he has made up his mind where it is coming 
to. He should, however, not do this when the 
ball is close to his own goal; because he should 
then devote his attention to defending, and pre- 
venting the opposing No. 3 getting a shot at goal. 
When his own side is attacking, and the ball is in 
his opponents’ quarter of the ground, he may take 
more liberties and turn sooner in the hope of getting 
a shot at goal. 

One of the chief duties of No. 2 is to give his 
No. I constant instructions, for which No 1 relies 
entirely on him, because he has to look over his 
shoulder in order to see behind him. No. 2 should 
give as short and plain instructions as_ possible, 
such as, “ leave it,’’ and “ take it,’”’ or “‘ ball’’ and 
“‘man,’’ and should never use an ambiguous ex- 
pression, such as “‘all right,” or “‘go on.” The 
former, which is frequently used, may mean almost 
anything; and the latter may mean that No. I 1s 
to go on with the ball, or to go on and leave it to 
No. 2. If No. 2 wants No. 1 to hang over the ball 
until he can get there, the best expression to use 
is “‘ keep it,”’ by which No. 1 will know that he has 
to prevent anyone else getting it until his No. 2 
can do so, and then clear out of the way. 

No. 2 should be very careful about the direction 
of each stroke, and when his No. 1 and the opposing 
Back are in front, he should always hit the ball to 
whichever side his No. 1 is riding, or if the No. 1 
has a good start then towards goal. No. 1 may 
then get a good opening, and may be able to drive 


the ball forward; but if No. 1 only succeeds in 
F 
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preventing the opposing Back from getting in a 
back-hander, the ball will still be left there for the 
No. 2 to have another chance at it. If No. 2 hits 
it to the other side, the Back is almost sure to get 
it. This is a most important point, and is not 
studied nearly enough by most men who play 
No. 2. 

Above all things, No. 2 should not hit round or 
across the ground, except to defend his own goal ; 
but should keep the ball towards the centre of 
the ground and always hit towards his opponents’ 
goal when possible. If he finds himself near the 
boards in his adversaries’ half of the ground, he 
should hit towards the centre at once. In a good 
team, the Back and No. 3 will be always on the 
look-out for this, which will give them many an 
opening down the centre of the ground; unless 
their opponents succeed in frustrating these tactics, 
by taking charge of any player who goes to the 
centre, before the ball arrives. It is most im- 
portant for everyone on the side, when attacking, 
to hit to the centre and not along the boards, and 
not to wait until close to the back line before 
sending the ball to the centre. 

No. 2 should be a dashing player, a hard and 
accurate hitter, and a good shot at goal. Above all 
things, he must do a great deal of work, and must 
devote himself as much to helping his Nos. 1 and 3 
as to hitting. In attack, he should often clear the 
way for No. 3 in exactly the same way as No. 1 
does for him. He should play quite as unselfish 
a game as No. 1, and if told by the man behind 
him to leave the ball, he should invariably do so, 
and should gallop on to ride off his next opponent, 
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so as to keep the way clear, or place himself in 
such a position that he can pick up the ball, which 
the man in possession should pass to him. In 
attack, he must always try to be on the ball betore 
the opposing No. 3; and in defence, he must pre- 
vent him getting a dash in at goal, to succeed in 
which he should always endeavour, both in attack 
and defence, to be in front of the opposing No. 3— 
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Lt.-Col. T. P. Melvill. Capt. H. B. Turnor. Major V. N. Lockett. Capt. D. C. Boles. 
Fig. 44.—-17th Lancers. Winners in India, 1913-1914. Winners at 
Hurlingham at lnter-Regimental, 1920-1921. 


never behind him. Occasionally we see a No. 2 
who, instead of doing a lot of real work, waits 
about to make runs, and when he ought to be 
hustling an opponent, in order to give a comrade 
an opening, he hangs back. on the chance of getting 
the ball himself. And yet, because he. makes 
several briJliant runs in a match, the on-lookers 
who do not understand the game will probably 
regard him as the best player on his sido. I need 
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hardly say he is not the sort of man we require 
when we want to win an important match. More- 
over, he should thoroughly understand the duties 
of Nos. 1 and 3, and should be able to do their 
work equally as well as his own, if he finds himself 
temporarily in either of their places. 

No. 2 1s often too anxious to try for a goal, how- 
ever difficult the shot may be. He might learn a 
valuable lesson on this subject by observing the 
fact that in a crack football match, no one shoots 
at the goal until a good opportunity arrives. The 
bal) is invariably passed rapidly to the centre 
before the shot is tried. The finer the hitter, the 
greater is the temptation to make very long shots 
at goal. Many goals are lost by this practice, 
for no ene can make a certainty of a goal at eighty 
or a hundred yards ; but if the ball is sent in exactly 
the right direction, but not hard enough to reach 
the Back line (1.e., the approach shot previously 
discussed), No. 1 if properly placed should have 
a great chance of scoring; if there is no No. 1 in 
front to pass the ball to, it is, as a rule, better to 
straighten the ball with the first stroke and then 
try with a second stroke to put it through the 
posts. 

When the ball is hit out from behind No. 2’s 
goal line (Fig. 41), he should place himself about 
ten or fifteen yards farther away from the goal and 
about thirty yards in front of the back line, unless 
the man hitting is a very long striker, in which case he 
may go further up and should have his pony on the 
move, as soon as Back starts to hit the ball, so as to 
have his pony cantering when the ball is hit up to 
him. As soon as the baJlis past him, he can gallop on 
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the line of it, and he will then be in possession. He 
must be well on the outside, so as to enable the 
Back to hit past him without danger of being 
struck by the ball. 

But the great thing to aim atis to get behind 
the ball, and gallop on its line, remembering that 
the further he follows the ball, the faster he will 
be going, while the ball keeps going slower ; so that 
he places himself in possession and his opponents 
may not cross him. 

If he goes out a long way for the hit-out he has 
to stand still and look over his shoulder, and very 
likely the ball will not reach him, in which case 
he will probably leave three of his opponents in 
the strong position of attacking two of his own 
side close to his own goal. 

With a weak hitter-out from behind, it is often 
best for him to take a start, when the ball is hit 
out, from the very goal line, and gallop mght on 
to the line of the ball at once. 

With a weak hitter-out from behind, the best 
plan is for No. 1 to be on the outside of No. 2, and 
only about ten yards in front of him, so that they 
may both have a chance of getting on to the line 
of the ball. 

When the opposing side is hitting out, No. 2 should 
place himself facing his adversary’s line, near the 
boards, behind his own No. 1 (Figs. 41 and 42). 
If they are hitting out near goal, he should be rather 
further from the boards. There are two reasons 
for this position: firstly, if his adversary hits the 
ball past his own No. 1 he has a good chance of meet- 
ing it, and thus preventing the opposing side getting a 
clear opening ; and secondly, if it is hit out to the 
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side, he will have a good chance of a back-hander. 
When the opposing side is hitting out from between 
No. 2 should regulate his position by the distance 
the striker from behind usually sends the ball. 


NO. I AND NO. 2 IN COMBINATION 


The duties of the No. 1 and the No. 2 must be 
taken together, for they must play with one mind, 
and must be constantly changing places. 

It ought not to signify in the least which player 
is in front of the other; either should be able to 
do the other’s work equally as well as his own. 

A more scientific game as regards these two 
players can be evolved in the no offside game, for 
the No.1 is no longer handicapped by being com- 
pelled to regulate his pace and tactics by those 
of the opposing Back. So that a pair of really fine 
players should be able to develop their own game 
to any extent, provided they are well served from 
behind. 

This game should consist of accurate forward 
passing at great pace, and they must be able to 
pick up the ball at speed, and hit to each other with 
certainty. 

I have only seen two pairs of players who really 
worked out and succeeded in playing the proper 
forward game, viz., the brothers Waterbury and 
the much regretted brothers Francis and Rivy 
Grenfell. 

The former pair were by far the most brilliant 
performers; but the twins worked absolutely with 
one mind, and in 1914 had succeeded by dint of con- 
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stant study and practice in developing a very perfect 
game. They kept extra ponies for practice, and 
had also a private ground which they kept properly 
rolled in order to be able to develop accurate passing 
at full speed. 
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Fig. 45.—The Twin Brothers: Capt. Francis Grenfell, V.C., 9th 
Lancers ; Rivy Grenfell, attached 9th Lancers. 


The loss of these two brothers and of Leslie. Cheape 
is a blow that English polo will not get over for 
very many years. 

No. 1 and No. 2 must be able to centre the ball 
by means of the stroke “‘ to the off or right front,’ 
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or by the stroke “to the near side under the 
pony’s neck’”’ (see Fig. 13), and if possible by 
the very difficult stroke ‘‘ to the off-side, from the 
near side, under the pony’s neck.’’ They must 
also be able to get the ball where they want it 
by the back-hand stroke on both sides of their 
pony. 

The No. 1 cannot afford to lie far out of the game, 
because when the game is going against his side 
the effect of this is that there would then be only 
three players to play against four. He must only 
be a length or two off-side, so that he is able to 
gallop in and crook the Back’s stick, or ride him 
off or hit a back-hander, and so assist in the 
defence. 

When his own side is attacking strongly he may 
gallop ahead as far as he likes in order to pick 
up the ball passed forward to him by one of his 
own side. 

It must be remembered that No. 1 can, if he is 
better mounted than the Back, hustle him all the 
time, ignoring the ball entirely. Teams have been 
seen in America consisting of three good players, 
with a fourth man devoting himself entirely to these 
tactics. If two such teams were to meet the game 
might deteriorate into a couple of battles between 
the respective Backs and No. 1’s, the other four 
being left to play as best they can. But that is 
not polo, and this picture is probably overdrawn, for 
no captain of a team would choose a poor striker 
if he could possibly get a good one. Still the No. 1, 
if well mounted, can make the Back’s life a burden 
to him, unless the Back is well enough mounted to 
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slip him and dash in, and meet the ball, constantly 
interchanging with his No. 3. My own experience 
when I played Back against a No. 1 of this kind 
was that he gave me a very bad time when I was 
on a bad pony, but when I was on a good one I] 
could escape him all right, especially when I had 
a No. 3 who covered me well. 

If No. xr cannot hit the ball with certainty the 
combination between No. 1 and 2 is destroyed. 
For it must be remembered that if a No. 1 devotes 
his whole time, and does not attempt to hit the 
ball at all, he will not succeed in eliminating a good 
Back altogether, no matter how hard he tries. For 
the sake of argument let us suppose that the No. 1 
is able to spoil so many of the Back’s strokes that 
the latter is only able to hit the ball half as often 
as he otherwise would: the result of this would be 
that the side on which the No. 1 who never hits the 
ball is playing, as far as hitting the ball goes, has 
only three men to three and a half. A side with 
such a No. 1 loses twenty-five per cent. of its hitting 
power. The inference, therefore, to be drawn is that 
the hard-riding No. 1, who cannot hit the ball, is 
only of use for the purpose of interfering as much 
as possible with one of the best players on the 
other side. 

Nos. 1 and 2 must extend the elasticity of their 
combination to include the No. 3 and the Back. 

The pace in this game is so fast that players 
must continually be carried out of their proper 
positions. The great principle must always be 
borne in mind that ‘‘one man must always be in 
each place.’’ 
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It should not matter how much they interchange 
so long as this principle is carried out. But the 
American champions of 1909 are the only team I 
ever saw who would still be in a comfortable 
position if their No. 1 got into the place of Back. 

Perfect combination is just as important in the 
present game as in the old days when off side was 
in force. But, probably owing chiefly to five years 
of war, there are few English teams now that display 
the accurate combination that we old players 
can remember in such teams as the Durham Light 
Infantry, 9th Lancers, 13th Hussars, the Pcats 
Sussex Team, the Old Cantabs, the Roehampton 
Team, when the Nickalls brothers played with 
Hardress Lloyd and Bertie Wilson, and the old 
Rugby Team. One reason of this is the dearth 
of good ponies, for now that there is no height limit 
it is much harder to get a good big pony than it 
used to be to get-a smaller one: for the big animals 
are horse-bred and inclined to pull: speed, too, 
counts for more, and a pony that used to be fast 
enough is now out of the hunt. The faster the 
game the more likely are ponies, especially young 
ones, to pull, and the same amount of time is not 
spent on their education as formerly. 

Scientific polo is impossible on unhandy ponies. 
I only saw one well-drilled team in. England in 
1921, and that was the American team which took 
the Cup away. Their ponies were so good and 
their strokes so accurate that they could develop, 
and keep up, a perfect combination at any pace. 
In 1921 there was not one properly-drilled English 
team, whereas in the old days many teams studied 
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scientific polo. There are very few players now who 
can coach and drill a team; probably the best 
teachers in 1928 were Captain Roark, Major Harrison 
and W. Balding. Since 1907 the Americans have 
had the inestimable advantage of being led for many 
years by Harry Whitney and Dev. Milburn. 

Up to 1914 there were many men who always 
made it their business to captain and drill any 
team that they played with. 

My first instructor was the late Colonel Renton, 
of the 17th; then in 1892 at Hurlingham there were 
John Watson, and the three brothers Peat, who 
always took endless trouble with beginners, Lam- 
mont and Colvin of the oth Lancers. De Lisle, 
first in India, then in London, MacLaren of 
the 13th, Buckmaster, my brothers and myself, 
Lord Charles Bentinck, Rimington and Neil Haig, 
John Vaughan, Hardress Lloyd, Pat Nickalls, 
Douglas Haig and Portal, of the 17th, Reggie 
Badger of the 12th used to teach polo and help 
beginners. All these players drilled young players 
not only in their own teams but on any scratch 
team that they happened to be playing in. 

Since the abolition of off side, more attention has 
been paid to brilliant striking, to the neglect of 
combination. But the tactics of the Hurricanes 
in 1927 and 1928 were excellent, and the Indian 
Army team gave an admirable demonstration in 
the second International match in America in 1927. 

American play has reached a very high standard, 
as demonstrated in 1927 against the Indian Army 
team. 
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LOSS OF COMBINATION 


Combination may be more difficult to master 
in the no off-side game, for it depends more on 
brilliant striking and accurate passing. But when 
combination is mastered, it is of even more im- 
portance than under the old rules that players should 
know each other’s play accurately, and that they 
should have confidence in each other’s powers; and 
that, because the No. 1 isin no way handicapped, the 
combination of all four players should reach a 
higher pitch of perfection. Four good men well 
acquainted with each other’s play are even more 
certain under no off-side rules to defeat four equally 
good men, but strangers to each other, than is the 
case under the old rules. 


DUTIES OF NO. 3 


No. 3 is perhaps the busiest man on his side, 
whether for attack or defence. In defence he must 
never let the opposing No. 2 gallop loose; because, 
if he does so, and the opposing No. 1 rides his Back 
off, No. 2 will have the chance of a clear run. It is 
No. 3's duty to attend to the carrying out of the 
rule that, in defence, two opponents should not be 
allowed on to the Back, except when the Back 
is a certain striker and has a clear chance of a 
back-hander. Then the No. 3 can collect his 
pony and be ready to turn and nip in quicker than 
his opposing No. 2, so that he can pick up the back- 
hander before him. In attack, and especially when 
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very close to goal, liberties in this respect are. of 
course, allowable. In attack, it is No. 3’s_ busi- 
ness to back up his No. 2, and if necessary, to make 
both No. 1 and No. 2 clear the way for him. He 
must be very quick, and, especially in a sticky 
game, must be always on the turn. If Back goes 
up into the game, he must drop into Back’s place 
like clockwork, particularly if he sees Back at- 
tempting a risky stroke, such as meeting the 
ball. 

In attack, No. 3 will get many openings, but he 
must remember that his first duty is to prevent the 
opposite side from hitting goals, and, bearing this 
in mind, he should always try to keep the ball in 
front of him. This result cannot be attained unless 
on every possible occasion he passes the ball right 
forward to No. 1 or No. 2, and resists the temptation 
of making runs himself, unless he can make a cer- 
tainty of hitting the ball next. If No. 3 sees the 
opposing No. 2 going to hit a back-hander, he 
should turn where he sees the ball 1s coming, and 
should not dash in to try to put No. 2 off his stroke, 
unless he sees that his own No. 2 1s coming back 
into his place. When No. 3 dashes in for an 
opening, he may often get into No. 2’s place, in 
which case he should take the first opportunity of 
changing back into his proper place. Though he 
should make No. 2 clear the way for him, his chief 
object should be to hit in the right direction, and 
place the ball for his No. 2, and not merely hit for- 
ward, leaving it to chance who may get it next. 
When No. 3 dashes in to get a run, which he will 
frequently do, No. 2 should promptly drop back 
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and take his place, so that, if No. 3 fails to get 
the ball or the game turns the other way, there 
may be a man in No. 3’s place, ready to defend. 

As No. 3 is generally in the middle of the game, 
a side can be captained from his place as well as 
from that of Back. 

If No. 3 can hit out from behind equally as well 
as the Back, it is best for him to do so, and to 
follow the ball up, backing up No. 2, so that the 
advantage of having the players in their proper 
places to begin with may be secured. If, however, 
Back be the stronger hitter, No. 3 should place 
himself slightly in front of goal, so as to be able 
to defend it, if the hit out be not successful (Fig. 41). 

When his opponents are hitting out, he should 
be about sixty yards or more away from the 
back line, where he thinks the ball will be hit, and 
towards the side of the ground. His duty is to 
try to get it before the opposing No. 2, and hit 
a back-hander towards goal to his own No.2. No. 3 
must be the pivot of the team. 


DUTIES OF BACK 


Back, whose place is the most important one in 
the game, is as a rule the Captain of the side. A 
first-class Back must not only be a fine player, 
but must also be a master of the tactics of polo, 
cool, resourceful, never liable to throw a chance 
away, and always ready to profit by the error of 
an adversary. He must be mounted on perfectly 
trained and very handy ponies. 

He should not stay too far out of the game, and 
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especially in attack, when close to the adversaries’ 
goal, he should be close up, ready to make a dash 
at goal. As a rule, it is best to hit a back-hander 
slightly sideways. A good Back generally hits the 
ball slightly under his pony’s tail, that is, towards 
his left rear; the object being that No. 3 may turn 
to the left and get to the ball right-handed, unless 
there is some particular reason for hitting the ball 
elsewhere. Back should make a habit of hitting 
his back-handers in this direction, because his 
Nos. 3 and 2 will then know where to go. Hitting 
a ball back-handed in this way is easier than hitting 
it away from one’s pony, and has the further ad- 
vantage that No. 3 gets to it better; because if 
he has to turn to the right after the ball, he will 
very likely have to take it on the near side, in 
order to prevent having his stick caught. Also, 
if No. I is in hot pursuit, a ball hit slightly sideways 
one way or the other will probably miss No. 1's 
pony ; but if hit straight back, 1t may not unlikely 
get stopped by the legs of that animal. 

Although we may often hear remarks about 
the bad luck of a back-hander hitting a pony, 
the accident in many cases is due to the faulty 
play of the man who hit it. In attack the Back 
should let the No. 1 get close to him, though not 
so close as to run the risk of having his back-hander 
stopped by the pony. Having got the No. 1 well 
on the gallop, he can back-hand the ball, turn 
round sharply and leave him behind, thus bring- 
ing four players against three. It is not a bad 
plan when near the adversaries’ goal for No. 3, 
particularly if he has confidence in the Back, to 
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let No. 2 of the opposing side on to him also, and 
prepare to turn for the back-hander. Then if the 
Back is very nippy, and if he can get them both 
galloping, he can turn quickly, and may be 
able to dart in and put both No. 1 and No. 2 
out of the game, in which case there will for the 
moment be four against two. 

The Back should be able to hit back-handers on 
the near side, which is not so easy to do as on the 
off, although it is not difficult by diligent practice 
to acquire the desired ability. Some very good 
players can hit the ball harder with a near side back- 
hander than they can hit it on the off side, and 
so get into the habit of doing so from choice. This 
is usually a mistake, for it is not easy for a man to hit 
on the near side with the same accuracy as on the 
off side, and his own side cannot tell where the 
bal’ is going. 

In the old days Backs used to try and place their 
back-handers so that No. 3 could get it; now the 
best Back players aim at hitting the ball right 
up to their Forwards. If No. 1, who should always 
try to come up on the stick side, succeeds in getting 
level, the Back will have no option but to ride him 
away to the right, in which case he will come in on 
the ball at the last moment possible, in order to hit 
a back-hander on the near side (Fig. 21). Back has 
here the further advantage that he cannot have his 
stick crooked, as the ball is on the far side of his pony 
from his opponent. 

The Back should always be on the move, popping 
here and there, and twisting and turning; if he 
stands still he will be collared by the No. 1 and 
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be unable to take any advantage of an opportunity 
when it presents itself. 

From playing in second-class polo or against 
inferior Nos. 1, many Backs acquire the bad habit 
of slowing up to hit a back-hander. Although, 
when going slow, a stronger and more accurate stroke 
can possibly be made, the temptation, which I know 
is strong, should be avoided, because the practice 
of this habit will probably make a man miss when 
going fast. When hard pressed near goal, the 
Back should, by a twist of his wrist, get the ball 
away almost at right angles, in front of the fore legs of 
the No. 1’s pony, towards the side of the ground, 
and place it in such a position, that it will be almost 
impossible to hit a goal. Ten yards in a direction 
of this kind will probably be worth more than 
fifty yards in front of goal. Finally, the best 
Back is he who has fewest goals hit against him. 
And even now in the no off-side game a Back who 
defends his goal consistently and well, will, off his 
own bat, win far more matches for his side than 
any other individual member of the team. He 
must always bear in mind that it is his duty to 
defend his goal, and to send the ball up to his 
forwards, in such a manner that they may be 
able to hit it through their opponents’ goal, and 
he must therefore try always to keep the ball in 
front of him. By this I mean, he must not, except 
to save a goal or as a last resort or if he sees that 
he is well coveted by his own No. 3, dash in on the 
chance of hitting the ball, in which case he may 
find himself on the wrong side of the ball, with 
his head turned the wrong way, and unable to 
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defend his goal. 

But with no off side the Back cannot employ 
the same defensive tactics as in the old game, for 
the No. 1 lying a length off side must get the start, 
and advantage when the game turns in the latter's 
favour. The best way to defend in the no off-side 
game is to attack whenever possible, and he must 
take chances and cannot help losing more goals 





Fig. 46.—The Whitney Cup, 1922. The Quidnuncs v. Argentine. 
The Quidnuancsin possession. Lord Wimborne left and Mr. J. Nelson 
nearest the camera. 


than under the old conditions. He must constantly 
meet the ball and trust to his No. 3 to cover him. 

The Back should always make a run if he can. 
But if he is not certain of getting the next hit 
at the ball, he should immediately stop his pony 
and resume his proper position at full speed. For 
if he goes on and is ridden over the ball, he is quite 
out of the game for the time, and his head is 
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pointing the wrong way for defence. The only 
occasion on which a Back may take a liberty of this 
kind is when he is in a very perfectly drilled team 
and he can count on his No. 3 and No. 2 to fall into 
their places behind him. 

When his opponents are hitting out from behind, 
the Back will look after the centre of the ground, 
so that they cannot hit across the ground with 
SUCCESS. 


CAPTAINING A SIDE 


For a Captain of a team to be successful, it is 
essential that his word should be absolute law. 
There should be no arguing or quarrelling in the 
game, even if he makes an error. A good deal of 
latitude as to speaking should be allowed in a 
match; but no one should shout so as to interfere 
with the Captain’s directions. Every member of 
a team should carefully listen for instructions, 
which, except those given by the Captain, may be 
restricted to ‘“‘ Take it’’; or shorter still, ‘‘ Man,’’ 
or “ Ball,” signifying ‘““ Take the man”’ or “‘ Take 
the ball,” ‘‘ Back-hander here,” ‘‘ Look out, Back,”’ 
“Leave it,’ and a few more of the same sort. 
The phrases used cannot be too distinctly uttered, 
and should be free from all ambiguity. As an 
instance to the contrary, I may mention that when 
a man shouts “All right!’’ probably meaning 
that he can get the ball himself, and wishes a 
comrade in front of him to leave it, the said comrade 
may not unlikely imagine that he himself is all 
right to go on and take the ball. Again, the 
Shout “‘ Ride him off’’ means either that the man 
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is only to ride the opponent off, or that he is also 
to try and hit the ball. “ Leave it” is the best 
expression for general use, as it is short, clear 
and emphatic. Every good player knows that, 
if he is told to “ leave it,’’ his duty is to gallop on 
at once and ride the next man, or place himself 
in the best position for taking on the ball when 
hit up to him. Many opportunities are lost by a 
player leaving the ball and pulling to one side in 
order to allow the man to whom he leaves the 
ball to take it on past him, whereas he should 
gallop forward at top speed. 


UMPIRING 


An Umpire must not only have the rules at his 
fingers’ ends and be in constant practice, but must 
also have quickness of eye, decision of character, 
application to his work, confidence in the correct- 
ness of his own opinion, and determination enough 
to stick to it. He should ride a good polo pony, 
work hard, never for a moment take his eyes off 
the game, and give his decisions promptly and 
clearly. His verdict is final, and should be re- 
received in absolute silence, no matter what the 
opinion of the players may be. To question his 
decision, either openly.or aside, is the height of 
bad form. “Even if we think that he has made a 
mistake, we should loyally keep that opinion to 
ourselves; for we must give him the credit of 
doing his best, and must remember that the smartest 
of umpires cannot always correctly decide a close 
thing. Besides, infallibility cannot be expected 
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from mortals. If umpires be not treated with 
consideration, and always given the credit of doing 
their best, it will become very difficult to find men 
who will accept the office; in fact, as it is, we have 
very few really good ones. 

Two umpires are necessary, as it is impossible 
for one man to cover the whole ground in a good 
match. The best way to divide the work of 
umpiring is to quarter the ground in the manner 
shown in Fig. 41. The umpires should keep to 
their own respective sides of the ground; the one 
remaining more or less in quarter H B G F, the 
other in quarter E F K D, so that neither will go 
near the other’s goal line. In this manner they 
can both obtain a good view of the game, and 
there will always be an umpire handy to give a 
reliable decision on a close point. Roughly speak- 
ing, the umpires should keep level with the two 
Backs. One umpire is responsible for one end of 
the game, and the other umpire at the opposite 
end. If, on the contrary, the two umpires get 
down to one end of the ground, and the ball is 
kept travelling up and down, cases needing their 
decision may occur at points too distant for them 
to accurately observe what happens ; for it is impos- 
sible for both of them to keep pace with the ball. 

In important matches a referee may be ap- 
pointed ; but his services are really never required 
except to decide a knotty point upon which the 
umpires have disagreed. 
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DANGERS OF POLO 


The ordinary idea held by people who have 
only seen polo played, that it is a very dangerous 
amusement, is entirely wrong, provided that the 
ponies are suitable, that the players adhere to the 
rules, and that they observe ordinary precautions 
for the safety of others, as well as for themselves. 
There is very little danger in polo, no matter how 
hard the match, if the eight players are good 
horsemen, the ponies well trained, and the men 
play fair, which unfortunately they do not always 
do. Then it is that a strong, determined umpire, 
a man who is no respecter of persons, is required. 
I regret to say that the foulest riders are not always 
found among the worst players. 

The causes of the accidents which occur in polo 
may be summed up as follows : 

1. Faulty ponies.—A polo pony should be under 
his rider’s control, should be up to his rider’s weight, 
should be thoroughly trained to the game, should 
have good shoulders, and should not be liable to 
cross his legs or speedy cut. Many ponies, how- 
ever, are played in fast games before they know 
their work, and even before they are properly 
broken. Consequently they pull, get out of con- 
trol, and will neither stop nor turn. The well- 
trained ones, on the contrary, will stop dead to 
avoid a collision, will turn, as the saying is, on a 
sixpenny-piece, and, like clever Irish hunters, will 
have a spare leg for every emergency. Besides, 
they will use their weight to such advantage that 
it will be exceedingly difficult to knock them over, 
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even if they be charged almost at right angles. 

Good polo ponies are far more scarce now than 
they were before the war, and now that the Measure- 
ment Rule has been done away with, horses over 
fifteen hands, unless perfectly trained (a state of 
perfection to which the big animal hardly ever 
arrives) are an added source of danger. 

2. Hard ground.—The danger from falls, which, 
with every precaution, will sometimes occur, is pro- 
portionate to the hardness of the ground, a fact 
which I think will account for the many sad acci- 
dents that have happened at polo in India. Luckily 
in England, where the turf is usually comparatively 
soft, there have been few serious mishaps. There 
has never been a better regulation framed than 
the one which enacts that players in India must 
wear sun helmets, and it would be an excellent 
thing if the same rule were in force in this country. 
Considering the hardness of the ground in the 
East, players there should be particular to use 
only ponies which are perfectly trained, well up 
to the weight they have got to carry, and possessed 
of good shoulders and true front action. 

3. Dangerous and reckless riding.—For this there 
is no excuse, aS the rule about crossing is so clear 
that its meaning cannot be misunderstood. Some 
men, who are generally the cause of these accidents, 
get so excited that, as soon as they start off gallop- 
ing, they lose their heads, and do not know what 
they are doing. Neither they nor bolting ponies 
Should be allowed on a polo ground. 

The whole question of crossing turns on the 
words, “‘at such a distance that the said player 
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shall not be compelled to check his pony to avoid 
a collision.” This is a vast improvement on the 
old wording of the rule, under which a great deal 
of the game of bluff was played. Now a smart 
umpire will give a cross if a man, from reasonable 
fear of collision, is obliged to check his pony. It 
must be borne in mind that the faster the pace, 
the more dangerous will be a cross, and the more 
distance will have to be allowed. 

4. Wild hitting.—I regret to say that there have 
been lately one or two very serious accidents from 
blows of sticks. Players should be extremely careful 
about the manner in which they wave their sticks, 
and about hitting hard in a scrimmage. On such 
occasions, dribbling is much more effective, and 
obviates the risk of giving a fearful blow to a man 
on the face, possibly resulting in the loss of an eye, 
or other serious injury. Some men appear to make 
a practice of hitting as hard as they can in a scrim- 
mage, with total disregard of what may happen to 
comrade or adversary; and they finish every 
stroke right up in the air, whether or not there 
happens to be a man or pony within striking 
distance. Such wild, dangerous strikers are usually 
found among second or third-class players. The 
umpire should certainly give a foul for any acci- 
dent caused by such practices. Players as a rule 
are not half considerate enough about the legs of 
other people’s ponies. 

No man should let drive recklessly, and hit as 
hard as he can, when there is another player in 
front of him. I know some players who are most 
dangerous, on account of acting in this manner. 
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They seem to think that they may hit where they 
like, and that they are in no way to blame, if they 
knock a man off his pony by a blow on the head 
at ten yards’ distance. I maintain that if they 
look where they are hitting, the risk of such an 
accident is reduced to a minimum. 

When riding along with an adversary on one’s 
left, one is very apt to hit him in the face if one 
tries the stroke under one’s pony’s neck, especially 
with a whippy stick. If this occurs, a foul should 
always be given against the striker. 

5. Blows from a ball.—This cause of danger is 
not nearly so fruitful of accident as the other four, 
although the ball occasionally inflicts unpleasant 
blows. There is small danger of a bad blow from 
a ball if a proper helmet is worn. 


CRUELTY IN POLO PLAYING 


From time to time, ignorant people have talked a 
great deal of nonsense about the cruelty to ponies 
at polo. In well-managed stables, there is no 
description of horse which has such a good time 
as a polo pony. He gets just enough work to keep 
him fit; he is fed on the best ; if in tip-top condi- 
tion, he is seldom much distressed by the severest 
of matches; and he probably has six months’ 
rest out of twelve. If my readers will compare 
his lot with that of a hunter which has to go through 
long hours of exposure, hunger and fatigue, with 
a heavy weight on his back, from early morning to 
late in the evening, in every description of bleak 
weather, they will, I think, admit that the pony has 
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the best of it. I am certain that many ponies 
like the game; in fact, I have had several which 
always gave me the impression that they enjoyed 
it as much as I did. 

There is one way in which a pony can be tortured 
unmercifully, and his game of polo converted from 
an amusement into agony, and that is by his mouth 
being wrenched about with a severe bridle, by a 
heavy-fisted rider. The cause which makes a large 
number of ponies pull is simply pain; for the more 
they are hurt, the more will they pull, until they are 





Fig. 48.—India-rubber Pelham. 


driven almost mad. Every polo player, if he 
cannot trust his groom to do it, should examine 
his pony’s mouth after every game of polo, and 
should specially look at the bars of the mouth and 
under the root of the tongue. Any pony which 
bleeds at the mouth is wrongly bitted, and under 
such circumstances, immediate steps should be 
taken to prevent a recurrence of this mishap. A 
new and easier bit should be tried, such as an 
India-rubber Pelham (Fig. 48), or half-moon Pelham 
(Fig. 86), or the bit may be wrapped round with 
sponge or wash-leather. No player should 
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knowingly continue to ride a pony which bleeds at 
the mouth. In most cases, the seat of the injury 
will be found on the bars of the lower jaw, just in 
front of the first back tooth. 

Many ponies which will pull desperately in severe 
bits, will play kindly in light ones. 

Men with loose seats should never use severe 
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From a painting by] (G. F. Lucas-Lvcas, 
Fig. 49.—Mr. Walter Jones’s ‘' Charmer.” 


bridles at polo; because they hang on to their 
horses’ heads, and consequently have bad hands. 
Although the effects of sharp spurs, cutting whips 
and blows on the legs from sticks, are far less pain- 
ful than those of severe bits, we should remember 
that ponies have feelings. Reckless hitting into 
a scrimmage, regardless of ponies’ legs, causes 
quite as much cruelty as sharp spurs, which are 
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not allowed at Polo. Also, a young player should 
carefully accustom himself not to hit his own pony’s 
legs with stick or ball. 

As a good pony is worth a vast amount of trouble, 
the owner should consider his comfort in and out of 
the stable, and should see that he is sound and fit, 
and properly bitted and saddled, before playing 
him. The animal will then last for many years, 
and will become as fond of the game as his master. 
The long lease of playing hfe enjoyed by the 
majority of polo ponies, is one reason for the 
enormous prices fetched by first-class ponies during 
late years. It is by no means uncommon for a 
pony of fifteen years of age to be playing as well as 
ever he did. Many ponies are not at their best 
until they are nine or ten. Ifa man buys a sound, 
good, six years’ old polo pony, he will in all prob- 
ability get ten years’ play out of him. Mr. Rawlin- 
son’s pony Redskin, which was registered at 
Hurlingham as an aged pony in 1881, was playing 
in 1897, and was consequently at least twenty-three 
years of age at that time. Mr. Walter Jones’s 
Charmer played in the Rugby Team for thirteen 
consecutive seasons, and never missed a match 
when required. She also played in all the Inter- 
national matches of 1902 and 1909 (see Fig. 409). 
Sailor played for sixteen seasons. 


FAIR PLAY 


I have sometimes heard the question discussed 
whether polo is a sport or a game. There is no 
doubt that it is a sporting game, and should there- 
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fore be played in a sportsmanlike manner. Any- 
thing in the least unfair should be rigidly excluded. 

Such tactics as wasting time in hitting out from 
behind the line, when one goal ahead near the finish 
of a match, or in hitting the ball out at the side 
with the same object, is the very worst of form. 

A deliberate foul, even to save a goal in a close 
match, because the umpire is not in a position to 
see, or because he is known to be inexperienced 
and may be bluffed with impunity, is utterly 
opposed to all the principles of fair play. Appeals 
for a foul should not be made, unless the player is 
honestly of opinion that the appeal ought to be 
answered in his favour. 

There can be no greater feather in the cap of a 
team, than for the members of it to be able to say 
that they have won a good cup, without having 
had a single foul given against them. 

For polo to be a good game, every player should 
try his hardest to win; but nothing should ever 
be done contrary either to the spirit or letter of 
the Rules. There should be no quarrelling, no 
grumbling at the umpire’s decision, and none of 
the “win, tie or wrangle” element. If played in 
this spirit, there is no game in the world like 
polo. 


CHAPTER III 


POLO APPLIANCES 


Polo grounds—Goal posts—Sticks—Polo dress 
POLO GROUNDS 


A FULL-SIZED boarded ground is three hundred 
yards by one hundred and fifty yards. A short 
ground spoils the game, and consequently no 
ground should be shorter than two hundred and 
seventy-five yards. Boards, which generally vary 
from nine to eleven inches in height, prevent a 
ball from going out of play. All grounds in 
England should be boarded. They save many hard 
hits, and many strokes which would cause the ball 
to just trickle over the line. Hitting round too 
much, because of the presence of the boards, is not 
advisable, and hitting for the rebound off the boards 
is nearly always bad play. The annoyance often 
experienced in an unboarded ground of having a 
good, hard, straight hit down the edge of the ground 
from the side roll a few inches out of play, owing, 
very possibly, to some inequality on the surface, is 
saved by the boards. 

A good plan to prevent the ball hanging under 
the boards, is to raise the turf close to them two 


or three inches, and slope it inwards, or, better still, 
B32 
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a piece of timber of the required shape, so that if 
the ball touches them, no matter how gently, it 
will roll out again, and permit of a clear hit being 
obtained. 

Great pains should be taken with the turf, which, 
even if not very good at first, will improve in a 
few years to an extraordinary extent, if well treated 
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Photo by] [W. A. Rouon. 
Fig. 50.—‘' Prince Friarstown.” First Prize. Polo Pony Stallions, 
London Show, 1921 and 1922 


in the winter. Stable manure should not be used 
on polo grounds at all, and even good old cattle 
straw manure is apt to make the surface rotten ; 
unless put on in a moderate amount. The best 
ordinary dressing is good sifted garden soil, or the 
top spit of soil which can always be obtained where 
building operations are going on. Another good 
H 
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mixture is well rotted leaf-mould and road scrapings. 

Of artificial manures, Peruvian guano is the 
best, but it is very expensive, costing some fifteen 
pounds per ton; four and a half hundredweight is 
required to the acre. I have used it with great 
success where there are bad spots on a polo ground, 
but to do a whole ground with it would cost about 
thirty-five pounds for the manure alone. 

The next best to Peruvian guano for ordinary 
soils is bone meal, a very lasting manure; the best 
quality of this is cheapest in the long run, and five 
hundredweight to the acre is required. 

Superphosphate of lime is also very good; four 
hundredweight to the acre is, as a rule, sufficient. 

Basic slag and kainite should not be used for 
polo grounds, as they both encourage clover, which 
makes a polo ground slippery; this is especially 
the case with basic slag. 

An admirable dressing for any polo ground 
is sea sand, which always encourages the strong 
fine grasses of the most valuable kinds for polo 
purposes. If expense is no _ object, repeated 
dressings of this, quarter to half an inch thick, 
can do nothing but good. If sea sand is not pro- 
curable, river sand is almost equally good, and I 
have found the ordinary red sand an excellent 
substitute, and of very great benefit in several 
instances. 

The best ordinary and most economical treat- 
ment for polo grounds is to mix grass seed with 
sifted garden soil and spread it with a shovel. 
Two carts should be employed, with two horses 
and five men. The mixture of soil and seed is 
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Photo by] [J. H. HARE, Collier's Weekly. 
Capt. G. E. Bellville. Capt. C. C. de Crespigny. W. S. Buckmaster. Capt. E. D. Miller. 
Fig. 51.—Hurlingham Team Winners of Lakewood Cup, April, rgro. 
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loaded into the cart by two men, one man leads 
the horse, and takes the cart to two men working 
with shovels in the field; he then takes back the 
empty cart, and so on. The two men with the 
shovels walk behind the cart and shovel the sifted 
soil and grass seed on to all the bare places. This 
should be done as soon as possible after the polo 
season is over, the earlier the better, so as to let the 
young grass get a good start before the winter. 
In any case, it should be finished by the first of 
October, although that is rather late. 

Sheep running on polo grounds in the winter do 
nothing but good, especially if they are fed in addition. 
Harrows should be put once over the ground, 
and it should be mown if the grass grows more 
than two inches long. Supposing a ground to 
have been treated like this in the first half of 
September. A second good dressing of sifted soil 
or sand in the winter will do good, but this is 
only necessary if the soil is poor and the herbage 
weak. If there are any bare places left on the 
ground in February they must be mended up 
then with bits of turf. The Rugby grounds are 
treated in the first manner every autumn, and 
sheep are allowed to run on them all the winter. 
Few grounds get more play or stand it better. 

The best time for rolling is generally during the 
first week in March, after about two days of the 
east winds coming on top of the February rains, 
before the wind has had time to make the worm 
casts dusty. Grounds should never be rolled when 
the worm casts would make a wet paste on the young 
grass blades, as that would weaken their growth. 
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Water well laid on is a grand thing to keep a 
ground in good order, but its application in England 
is seldom possible; for an enormous quantity is 
required to produce a marked effect. When a 
ground has been cut up by play, it should be care- 
fully trodden in before being rolled. Rolling will 
be useless unless the pieces of turf which have been 
cut out are first replaced. A ground which is well 
looked after will stand an extraordinary amount of 


play. 
GOAL POSTS 


The best kind of goal posts are made of basket- 
work. The advantage of these over any other 
kind is that they can be so easily repaired by any 
basket maker: they last for years. 

Those in ordinary use are made of Willesden 
paper, and can be obtained from the Willesden 
Paper and Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, 
N.W. They should be crected with a thin post of 
wood in the centre, and a socket of thin iron or 
zinc for the lower extremities of the paper posts 
to slip into. They can then be easily put up or 
taken down as may be required. The advantages 
of these posts are immunity from danger to player 
or pony, in the event of colliding against them, 
and the fact that they can be readily seen, either 
by the umpire, when he tries to note on which 
side of the post the ball goes, or by the player, 
who has time only for a hurried glance before 
making a shot at goal. It is evident that thin 
wooden posts are difficult to sce, and that thick 
ones are dangerous to knock up against. 
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STICKS 


A good stick is almost as necessary to the polo 
player as a good pony. As different players require 


different sorts of sticks, no hard and fast rules 
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can be laid down as to their length, weight, and 


Shape; hence, each player must find out for him- 
self what kind of stick suits him best. Figs. 53, 
54, 55, 50, 57 and 58 show the six principal types 
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of sticks in use. A man with a muscular arm and 
a strong wrist can obtain the advantage of using 
a stick with a heavy head; and a man with a 
long arm can get increased command by using a 
short one. Also, the shorter the stick, the heavier 
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Fig. 58. 
The American 
pattern. 


can the head be made without altering the balance, 
and, consequently, the more driving power can 


be obtained. 


Care must be taken that the weight of the head 
is proportionate to the strength of the stick. 
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Although a certain amount of spring in the cane is 
necessary for the stick to drive well, very whippy 
sticks are dangerous, as they are apt to curl round 
and hit an opponent in the face, especially if the 
hit be made under the pony’s neck. Above all 
things a stick must be well balanced. Fifty-two 
inches for a 14°3 pony is a good average length, 
the limit being about two inches.either way. The 
shorter the stick the easier it is to use. It requires 
a very strong wrist and arm to wield a long stick 
with a heavy head, and it should be remembered 
that for every inch a stick is shortened a head 
one ounce heavier can be used, and the same balance 
observed. The best plan for a beginner in search 
of a good stick 1s to make a collection of the different 
kinds of sticks which the best players of his ac- 
quaintance use, and having tried them, to find out 
which sort suits him best. He can then order his 
own sticks from the maker, taking the greatest care 
that he obtains an exactly similar article. He need 
not think that a stick made by Salter, Holbrow, 
Buchanan or Preston can be successfully copied 
by the village carpenter. A tape loop on the handle 
will often save a player from dropping a stick, 
which accident might cause the loss of a match. 
The loop should readily yield (which a strong leather 
one might not do) to a severe pull, so that there 
may be no risk of hurting the wrist, if, for instance, 
the head of the stick is caught in a pony’s bridle, 
and the stick is thus violently pulled out of the 
hand. 

The Back as a rule requires a longer stick than 
a forward player; because he has often to hit a 
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back-hander at some distance from his pony He 
also needs a stick with a light head, in order to 
be able to play close, and to put in a lot of wrist 
work when being hustled by an opponent. 

The shape of the head of the various sticks in 
ordinary use is shown in Fig. 59. The cigar- 
shaped head has very much come into fashion 
since the visit, in 1909, of the Americans, who all 





Lloyd. Cigar. 
Fig. 59.—Different types of heads of Polo Sticks. 


Cylinder. Square. Le Galla.s. 


use this style. Cigar-shaped heads are grcatly 
used in India, where the ground is hard and level. 
The handle of the stick should be oval, not round, 
so that it may not be liable to turn in the hand or 
slip, and in size it must fit the hand of the player. 
To still further prevent such an accident occurring, 
Mr. Salter has invented his “ India-rubber grip.” 
Besides, a stick with an oval-shaped handle can 
always be held in the right position for the head 
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to strike the ball without the player having to look 
at it. 


POLO DRESS 


For the sake of spectators as well as players, 
it is very important that distinctive colours should 
be worn by opposing teams. The best plan, 
especially when the players are not well known to 
each other, is for one side to wear white, and the 
other some dark colour. Sashes are not distinctive 
enough, and are uncomfortable to wear, unless 
they fit well and are pinned under the left arm. 
I have found that the best thing for the dark side 
to put on is a linen or silk waistcoat of some dark 
colour. These waistcoats are light, do not impede 
one’s movements in the slightest, and show the 
spectators at a glance how the game is going. 
Decided colours, such as dark blue, bright red, 
and bright yellow, are better than light shades, 
which are not very different from white at a 
distance. 

Saddle-cloths with numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4, area 
great help to spectators. The numbers must 
correspond with the player’s position in the game. 

Anything that improves the game as a spectacle 
for the onlookers should be studied by players, 
who should remember that most of their clubs 
are in a flourishing condition only because of the 
Support accorded by non-playing members. 


CHAPTER IV 
CHOOSING A POLO PONY 


THE questions here are: what to buy, and how to 
buy. This problem is greatly simplified if money 
be no object. The best advice for an intending 
purchaser is for him to be always ready to buy a 
really first-class, trained pony. A small number 
of such animals come into the market every year ; 
but to get the real article, a man must be just as 
ready to buy in November or January, as in May 
or July. A first-class pony is of more importance 
to an ambitious polo player than is a first-class 
hunter to a man who means riding in the first flight 
in the Shires; for many faults of mouth and 
manners may be overlooked in a brilliant cross- 
country horse, but not in a polo pony, which must 
be perfection itself in a game. For instance, a 
fine horseman on a puller which is able to gallop 
and jump, can get across Leicestershire with a 
fair amount of comfort to himself and safety to 
others; but a pony which pulls at polo, although 
it may do well enough in a slow game, is perfectly 
useless, even to the best of horsemen, in a first- 
class match. A single fault, such as being a slow 
starter, shying off the ball, refusing to try when 
alongside another pony, or a little want of pluck 
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when facing a back-hander, or when jostling another 
pony, immediately puts a polo pony out of the first 
class. Again, on a slow hunter, though perfect 
jumper, a man who means going the shortest way 
to hounds can, five days out of six, see a lot of fun 
even in the grass counties; but a slow pony is 
absolutely useless in a first-class polo match. As 
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Fig. 60.—Mr. W. J. Joness “* Luna.” 


perfection, without any credit being allowed for 
compensating merit, 1s demanded in a first-class 
polo pony, I do not think that men who have never 
played polo, and polo players who have never ridden 
a good pony, are justified in the remarks they often 
make about the—what they call—absurdly high 
prices some polo ponies fetch. A rich man who 
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means to play polo should keep his eyes open, 
and should never miss the chance of buying a 
pony of this class, if he hears of one for sale. He 
will be much mistaken if he thinks that he can 
provide himself at a moment’s notice with a stud 
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Photo by) (ML. H. HAE». 
Fig. 61.—The late Lieut.-Co]. Renton’s ‘‘ Matchbox.” 


of first-class polo ponies at the commencement of 
the polo season. 

If a man cannot afford to play on the best of 
ponies, he can, however, get his fun on moderate 
ones; but in that case must forego the pleasures 
of first-class matches. It is true to a certain 
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Fig. 62.—Mr. W. S. Buckmaster on “ Sunshine.” 
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extent that price prevents men playing polo, 
especially when good ponies are wanted all in a 
moment; but the fact that training greatly en- 
hances the value of a pony, enables many a man 
to play polo who could not otherwise do so. A 
fair player, who is also a fine horseman, need spend 
very little on his polo, if he looks about for likely 
young animals, and if he takes the time and trouble 
to train them when found. 

As the method of training raw ponies 1s described 
in Chapter V., I will now pass on to discuss the 
kind of pony we ought to select. When purchasing 
a pony stud, almost the first thing to do is to decide 
what height to aim at, and to get them all of much 
the same size and stamp. The height of ponies 
has now been done away with, not because a big 
animal is better than one of moderate size, but be- 
cause there is no good supply, since the war, of 
well-bred 14°2 and 14°3 ponies. Hundreds of good 
polo ponies, potential brood mares, and ponies 
that would now be playing polo, perished, or were 
worn out during the war. The ideal height is an 
animal of not more than 14°3, of pony type, breeding 
and character. The horse-bred animal is seldom 
handy enough for the game, and its tempera- 
ments will not as a rule stand the strain. Like 
breeds like, and the progeny of a good polo pony 
mare will almost certainly make a good polo pony : 
I go further and say that the progeny of a bad 
polo pony will probably inherit the bad qualities 
of his sire or dam. 

Don’t be carried away by the craze for big ponies. 
150 hands is big enough for any player. Some of 
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the best ponies that have ever appeared were clean 
thorough-breds, such as Maystar (Fig. 67). Since 
the height measurement was abolished, the pace of 
the game has vastly increased and more and more 
thorough-bred ponies have come into the game. 

So much so, that it is now not worth while to 
start training a pony for polo unless it is nearly 
thorough-bred. By this I mean that the sire should 
be thorough-bred and the mare a very well bred pony. 

But the sire should come of a family that is of a 
stout placid strain, such as Mark Forward, his son 
Right Forward, Cherry Tint, his son Wild Tint out 
of Bowery, a thorough-bred polo pony, Prince Friars 
Town, Bridgewater, and many others. These sires 
all seem to transmit their placid disposition to their 
descendants. 

Thorough-breds are naturally intelligent and as a 
rule have good mouths to start with, but a hot 
excitable strain must be avoided, for it must be re- 
membered that for many generations thorough-breds 
has been bred to race against one another, and now 
we want to breed temperate ponies, that do not hot 
up in a game. The majority of the best ponies of 
all were the ponies that came of the old Irish strain, 
whose dams were descended from the old Irish hunter 
stock, and whose sires in many instances got many 
good steeplechase horses. Silverdale Faith (see Fig. 
"110), thorough-bred by Cherry Tint out of Bowery, is 
descended on the dam’s side from Ascetic. All such 
thorough-bred mares should be bred from, and their 
sons should be kept as stallions for the future benefit 
of the breed of polo ponies. 

Black Bella (see Fig. 69), isacase in point. She 
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bred Belsire, who was exported to the Argentine, and 
has been most successful in that country. Many 
of the good black Argentine ponies that we see 
playing in this country are his sons and daughters. 
These are the lines on which the members of the 
National Pony Society are breeding (see Chapters IX 
and XVI), and they deserve all the support that 
polo players can give them. 

Ireland has produced more good polo ponies than 
any other country, and most of them are bred by 
thorough-bred hunting sires out of well-bred pony 
mares. But alas we get few ponies from Ireland now. 

Experience shows that the increase of strength, 
speed and weight in very big ponies does not com- 
pensate for the loss of handiness, although it is 
undoubtedly possible to make some horses of 1571 
hands, and even more, handy for polo. 

If the would-be purchaser meets a likely unbroken 
pony, I would advise him, unless he is anxious to 
try experiments, not to buy it until it is broken, so 
that he may feel how the animal will move under 
him. If, however, he is willing to take the chance 
of the pony turning out well, being probably 
stimulated thereto by the fact that unbroken 
ponies are cheaper than ‘‘ made” ones, he should 
not decide to purchase without looking into the 
pony’s pedigree, and, if possible, seeing the dam. 
If she is well-bred and of the proper stamp for 
a polo-pony, and if the sire is thorough-bred 
English or Arab, our friend will not do wrong to 
buy the youngster at a fair price. If the dam 1s 
a good old polo pony, the progeny is practically 
certain to train easily and take to the game naturally. 
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But if the dam is a commoner and the sire half- 
bred, he should have nothing to do with the pony, 
no matter how good-looking it may be. In fact. 
I would go further, and say that if either the sire 
or dam was under-bred, the pony would not be 
worth training, although I might be wrong in a few 
exceptional cases. Nothing is more annoying than 
to take a lot of trouble with a pony, and then find 





Fig. 64.—The late Mr. W. J. Drybrough on “ Chariton.” 


out that he is too slow for polo. Most of the failures 
which I have had with polo ponies, have been due 
to the fact of my not following out the rule which 
I here lay down. I have never found a pony too 
slow for polo if its pedigree was all mght. A pony 
by a thorough-bred horse out of a well-bred pony 
mare, who had herself been a good polo pony, 
is an ideal pedigree. Breeders in Ireland are 
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very particular about pedigrees; so it will not 
be difficult, if one buys straight from them, to verify 
the accuracy of the breeding. 

The great test by which to judge if a raw pony is 
likely to do well at polo, is the manner in which 
he moves when ridden. If he goes strong and well, 





[W. W. Roucs & Co. 
Fig. 6;—'‘The Count.” see page 422 


has good shoulders and a nice mouth and manners, 
and is sound, there need not be much doubt about 
him. If he pulls or shows signs of bad temper, it 
will be long odds against him turning out satis- 
factorily, and he should therefore be avoided. 
When trying a young pony, if he can be made 
to pull he is best avoided; the way to find this 
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out is to spend some time on his back, get him 
thoroughly steady, then gallop him hard, and, if 
possible, see if he loses his mouth and temper in 
company with another pony. He will have to go 
through such strain and excitement when playing 
the game that if he will not stand rousing under 
these conditions he is unlikely to have the tempera- 
ment for polo. 

The chief points of conformation to look for in a 
polo pony are: 

1. Good shoulders which will ride well, and 
which the pony can use with perfect freedom. 
Some of the very best ponies I have ridden have 
been rather short in front. Very long shoulders 
such as one looks for in a weight-carrying hunter 
or steeplechase horse are a drawback, as they 
rather detract from a pony’s handiness. Ponies 
should be short coupled: one does not want too 
much in front of one any more than one wants 
too much length behind the saddle; though of 
course it is far better to have the length in front 
than behind. The best way to judge if a polo 
pony or hunter has good shoulders is to gallop 
him down a sharp incline. If he gives us con- 
fidence when doing this, we may be certain there 
is nothing wrong with his shoulders. If, on the 
other hand, he travels down hill in stilty fashion, 
and gives us the impression that he may come 
down on his head at any moment, we may conclude 
that his shoulders are faulty, no matter how good 
they may look. We should never judge a pony’s 
shoulders simply by their appearance. 

2. A fairly long neck properly sct on. The pos- 
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Photo by) . (M. H. Haygs. 
Fig. 66.—Mr. J. Peat’s ‘‘ Dynamite.’ 
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Fig. 67.—'‘ Maystar.” Mr. Walter Jones's best pony, 
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session of this desirable point reduces liability to 
pull. I have found that a short thick neck is one 
of the most fatal defects a polo pony can have; 
for, as a rule, such a pony will be difficult to turn, 
and wi!l have a bad mouth. 

3. A short strong back, with the best of loins, and 
plenty of depth in the middle of the back. The 
strength of the loins can best be judged by their 
width and flatness. Ponies long in the back are 
seldom able to turn quickly or to carry weight. 

4. Good hocks well let down right under him. 
Sickle hocks are no disadvantage, as they enable 
the pony to turn quickly. 

5. Not too heavy a body for his legs. 

6. The best of fore legs, with plenty of bone in 
proportion to the size of the body. The shorter 
the cannon bone is, the better. The fore legs should 
be straight from elbow to fetlock (that is to say, 
the pony should be neither “ over’ nor ‘“ back ”’ 
at the knees) ; the back tendons should be as nearly 
as possible parallel to the cannon bone; and the 
suspensory ligament should stand out in a sharply- 
defined manner between the cannon bone and back 
tendons. With these conditions, the thicker the 
cannon bone, suspensory ligament and back tendons 
are, the stronger will be the leg and the better able 
will it be to stand work. Any increased thickness 
due to injury will be accompanied in the case of the 
suspensory ligament, by the filling up, to a greater or 
less extent, of the spaces between it and the cannon 
bone and back tendons; and in the case of the back 
tendons, by a more or less puffy condition of the 
part. The broader the fetlock is, compared to the 
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width of the leg just below the knee, the less able 
will the animal be to stand fast work. We may 
see the correctness of this remark, if we compare 
the shape of the fore leg of a thorough-bred with 
that of a cart horse. 

7. Strong, well-sloped pasterns, not too short. 
The shorter and more upright the pasterns are, 
the worse will the pony stand work on hard ground. 

8. The hoofs should be strong, the soles concave, 
and the frogs well developed. 

g. Plenty of quality, combined with substance. 

10. A good kind eye. A pony with a wild staring 
eye seldom makes a good polo pony. 

11. Lastly, and most important of all, ‘ good 
action ’’ is essential. It must be remembered that 
a pony with perfect action is as a rule perfect in 
other respects as regards conformation. Action 
carries weight. 

The weight borne by the fore legs as compared to 
that sustained by the hind limbs, varies in propor- 
tion to the weight of the mder. Hence, a wesght- 
carrier should be proportionately lighter in front 
than a light-weight pony, and on this account will 
require to have his shoulders particularly well 
sloped, which is a point of conformation that will 
give his back the appearance of being very short. 
For the same reason, he should have a compara- 
tively light head and neck. As the weight on the 
fore legs also varies according as the height at the 
withers is greater than that at the croup, a pony 
which has to carry a heavy man should not be low 
in front. This reasoning is supported by the fact 
that the height at the withers as compared to that 
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Fig. 68.—-The late Sir Humphrey de Trafford's ‘‘Gold. 
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Fig. 69.—'‘ Black Bella,” the property of Lord Charles Bentinck 
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From a painting by] (H. F. Lucas-Lvoas. 
Fig. 70.—‘* Orangeman.” 
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From a painting by} 
Fig. 71.—Capt E. D Miller’s “ Worcester.” 
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at the croup, is greater in steeplechase horses, and 
especially in hunters, than in racehorses. 

The three following types of handsome ponies 
should be avoided : 

The first type is very beautiful, but is more suit- 
able for hacking than polo, as he is a thorough-bred 
weed, long in the leg, light of bone, narrow between 
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Fig. 72.—'‘Naughty Girl.” see page 415 


the rider’s legs, and deficient of weight and sub- 
Stance (Fig. 74). We see this type, but of larger 
size, on every racecourse, and many of this kind are 
bred which are not big enough for racing. They 
are seldom fit for polo, because, even if they play 
well, which they rarely do, they are usually not 
placid enough, and are too light to hold their 
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own among the heavy ponies they will have to 
meet. 

The second type is the long-striding, awkward, 
but generally well-bred galloping pony which gives 
a rider who mounts him for the first time the im- 
pression that the animal requires a forty-acre field 
to turn in. Even if trained to stop and tum, he 
takes too much out of himself when performing 
these movements, and will very rarely become a 
quick and handy polo pony. He is of the horse, 
and not of the pony type. Even if his shape and 
make is all that is required, a good judge will find 
out his defects the moment he rides him. 

The third type is the good-looking coachy pony 
with shoulders which we do not discover to be more 
suitable for the collar than the saddle, until we sit 
over them. I know many such ponies, and have 
seen some of them honoured in the show ning by 
judges who did not ride them. Such ponies are 
seldom sufficiently fast for polo, and even if they 
have the requisite speed, their conformation prevents 
them turning quickly enough. 

We should bear in mind that a certain amount 
of weight-carrying power is essential in a first-class 
pony: by this I mean that ponies not up to eleven 
stone are not, as a rule, strong enough to stand a 
hard first-class match. 

But we must remember that weight-carriers are 
deceptive ; sometimes the legs of a big powerful 
pony are not strong enough to carry the pony, 
much less its rider. Blood and action carry weight, 
and some of the very best weight carriers at the 
first glance look as if they would only carry about 
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twelve stone. As a matter of fact, only a heavy 
man can really be a judge of a weight carrier. 
Weight and strength are Tequired to withstand the 
knocking about and riding off by heavy men on 
heavy ponies. Although a light weight may hunt 
brilliantly on light-weight horses, he must have 
ponies with strength and substance if he wants to 





Fig. 74.. -The wrong type of thorough-bred pony. 


take his place in good polo. 

The defect which should above all be avoided in 
a polo pony, is the possession of a bad or impetuous 
temper ; because an animal which has this defect 
hardly ever turns out satisfactorily, and is there- 
fore not worth the trouble of training. A perfect 
and natural mouth as a rule means a good temper : 
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good mouths and good tempers are hereditary. 
Never buy a pony with a bad mouth ; it will only get 
worse. Although it is frequently impossible to be 
certain that a pony has a bad temper before feeding 
him well on corn, we may often get a reliable intima- 
tion of it, in the first instance, by the appearance of 
the animal’s eye, which is his most tell-tale feature. 
When buying a trained polo pony or one which has 
done other kinds of work, the intending purchaser will 
do well to carefully examine the animal’s mouth and 
lower -jaw, in order to find marks of old scars on 
the chin-groove or bruises or sores on the corners 
of the lips, bars of the mouth and under the tongue, 
all of which are generally sure signs of pulling, and 
should therefore be regarded with the greatest 
suspicion. 

Good actton is most important, because it means 
speed and weight-carrying power, and is obtained 
when the movement in all paces is true, straight 
and not too high. We should never buy a pony 
which turns its toes out; because this defect will 
probably give rise to brushing, and will more or less 
detract from the animal’s weight-carrying power. 
A pony that steps high can seldom gallop. <A quick 
striding galloper generally makes a better polo 
pony than one which goes in racehorse style ; 
because he is quicker at starting and turning. 
Many long striding thorough-breds, however, soon 
learn to shorten their stride as occasion may demand, 
and thus adapt themselves to the game. 

Of course, the purchaser must be guided by his 
own requirements. If he is buying several for 
himself, he should try to get them as much as 
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possible of the same height and character. 

The would-be purchaser may also buy well- 
known ponies at Tattersall’s. There is no place 
like an auction for a pony to fetch its real value, 
although fancy prices are sometimes given, when 
more than one man is anxious to get the same 
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Tig. 75.—A bad type of pony. 

Note his upside-down neck and weak back and slack nbs. An upside- 
down neck ts one of the very worst faults a pony can have. 


animal. Polo ponies, if properly advertised, will 
almost invariably fetch their full value at Tatter- 
sall’s in the months of March, April, May, June and 
July. The fact that many terrible brutes are sold 
by auction during the summer, under the descrip- 
tion of “‘ good polo ponies,’ should make us very 
careful before bidding, to find out all we can about 
the animal which we are thinking of buying. 
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The guarantee at Albert Gate is that “a good 
polo pony must be sound in wind and eyes, quiet 
to ride, go to a ball, and be capable of being played.”’ 
This is a great protection to purchasers. To be 
on the safe side, a man should never buy a pony 
which has been trained and played. unless he can 
trust the seller to tell him the truth, or unless he 
knows all about the pony himself, or through a 
friend. Personal trial, if possible, in a game is 
of course the best means of finding out the animal's 
merits and defects ; for what will suit one man will 
not always suit another, and even with the best 
intentions, the seller or friend may recommend an 
entirely unsuitable pony. Besides, if the purchaser, 
after having tried the pony, finds that he has made 
a mistake, he will have no one but himself to blame. 

A great many good ponies are missed owing to 
veterinary certificates. By all means, I would 
advise that a pony should be examined, particularly 
for its eyes and feet ; but after that ordeal has been 
gone through, the intending purchaser should per- 
sonally consult his veterinary surgeon, and then 
act on his own judgment in the event of an abso- 
lutely sound certificate not having been given; 
for he must remember that the veterinary surgeon 
must state everything that is amiss, and that 
technical unsoundnesses, which do not materially 
affect the animal’s working capabilities, may be 
passed over in the polo pony. Many ponies 
which have been played for two or three seasons 
would not pass a veterinary examination, although, 
for all practical purposes, they might be as sound 
as abell. I once, long ago, sold at Tattersall’s, for 
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an aggregate price of four hundred and fifty guineas, 
two ponies which were examined by several veteri- 
nary surgeons, according to some of whose certifi- 
cates there was hardly one sound leg between the 
two ponies, and yet both of them played for many 
years without going lame. 

It must be remembered that polo ponies have to 
gallop only for ten minutes on end, and are not 
subjected to nearly so much strain and fatigue as 
hunters. An animal which would be considered 
an absolute screw as a hunter, might play polo for 
years without going wrong. 
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By the statement that each step should be pro- 
gressive, I mean that we should pay particular 
attention to each lesson, so as to prepare him 
thoroughly for the next one. A good horseman 
will of course start making the pony’s mouth from 
the time he first gets on his back, and ponies may 
be broken to stick and ball at a walk, as soon as 
they are quiet to ride, and while they are still low 
in condition. 


LONG REIN DRIVING 


The quickest method of making a pony handy 
is with the “long reins ”’ (Figs. 76 and 77). A per- 
fect horseman may dispense with their use; but I 
would recommend a few lessons with them in all 
cases. If the long reins, which are about twenty- 
two feet in length and are attached to the rings of 
the snaffle, are used three or four times on a pony 
which has never been ridden, it is long odds that 
by the end of that time he will be so quiet and 
tractable that he may be ridden without any risk. 
Their use, and that of the rope twitch, are fully 
described in Hayes’ Illustrated Horse-Breaking. 

Our object with the long reins is to make the 
pony handy, and to prepare him to obey the indica- 
tions of rein and leg. By this method of mouthing, 
we are able to teach a pony to answer a feeling of 
either rein with his hind-quarters, as well as with 
his head and neck, so that we can get him to tum 
‘all in one piece,’’ by the reins alone. We all 
know that when a badly broken horse “‘ runs out ” 
at a fence, the fact of the rider being able to pull 
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his head round towards the obstacle, will have little 
or no effect in straightening him, unless he is made 
at the same time to bring his hind-quarters round, 
which is a difficulty that is readily overcome by 
the long-rein method. For instance, if the breaker 
who is in a position similar to that of the man in 
Fig. 76, wishes to turn his pony to the right, he will 
take a long step forward with the right foot; will 
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Photo by) [M. H. Hays 
Fig. 76.—Circling with long reins. 
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slide the right hand forward on the off rein, while 
holding both reins in the left hand; and will take 
a steady pull of the off rein with the right hand, 
by which means the animal’s head will be drawn 
round to the night and his hind-quarters will be 
pushed over to the left, by the pressure of the rein 
on them. As soon as the turn has been completed, 
the breaker will check the further revolution of 
the hind quarters by feeling the left rein, which will 
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then act in a manner similar to that of the drawn- 
back outward leg of a skilful horseman. To obtain 
a good result with the long reins, it is of course 
necessary that the employer of this method should 
thoroughly understand its principles and practice, 
which he can do only by intelligent and assiduous 
study, and which will be greatly facilitated by com- 
petent instruction. 

The most important lesson to teach a pony is 
to make him stop straight and then to rein back 
collectedly, which can be done more easily with 
long reins, than by any other system. If the 
pupil fights against this movement, I would recom- 
mend the breaker to get an assistant to stand in 
front of the pony with a long cane in his hand, and, 
as the pressure of the reins is applied, to wave 
the stick slowly in front of the animal's face, and 
to keep repeating in a drawling tone of voice, the 
word “back!” If the pony continues to fight, 
the reins may be buckled to the nose-band, so as 
not to hurt the mouth, and the assistant may tap 
the legs of the pony alternately before and behind, 
taking care to select the leg which should be the 
next to move. No pony should be taught to turn 
till he will stop straight. 

When the pony is quiet at a walk on both circles, 
will stop and rein back at word of command, and 
will turn correctly both ways, an assistant may 
mount him, and the breaker may continue to 
circle, turn and rein him back as before, by means 
of the long reins. 

The pony may now be taught to strike off into 
the canter in circles of gradually decreasing size, 
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until he is rendered sufficiently handy and collected. 
Cantering a pony in small circles, whether with the 
long reins or mounted, is an admirable practice for 
calming down excitable animals, and for teaching 
awkward ones to go collectedly ; but cantering in 
small circles must not be attempted till a pony 
will stop straight and rein back collectedly. We 
must not consider our pupil perfect with the long 





Photo by) _ [M. H. HaYes. 
Fig. 77.—Circling with long reins. 


reins until we can make him change from one circle 
to the other, whether the outward rein be round the 
quarter, as in Fig. 76, or only on the pad, as in 
Fig. 77. We do this by slackening out the outer 
rein, and pulling on the inner one, after having first 
shortened it. 

The objection to long-rein driving is that it 
requires great skill. It is almost as difficult to 
drive well with long reins as it is to ride well. Good 
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hands are just as important in the one case as in 
the other. 

The chief advantage of long-rein driving is that 
the driver has the mechanical advantage of having 
his own feet on terra firma: for mechanically a 
rider has no power over his mount. 


THE CORDERY PATENT DUMB JOCKEY 


I find this contrivance (Fig. 78) of the greatest 
possible use in breaking, and in improving a pony’s 
mouth. The great advantage of it lies in the fact 
that 1t requires no skill to use it, and that when it 
is put on, ponies break and mouth themselves in it. 

Ponies may be left standing in their stables for 
an hour at a time in it. They may be turned loose 
in a riding school and kept cantering by a man on 
foot with a long whip. Two men standing at 
opposite ends of the school can make a pony do 
the figure of “‘8’’ without the slightest difficulty. 

The Dumb jockey can be adjusted so that every 
pony must carry his head in the night position. 

It is invaluable for leading fresh ponies at 
exercise. 

It can be used in conjunction with a leading 
or lungeing rein, or with long reins. I greatly 
prefer it to long-rein driving. 

The Dumb Jockey can be procured from Clark 
and Son, of Market Harborough. 

It must be borne in mind that in all breaking, 
the voice is of great use, and that ponies soon learn 
to know and obey these three simple words of 
command: ‘ whoa!” “ back!” “hup!” 
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The word ‘“‘ whoa!’ should be pronounced 
sharply and loudly, and followed by a feeling on 
both reins, which should not be done before the 
word is finished, so as to give the pony a chance of 
stopping of his own accord, a thing that he will 
as a rule very quickly learn to do. 

The word “ back ”’ is used only for reining back, 
and should be pronounced slowly in a drawling 





By kind permission of) (Messrs. CLARK & SON, Market Harborough, 
Fig. 78.—Cordery’s Patent Dumb Jockey. 


tone of voice, while at the same time the pony’s 
mouth should be felt with both reins. 

“ Hup!’’ should be used in a loud cheery tone, 
in order to make a pony start into a gallop from the 
rein back, halt, walk, or trot. At the same time, 
the rider should use the pressure of both legs. 

These three are the most important words of 
command, although others may be employed with 

L 
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advantage. The same tone of voice should be used 
for each respective word. 

We need only see old troop horses at work in a 
riding school, to recognise the fact that they know 
several words of command. 





Fig. 79.—Standing Martingale on nose-band. 


After a month or so of the practice I have 
described, we may take for granted that the pony 
is quiet to ride, and that his polo education may 
commence. 

The pony may now be worked daily for about an 
hour and a half, and should not be given more than 
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about five or six pounds of corn, but he may have 
as much hay as he likes to eat. Although under- 
feeding does not pay, it is not advisable to give 
ponies in training much corn. The pony’s educa- 
tion will be greatly simplified by having a riding 
school, which, however, is not essential, because 
all the exercises I shall describe can be done in the 
open, or between unjumpable fences in a field. 
It is so very much easier to control a horse in an 
enclosed space than in the open, that I would 
recommend anyone who trains many young animals 
and has not a nding school, to rail off in the corner 
of a field a rectangular space about thirty-six yards 
by twelve yards, in which to teach them to tur, 
stop, and canter in small circles; but the enclosing 
fences must be unjumpable and solid. 

The programme for the first week may be a lesson 
in the riding school for half an hour, and riding 
about the roads at a walk for an hour. 


THE AIDS 


The aids are the signals used by the nider to 
assist him in controlling and directing his pony. 
These signals are made by means of the reins, legs, 
spurs, shifting the weight of the body, whip and 
voice. For instance, the reins can be used to bend, 
raise, lower, or turn the head to one side, and to 
make the horse decrease his speed, halt, or rein 
back. 

The pressure of the drawn-back leg on one side 
is employed to make the hind quarters turn towards 
the opposite side, or to prevent them from turning 
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out towards the side on which the pressure is 
applied. The pressure on both legs and thighs is 
an indication to the horse to go forward; the 
indication is emphasised by increasing the pressure ; 
only in the event of the horse still resisting is it 
necessary to apply the heels or spurs. 

The hind quarters and forehand are respectively 
lightened by the rider’s body being brought forward 
and back, or by lowering or raising the horse’s 
head. The movement of the body as an aid should 
be only very slight. It should suffice if the weight 
is placed a little more on one seat bone than on 
the other, or the body inclined the least bit forward 
or backward. Any excessive movement of the 
rider’s body upsets the horse and renders the pressure 
of the hands on the reins uneven. 

The indications of the whip are closely akin to 
those of the leg and spur. 

The instructor should constantly illustrate his 
explanations by showing how the aids are applied. 

To collect the horse.—In collecting the horse the 
rider causes the horse to stand, walk, trot or canter, 
at attention. He makes the horse bring his hind- 
quarters well under him by a pressure of both 
thighs, and causes him to flex his jaw and bring 
his nose slightly in by a light feeling of the bit 
rein. The pressure of the legs should precede any 
feeling of the reins. 

“Walk” or “ Trot.”"—Close both thighs to the 
horse and slightly ease both reins by a slight turn 
of the wrist. As soon as the horse advances at the 
desired pace relax the pressure of the legs and feel 
the reins again as before. 
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‘* Halt.’’—Close both thighs and feel both reins, 
at the same time bring the weight of the body 
slightly back. As soon as the horse halts, relax 
the pressure of the legs and the feeling on the 
reins. | 

“ Right Turn.’’—Close both thighs and legs to 
the horse, using more pressure with the left leg 
to prevent his haunches from flying out to the left, 
feel the right side of the horse’s mouth, press the 
le‘t rein against his neck, and lean the body slightly 
back. Trained ponies should never be turned other- 
wise than on their haunches. 

“* Left Turn.’’—Reverse the above. 

‘ Right about Turn.’’—The same as “ right turn,” 
except that the rider should lean his body more 
back and as required apply more continued pressure 
on the right rein and firmer pressure with the 
drawn-back left leg to compel the horse to turn on 
his haunches. 

The reason why good ponies are so scarce now, 
is that so many are ruined in the early stages of 
their training. If all young ponies were put through 
the following lessons before being galloped about 
with stick and ball and rushed into fast games, I 
feel sure that there would be double the number 
of good ponies playing. I firmly believe that 
about 75 per cent. of the ponies put to polo are 
spoilt in the training. 


THE TRAINING OF THE PONY MOUNTED 


The training must be gradual and progressive. 
All lessons must be learnt at a slow pace first, and 
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the lessons must be learnt perfectly before the pace 
is increased. 

The first lesson is to stop straight, and secondly 
to rein back; this must be mastered at a walk. 
He must be treated very gently, and he must not 
be forced to rein back ; it often takes several lessons 
before he will rein back a single pace connectedly. 
His body must be trained at the same time as his 
mouth. 

When this is mastered and he will rein back 
properly with his head up and his hocks under 
him, but not with his head nght up in the air or 
doubled into his chest, the pace should be increased 
till he will do it at a gentle canter, reining back a 
length or two and starting again at the canter on 
either leg from the rein back. 

The way to do this is to make the pony canter 
round the school, or if in the open on the circle, on 
the right rein, off fore and off hind leading; after 
proceeding once round circle or the school, ride him 
down the centre; on arrival at the centre of the 
circle or school, halt, rein back a length or two, 
start again at the canter from the rein back on the 
near fore and near hind; canter once round the 
circle or school on the left rein; down the centre ; 
halt ; rein back; and in the same way start him 
again on the off fore and off hind and go round the 
circle or school on the right rein. 

This lesson can be continued for half an hour at 
a time, with short pauses for rest. 

When this is mastered—and it may take weeks 
to teach a young pony—then and not till then 
should a pony be taught to turn on his hocks. 
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If we attempt to teach a pony to turn at a canter 
before he will stop and rein back connectedly, we 
have to pull him round, thus making him sprawl 
and turn on his shoulders; whereas if he is taught 
to stop straight and rein back connectedly and 
work his hocks properly there will be no diffi- 
culty in making him do his turns properly on the 
haunches. 

The next lesson to put him through is as 
follows : 

1. Proceed round the school (or circle if in the 
open) at a canter on the right rein. 


2. Halt. 

3. Rein back a length or two. 

4. Right about turn on the haunches. 

5. Start at the canter on the left rein, near 
fore and near hind leading. 

6. Halt. 

7. Rein back. 

8 


. Left about turn. 
g. Advance at a canter on the nght rein, and 
so on. 

When a pony is perfect at this exercise, then, and 
not till then, should he be taught the figure of 8 
at a canter. 

I would advise the preliminary training to be 
done with a heavy smooth-jointed snaffle, and a 
long martingale either fixed on the noseband or in 
the form of a long running martingale. The reining 
back should be done always on the snaffle. When 
the pony’s education is somewhat advanced a light 
double bridle may be used, but even then the 
snaffle is much more in use than the curb. 
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TO STOP 


Say “‘whoa!” in a sharp voice; close both 
legs; feel both reins; and throw the weight ot 
the body back. The reins should not be tight- 
ened till the word has been shouted, so as to give 
the pony the chance of stopping of his own accord 
at the word of command. When a pony has learnt 
to stop at the word of command with a light feel 
on the mouth, he should be reined back a pace or 
two immediately and be started again at the same 
pace. 


REIN BACK 


The rider will collect his pony, then feel his mouth 
as an indication for the pony to step backwards. 
The rider must never have a dead pull on the mouth, 
but should Jean forward, in order to lighten the 
hind quarters, and should gently feel the reins 
alternately, according to the fore foot which is in 
advance. For instance, if the off fore is farther 
in front than the near fore, the right rein should be 
felt; and vice versé. At the same time, the leg of 
the side opposite to that of the rein should be drawn 
back and applied; the word “ back” should be 
used in a drawling monotonous tone of voice. 
Too much should not be tried at once ; for it some- 
times takes several days to make a pony rein back 
even a couple of yards. As soon as an animal 
goes back kindly, he will as a rule give no further 
trouble. 

The trained pony should rein back collectedly, 
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with head carried high and body balanced on 
all four legs. He must move in a straight line 
and must not be allowed to run back out of hand, 
but must make each movement in obedience to 
the properly applied indication of the rider. He 
must not be allowed to halt in an uncollected position. 

I do not believe in any pony being first-class at 
polo if he will not rein back, which is a practice 
that balances ponies to an extraordinary extent. 
It teaches them to use their hocks, to turn on them, 
and to stop more quickly at fast paces, than they 
would otherwise be able to do. Thus the body is 
turned as well as the mouth. 


TO START ON EITHER LEG 


Suppose we wish him to strike off from the trot 
into the canter with the off fore leading, we may 
begin by trotting him on a circle to the right, with 
the reins loose. When we wish him to perform 
the desired change of pace, we should (1) sit down 
in the saddle; (2) turn his head slightly to the left ; 
(3) feel both reins, the left more strongly ; (4) leana 
little back; and (5) apply the drawn-back left heel 
(more or less sharply, as may be required) and shout 
“hup!” the moment he places the near fore on the 
ground, because at that instant the near hind is in 
the act of being brought forward, and a touch of the 
heel and the sound of the rider’s voice will tend 
to quicken its advance, so that it may come down 
before the off fore, and immediately after the 
near fore and off hind are raised. With the near 
hind foot on the ground and under the body, and 
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the other three feet off the ground, all four legs 
will be in the correct order of movement tor the 
canter. As soon as he is in the canter, we should 
let the reins loose. When the pony has learnt 
to answer these aids accurately and promptly, 
the reversed aids can be employed to get him to 
strike off into a canter, with the near fore leading, 
when trotting on a circle to the left. As soon 
as he has attained proficiency in this, we may 
make him change from the trot into the canter, 
with whichever fore leg we wish, when going in 
a straight direction. And then we can teach him 
to change from the walk into the canter, in the 
Same way as before, except that the indications of 
heel and voice should be given at the moment the 
near fore is being extended to the front, if we wish 
him to lead with the off fore and off hind; and 
vice versa. When he can do all these movements 
properly, we may teach him to start into the canter 
from the halt, and finally convert the canter into 
the gallop, by practice. 


TURNING 


It must be remembered that horses turn in three 
different ways. 

rt. On the forehand. 

2. On the centre. 

3. On the hocks. 

When a pony which is going fast, turns to the 
right on his forehand, his hind-quarters will have a 
strong inclination to turn out to the left ; and vice 
versa. The result of this will be that he will not 
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be firm on his legs, and through not being collected, 
will very likely slip up and fall. Many ponies turn 
well on the centre, but when turning in this manner, 
it can easily be understood that, if turning to the 
right, the fore legs must come towards the night, 
and the hind legs go towards the left, and vice versa 
if turning to the left; thus there is no fixed pivot 
on which to turn. But in turning on the hocks, 
the weight of the pony and that of the mnder is 
thrown back on to the hocks, and a fixed pivot 1s 
made by the inward hind leg. This enables a pony 
to turn in the smallest possible space without going 
on the circle at all, and has the double advantage 
of saving time in the turn and of gaining firmness 
on the legs. 

From the above it may be assumed that a polo 
pony should never turn on his forehand; that 
when turning on a circle, no matter how small, he 
should turn collectedly on his centre; and that 
when it 1s desired to turn really quickly, and to go 
in the opposite direction, the pony must be stopped 
dead, swung round on his hocks and started again 
at full gallop from the halt. It must be remem- 
bered that to turn on the hocks, a halt must be made, 
if only for the fraction of a second. 

To turn to the right, gently feel the right rein, 
press the left rein on the side of the neck, and 
apply pressure with the left thigh and the drawn- 
back left leg behind the girth. For the left turn, 
the reversed aids are to be applied. 

By making the pony describe circles gradually 
decreasing in size, we may get him to turn on his 
centre. We may then, with the reins still in the 
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left hand, make him go through the same move- 
ments by simply pressing the right rein on the right 
side of the neck, 1f we wish him to turn to the left ; 
and the left rein on the left side of the neck, if we 
wish him to turn to the right. At first, the drawn- 
back outward leg should be applied as_ before 
described; but this pressure may be gradually 
withdrawn, according as the pony learns to turn in 
equally good form, by the simple pressure of the 
rein on the neck, which is technically called “‘ the 
weight of the rein on the neck.” 

The right leg is “ the outward leg ’’ in the turn or 
circle to the left ; and the “ inward leg ’”’ in a turn 
or circle to the right. 

The object of the pressure of the outward leg in 
turning or circling, is to prevent the animal’s hind 
quarters swinging outwards, which they are inclined 
to do, owing to the fact that the fore legs bear more 
weight than the hind ones, especially at fast paces 
——another reason why ponies are apt to turn on the 
forehand instead of on the hocks. 


TO TURN RIGHT ABOUT OR LEFT ABOUT AT THE 
CANTER OR GALLOP 


To turn to the right about, begin with both hands 
on the reins and apply the aids for stopping the 
pony dead. Separate the hands and feel the right 
rein, by drawing the right hand back to the right 
knee; press the left rein against the left side of 
the pony’s neck; strongly apply the drawn-back 
left heel, so as to make him swing round on his 
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hocks and be ready to strike off with his hind legs 
well under him ; bring the weight of the body back 
and to the off side, in order to fix the off hind leg, 
which should be his pivot; and start him off as 
before described. To turn to the left about, the 
reversed aids are applied. 

Turning to the right about at one end of a riding 
school, and to the left about at the other end, while 
keeping as.close as possible to one of the long sides 
of the school, makes an elongated figure of 8. By 
turning the pony towards the side of the school, 
it will be found that he can be made to go right and 
left about with very little trouble, as he will not 
like to run his head against the boards. When he 
makes these turns well, he should be taught to do 
them, by simply pressing the rein on the neck, with- 
out applying the outward leg; and the reins can 
be held in one hand. In doing this figure of 8, 
great attention should be paid to make the pony 
come round with the inward hind as well as the 
inward fore leg leading. He should change his 
legs at the moment of the turn about, and he can 
be made to do this by a sharp kick of the drawn- 
back outward heel. 

A perfectly trained pony will require no aids 
except to turn his head in the direction in which 
he is desired to go. 

He will change his legs, and come round at any 
angle at any pace, at the slightest indication, such 
as feeling one side of his mouth, or the pressure 
of the rein on the neck. 
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TO CHANGE LEGS BEFORE AND BEHIND AT THE 
CANTER OR GALLOP 


This can be taught in the same way as the last 
exercise ; in fact, the aids are the same as those for 
turning. The canter and gallop differ from the 
other paces, by the fact that the leading fore leg, 
during each stride, is extended much more to the 
front than the non-leading one; and consequently 
it is impossible for a pony to cross his leading fore 
with the non-leading one. Also, it stands to reason 
that one or both inward legs should be the pivot on 
which he should tur, circle, and change direction. 
If he makes any of these movements with the out- 
ward fore leg leading, he will be liable not only to 
cross his legs, but also to overbalance himself, 
especially on slippery ground, in either of which 
cases a fall will be the probable result. In fact, 
more falls occur at polo by ponies thus “ going 
false,’ than from any other cause. The change in 
question is made by the hind legs as well as the fore 
ones. Therefore, when a pony is leading with the 
right fore, he should change all four legs the instant 
he is circled or even slightly turned to the left; 
and vice versé. Practice at the figure of 8 is the 
best means for teaching him to make these indis- 
pensable changes. 


THE PASSAGE 


The teaching of the passage and half-passage is 
not absolutely essential in the training of the polo 
pony; but a pony that will not passage well is 
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not perfectly handy, or properly trained to the 
pressure of the leg. A pony that will passage well 
will, as a rule, push another pony sideways and so is 
better at riding off, and he is much more supple. 

In order to passage to the right.—Place the pony 
at an angle of 45 degrees to the side of the school, 
lead him to the right by a stronger feeling of the 
right rein, at the same time supporting him with 
the left rein. Keep his neck straight so that he 
is looking in the direction in which he is passaging. 
Make him cross his left feet in front of his right 
feet, by an intermittent pressure of the left leg, 
supporting his hind quarters with the mght leg so 
as to keep him at the correct angle of 45 degrees 
with the side of the school. 

To passage to the left, reverse the aids. Do not 
try too much at once ; at first the pupil should only 
be made to passage two or three paces at a time. 

When the pony has mastered this lesson, and will 
passage round the school (walking straight round 
the corners of the school), he can be taught to passage 
with his tail to the side of the school, or backwards 
and forwards across the centre of the school. It 
must be remembered that a pony cannot move 
direct to the right or left by means of the passage, 
for unless moving forwards and sideways at an 
angle he cannot cross one leg in front of the other. 


FIGURE OF 8 


As I have already explained how to make a pony 
lead off with either fore leg, we will suppose that he 
is started leading with the off fore and off hind on 
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the right circle. He will remain on the right circle 
until he completes it, when a change is made by 
collecting him with both reins, applying a strong 
pressure of the right thigh and the drawn-back right 
leg behind the girth, pressing the right rein on the 
right side of the neck. The pony will now turn to 
the left and will form the other loop of the figure 8 
by circling to the left. When the loop is completed 
the next change is made at the same spot by re- 
versing the aids. Great care must be taken, if, 
when the pony turns, he does not instantly change 
his legs before and behind, not to attempt to force 
him to do so at the canter ; this will have the effect 
of making him sprawl and go disconnectedly ; he must 
be instantly collected and pulled back for a pace or 
two to the trot, and made to start again at the canter 
with the inward legs, both fore and hind, leading. 
In doing the figure of 8 with a young pony, it 
will be advisable to canter him in several circles at 
one end of the school, before making him change, 
as before explained; and when the change has 
been made, to give him several circles on the other 
rein at the other end of the school, before changing 
him back to the original rein. Before trying the 
figure of 8, a pony should be well practised in 
cantering round the school, so that he may get 
accustomed to lead with the correct leg. Ponies 
very soon learn to lead with the inward leg when 
going round the school; because they find that 
they can turn much more easily on it than on the 
outward leg. If a pony is leading falsely when 
going along the side of the school, he must be in- 
stantly collected and pulled back for a pace or two 
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at a trot, and then started again at a canter on the 
inward legs. 


TO GO WITH A LOOSE REIN IN ALL PACES 


I cannot give much advice on this point, beyond 
recommending the rider to accustom the pupil at 
first to walk about with the reins hanging loosely. 
The pony should then be gently trotted, and the 
pace gradually increased, so that he may understand 
that he has to go at any pace with the reins loose ; 
and that when they are tightened, he has to reduce 
his pace proportionately to the tension exerted by 
them on the mouthpiece of the bit. 


TO MEET OTHER PONIES 


This may be easily taught by rding the pony 
towards two others coming in an opposite direction, 
and passing between them. We should begin at a 
walk, and gradually increase the pace, until the 
pupil will go through the narrowest practicable 
opening at full pace without flinching. When he 
is perfect at stick and ball, he should be taught to 
face other ponies whose riders are waving sticks 
in his face. 


TO HUSTLE OTHER PONIES 


This can be taught in a field, simply by making 
the pony push against another one, at first at a 
walk, and gradually increasing the pace, until he 
will do it at full gallop, when he is at a disadvantage 
(t.e., when the other pony’s head is in front of his) ; 
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when he has the advantage; and when the two 
ponies are level. 

If what I have written on riding school work is 
too technical for an ordinary beginner who has 
never been within the walls of a manége, I would 
advise him to go through two or three times the 
instructions I have laid down, so as to get a general 
idea of the figures, and if no riding school is avail- 
able, to take his pony into some rectangular place, 
enclosed by mud walls, if in India, or by fences, 
if in England, and devote himself to teaching his 
pony to stop dead at the word ‘‘ whoa!” shouted 
very loudly; to rein back; to start at a gallop at 
the word “hup!”; to turn quickly both ways at 
any pace; and to turn right and left about, while 
riding all the time with a loose rein. 

The aids for turning may be briefly summed up 
as follows: To turn to the right, apply a strong 
pressure of the left thigh and the drawn-back left 
leg, feel the right rein, press the left rein against 
the side of the neck. To turn to the left the aids 
are reversed. Ponies soon learn what these aids 
mean, and will then readily obey them. By carry- 
ing out these elementary instructions, the beginner 
will find that although he may not ride in artistic 
riding-school fashion, his pony will become a more 
handy and more comfortable mount, which, after 
all, is the object required. 


BREAKING THE PONY TO STICK AND BALL 


For this purpose we should employ as large a 
piece of open ground as possible (for choice, a 
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common in England, or a mazdan in India); for 
if the work is given in a small field or paddock, the 
pony will be very apt to get so sick of it that he 
will show temper, and constantly try to bore away 
in the direction of the gate. If more than one 
field be available, we should, if possible, never take 
him to the same field two days running. If our 
only practice field be close to the stable, we should 
always take the animal to and from it by a cir- 
cuitous route, so that he may not associate in his 
mind the pleasurable idea of home with the stop- 
page of work. I feel certain that the bad habit 
displayed by many polo ponies, of bearing away 
towards the spot at which they are accustomed 
to stand during the intervals between the periods 
of play, has generally been acquired in the early 
stages of their education by their having been 
allowed to go straight to their stables after prac- 
tice. Every pony should be thoroughly broken to 
the stick before he is tried with a ball. We may 
begin with a stick, when riding along the roads or 
anywhere else, and waving it about in every direc- 
tion, so as to convince the pony that it will not 
hurt him. 

When he 1s perfectly quiet with the stick, we may 
commence hitting the ball about at a walk. If 
the pony shows signs of nervousness, it may be 
necessary to go on for some days quietly tapping 
the ball along, without raising the hand to make 
a hit. We may gradually use more strength, and 
try back-handers and strokes on the near side. 
When the pony has been thoroughly broken to all 
this at a walk, we may put him through the same 
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process, at first at a slow trot, then at a gentle 
canter, and increase the speed proportionately to 
the progress made. When teaching the pony to 
go straight, we shall be greatly assisted by having 
another man on a pony or horse to canter steadily 
about the field in front of the pony upon which 
we are mounted, so that he may follow the leader 
on his own account, with but little assistance from 
us, while we try to accurately hit the ball (not a 
very easy matter in a rough field) in the direction 
taken. It is advisable to use several balls so that 
one can ride on from one ball to another if the ball 
is missed. We should be very careful to leave the 
reins loose when hitting the ball; for a job in the 
mouth at that moment will do much to make him 
‘“ball-shy.”” Another fruitful cause of making 
ponies shy off the ball, is the habit some riders 
adopt of not drawing back the left leg and pressing 
it against the pony’s side (so as to prevent the hind- 
quarters from swinging round to the left) at the 
moment when they lean to the off side and forward, 
in the act of striking the ball. Others, again, make 
a pony shy off by pulling his head round with the 
right hand on the right rein instead of using the 
weight of the rein on the neck with the left hand ; 
and some always touch the pony with the right 
heel when in the act of striking the ball, and thereby 
cause him to carry his hind-quarters away from 
the ball, and to contract the vice of shying off. 
During the preliminary stages of training, we should, 
when hitting the ball, sit straight in the saddle, 
and ride the pony right up to the spot from which 
we can hit the ball without shifting our seat; for 
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if we lean to the right and forward, the displace- 
ment of weight will have a greater or less tendency 
to cause the hind-quarters to revolve round the 
forehand to the left. It is most important to 
observe this precaution in training a pony, so that 
afterwards, in a game, he may not be inclined to 
shy off, no matter how much the rider’s weight gets 
shifted in the saddle. 

After hitting a back-hander, we should be careful 
to turn right about and left about alternately, so 
that the pony will learn to turn equally well both 
ways, and will not acquire the bad habit of 
beginning to stop and turn before the ball is hit. 
This practically constitutes an elongated figure 8 ; 
the turns being made at the extremities of the loops, 
where the back-hander is struck. 

Ponies which have been previously handled and 
ridden, generally turn more readily to the left than 
to the right, on account of the custom of handling 
and leading horses on the near side, and of riding 
them more with the left hand than with the right. 
No matter how good a pony may othcrwise be, he 
cannot be considered first-class at polo unless he 
will turn equally well on both sides. The best 
method of making a pony turn well to the mght on 
the ball, is to canter him in small circles to the 
right, while the rider keeps gently tapping the 
ball in the same direction. If we happen to miss 
the ball, which we cannot help doing sometimes, 
especially in a rough field, we should take the pony 
a little way past it, before halting and turning 
him; for if we pull him suddenly over it, we will 
get him into the habit of slowing up and stopping 
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over the ball, which is almost as bad a fault as 
shying off the ball. 

After a pony has been thoroughly broken to stick 
and ball, he should be played, if possible, in a 
cantering game; but should on no account be 
played in a fast match until he is fairly perfect 
in company at a canter. As all ponies go better 
in company than by themselves, it is much better 
for two or three men to train their ponies together 
than singly. When this cannot be done, the owner 
will find that the education of his pupil will be 
greatly accelerated by getting, for instance, a stable 
boy to canter about with him, even if he cannot 
trust the lad with a stick. 

When training my own young ponies to stick and 
ball, I always practise several of them at a time, 
hitting a ball round and round a big field, and make- 
them pass and repass one another, the different 
riders taking their turns to hit the ball. This 
practice checks the tendency which the ponies 
might otherwise have of racing against each other 
and of pulling. When my youngsters are steady 
at this kind of work, I put them into a cantering 
game, two or three a side, taking great care that 
they do not go out of a collected canter, and that 
they are not frightened by being hit by ball or 
stick. As their education progresses, I increase 
the speed of the games. By being brought on 
gradually like this, they have but little induce- 
ment to become pullers, or to learn tricks like 
shying off the ball, being afraid to face other 
ponies, etc. 

When breaking a pony to stick and ball, it is 
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most important to devote all one’s attention to the 
pony, and not to one’s own practice at the pony’s 
expense. 

I have made the foregoing remarks with reference 
to the training of ordinary English ponies. Some 
exceptional ponies require hardly any training, and 
will play right off; others will take months and 
months of care and patience, and a few will never 
learn to play at all. By adopting the directions I 
have given, the percentage of unplayable ponies 
will be found to be very small. Foreign ponies, 
such as Arabs, Barbs, Egyptians, Argentines, 
Africans and Americans, do not, as a rule, take 
nearly so much trouble to train as English ponies. 
Generally, they have better mouths, and are not 
so high couraged, or, at least, possess more placid 
tempers. The majority of them play polo with 
very little training. Many Americans and Argen- 
tines have been used as cow ponies, which is about 
the best training a polo pony can have—any good 
cow pony makes a polo pony at once. Geldings, 
as a rule, are more amenable to discipline than 
stallions, and have just as much, if not more, pluck. 
I greatly prefer mares to geldings. Entires, par- 
ticularly Barbs, have often an annoying trick of 
looking round and trying to bite any pony which 
may be alongside, instead of galloping their best. 

Young ponies which have advanced to a certain ex- 
tent in their polo education, but which are addicted 
to some awkward tricks, such as pulling and shying 
off the ball, will, if turned to grass during the 
winter, often forget their tricks of the previous 
season, although they will remember the valuable 
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lessons they received. I think the reason of this 
is that ponies frequently get sick and tired of being 
pulled about and trained to polo, and that the 
tricks they pick up are merely signs of temper, 
or because their mouths get hurt, their legs and feet 
sore, and their health upset. After a winter's 
run at grass, they come up cool and sound, and 
are ready to start fair with their lessons, which 
were previously a source of irritation and discom- 
fort. The success of this plan, especially in the 
case of a puller, will be greatly promoted by re- 
mouthing the pony in a light bridle, such as a 
snaffle or half-moon Pelham, when he comes into 
work again. 


HACKING PONIES 


The training of a pony should be continued 
whenever he is taken out for a ride in the country, 
even along the hard high-road. There is no better 
training than to make him canter slowly and col- 
lectedly for long distances on the road at a pace of 
about six miles an hour, especially if he is made to 
canter mostly on the leg that he is least inclined to lead 
with naturally. Most ponies lead for preference on 
the near fore and near hind, so if this is the case 
with the pupil, keep him on the off fore and off hind 
till he is indifferent as to which leg he leads on. I 
have (February, 1922) been training a very high- 
couraged blood pony for the last three months 
which did not like leading with the near leg. I have 
now got her so that she will canter for two miles 
down the middle of the road on that leg without 
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changing, or I can make her change on the straight 
every three or four paces both before and behind. 
When training ponies in this way, they should be made 
to always canter or walk, never to trot, as the trot is 
not required for Polo. All properly-trained hacks 
will canter slowly, and knock themselves about on 
the hardest roads no more than they do at the trot. 
I have been using this pony as a covert hack and 
have cantered her many miles to the meets, opening 
gates on the way. Opening gates and hacking 
quietly about farms is excellent training, because 
One can canter up to a gate, stop dead, rein the pony 
back when the gate is opened, passage round the open 
gate and rein back again as it is shut. 

The great thing to remember when riding a 
young pony is never to forget that one can be teaching 
him something all the time. 


CHAPTER VI 


POLO PONY GEAR 


Bits and bridles—Saddles—Whip—Spurs—Bandages and boots. 


BITS AND BRIDLES 


I AM often asked by players to suggest a bit with 
which they can hold their pulling pony. In most 
cases the cause of pulling and other bridle faults, 
lies in the brain and not in the mouth, and we 
would employ our time better by trying to remove 
it by breaking, than by seeking after a particular 
kind of bit. The two principal causes which make 
ponies pull at polo are excitability and pain. We 
see these causes at work in a pony which, having 
got excited in a gallop, for instance, gets pulled up 
short by a job in the mouth, the pain of which 
adds to the pony’s excitement and prompts him 
to fight against the bit. In the selection of a bridle, 
our object should be to find one which will be 
powerful enough to stop the pony, but which will 
accomplish its purpose with as little pain as pos- 
sible. My object for many years has been to 
discard all severe bridles, and make all my ponies 
go in the bridles shown in Figs. 87 and 96, 1.¢., 
double bridles with shifting bars and cheek-pieces 
of different lengths. If these do not quite suit 
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them I try the Hartwell Pelham, Fig. 92. Any 
pony with a good mouth will go in one of these 





Fig. 85.—-Stanstead bit with gag snaffle and leather guards. 


bridles. Severe bits are only necessary when there 
is something radically wrong with the pony'’s 
mouth. There are many ponies which will pull 
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desperately in severe bridles, but which will go 
easily in light ones. A pony to have a perfect 
mouth for polo must, when going at full speed, be 
capable of being readily turned with a loose rein, 
and of being halted in a stride or two. A pony 
with an ordinary mouth for hacking purposes will 
often be a puller according to the polo acceptation 
of the term; for although he may bend nicely to 
the rein when going slow, he will catch hold a bit 
(which he ought not to do if intended for polo) at 
top speed. 

The most difficult kind of pony to cure of pulling 
is the hot-headed animal which gets excited when- 
ever he goes fast. There are many such ponies 
which are good hacks and are quiet in harness, but 
which are perfectly useless for polo; because pace 
has such an exciting effect on them that it drives 
them almost mad. Although I have had many 
hot-headed animals through my hands, I have 
never succeeded in making any of them into decent 
polo ponies ; and consequently nothing would now 
induce me tu buy a pony, no matter how good- 
looking he was, if I had any suspicion that he was 
hot-headed. The use of a severe bit is of no avail 
for curing this vice, which in extremely rare cases 
may be conquered by time and patience. 

The vice of pulling, is, as a rule, caused by pain. 
The most likely spot for injury, and consequent 
pain, to occur 1s the bars of the mouth, which are 
often cut and bruised by the mouthpiece of the 
curb bit. The only cure for this is not to put a 
bit in the pony’s mouth till 1t ig all healed up. ' 

Defects of the teeth are another cause of pulling. 
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A pony’s upper grinders often get too long and 
rough at the outside edges, which causes them to 
cut the inside of the cheeks, and makes the animal 
irritable, inclined to throw his head about, and 
pull. In such cases, the outside edges of the 
grinders require filing, and when that is done, 
all irritable symptoms will cease. 

Every day, after playing polo, we should care- 
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Fig. 86.—Half-moon Pelham bit. 


fully examine our ponies’ mouths, particularly the 
bars of the mouth and the parts under the tongue, 
which by rough handling are apt to be cut severely, 
with the possible result of an abscess or diseased 
bone. We should also look at the chin-groove, to 
see if it has been hurt by the curb chain; and 
at the corners of: the lips, which are apt to get cut 
by the snaffle. s. 
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An animal with a sore chin should be played 
without a curb chain, or, if that is not practicable, 
the curb chain should be provided with a leather 
or felt guard, or passed through an india-rubber 
tube about four inches long (see Fig. go). If the 
corners of the lips become chafed, I would re- 
commend a half-moon Pelham to be substituted 
for the double bridle, or leather guards, as in 
Fig. 85, to be used, in order to protect the corners 
of the lips from contact with the rings of the 
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Fig. 87.—Ward Union bit. 


The height of the port should be limited to that 
which would be sufficient to relieve the tongue of 
pressure ; and should on no account be so high as 
to touch, let alone hurt, the roof of the mouth. 
The only three legitimate ways for increasing the 
severity of a curb are: (1) tightening the curb 
chain ; (2) lengthening the lower arm of the cheek- 
piece ; and (3) using a nose band. With a double 
bridle, we may increase its severity by using a 
twisted bridoon instead of a plain one. 

We should make a careful study of each case, 
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and not improbably may have to try several bridles 
before the right one is found. The bridle which I 
find most useful, in all ordinary cases, is a bit and 
bridoon, heavy and smooth, with a sliding bar 
and a low port (Fig. 87). It is commonly called 
a ‘‘ Ward Union Bridle.’’ Care should be taken 
that its mouthpiece is not too narrow; for the 
animal’s lips are more apt to be pinched by a 
sliding bar than by a fixed mouthpiece. Large 





Fig. 88.—Short cheeked Curb bit. 


leather cheek-pieces (Fig. 85) are often advisable, 
in order to prevent chafing the lips. The length 
of the lower arm of the cheek-piece of the bit may 
vary from three to four inches; in exceptional 
cases the lower arm may be as long as five inches, 
but only in the case of a pony that is inclined to 
pull hard ; that of the upper arm should not exceed 
two inches. In almost every bridle, the upper 
arm of the cheek-piece is made too long, the effect 
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of which is that the curb chain when tightened, is 
pressed against the sharp edges of the lower jaw, 
instead of lying in the chin groove, as it will do if 
the upper arm of the cheek-piece is short (Figs. 
88 and 89). The height of the port should be about 
one and a half inches as a maximum: and the 
width of the mouthpiece from four and a half to 
five and a half inches, according to the size of the 
pony’s mouth; I have all my mouthpieces made 
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Fig. 89.—Long cheeked Curb bit. 


five inches in width inside measurement. The 
mouthpiece should on no account be too narrow ; 
for it would then be apt to hurt the animal's lips. 
A pony from 14 hands to 14'2 seldom requires 
a bit narrower than five inches (inside measure- 
ment). The curb chain should be heavy, flat 
and smooth, and will be all the better if covered 
with,an india-rubber tube, or a leather guard (Fig. 
go). Thin curb chains are an abomination. We 
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should always employ a lip strap to keep the curb 
chain in its place, and should have the lip strap 
Frings placed about one and three-quarter inches 
below the mouthpiece in all bridles, so as to pre- 
vent the curb chain slipping over the chin and 
into the mouth of the pony. The bridoon should 
be smooth, round and not too heavy, with flat 
rings, and should be placed just high enough to 
touch, but not to wrinkle, the corners of the mouth. 
Thin snaffles are very irritating to ponies. A nose 
band, placed low down and tight enough to prevent 
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Fig. 90.—Curb chain protected by india-rubber tube ; ditto, by leather guard. 





the animal from opening his mouth too wide, 
should be used with every pony which is the least 
inclined to pull ; for its presence will give us control 
over the whole of his head, and not only over his 
lower jaw, as would be the case without it. With 
a bridle made and applied as I have described, we 
can obtain great power over a pony, especially 
if we add a standing martingale fixed to the nose 
band. 

The most generally useful bridles::for bad pullers 
are the Stanstead bridle and the Stourton bridle. 
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But the former requires a man with very good 
hands. (See Figs. 85 and 91.) 

The Stourton bridle has a port with a half hinge ; 
it acts very like a Hanoverian Pelham, but I find 


it more effective. 
The half-moon Pelham (Fig. 86), or the Hartwell 
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Fig. 91.—Stourton Pelham bit with half hinge in port; a 
useful bit for a puller. 


Pelham, in conjunction with a leather curb chain, 
is especially good for forming the mouth of a young 
pony, or for riding a very light-mouthed pony at 
polo. These bridles are particularly useful for 
ponies such as many Argentines, which do not like 
two bits in their mouths. A curb bridle of some kind 
is almost invariably necessary for a pony at polo. 
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Besides the bits I have described, which will be 
quite sufficient for the needs of an ordinary stud, 
there are many others that may be used with 
advantage. We may often suit a pony’s mouth 
by altering the height of port and length of cheek 
of the ordinary hunting curb, or by covering the 
bit with india-rubber or leather. Such cruel bits 
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Fig. 92.—Hartwell Pelham bit. 


as the Segundo and Chifney should not be used ; 
for although they may be employed, hacking or 
hunting, by a man who has very good hands, they 
are too severe for polo, at which game a pony's 
mouth is unavoidably wrenched, and pulled about 
a good deal at times. In India, I used severe 
bits a good deal, until, on one occasion, I broke 
the lower jaw of the pony I was riding, and then 
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gave them up for ever. After this pony, which 
was a hard puller, had recovered from the fracture, 
I tried him with such success in a short-cheeked 
hunting bridle, with both bit and bridoon wrapped 
round with wash-leather, that he gave up pulling. 
This is only one of many instances of ponies pulling 
from pain. The Hanoverian Pelham with a low 
port (Fig. 93). is a useful bit for a pony that gets 
his head too low. 
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Fig. 93.—Hanoverian Pelham. 


One of the worst tricks a polo pony can have is 
that of getting his tongue over the bit, which then 
acts solely on the sensitive bars of the mouth. 
Besides, it is one of the most difficult of all vices 
to cure. Of the many contrivances I have tried, 
including ladder bits and tongue layers, the most 
successful have been an ordinary gag (Fig. 94), 
a tongue-laying snaffle (Fig. 95), and tying the 
tongue. The gag has the disadvantage of being too 
severe for some really hot headed ponies. Tying the 
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tongue is done by means of a piece of tape passed 
over the tongue and under the chin. It should be 
made just tight enough not to slip off the tongue. 
The knot used is a single knot on the upper surface 
of the tongue, and a double bow knot in the chin 
groove. 

The most useful bridles for ponies with good 
mouths are: 
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Fig. 94.—Gag snalife. 


1. The double bridle with shifting bars, with 
cheeks varying in length from five to seven 
inches (Fig. 96). 

2. The Hartwell Pelham (Fig. g2). 

3. The Half-moon Pelham (Fig. 86). 

4. The double bridle with fixed bar (Fig. 87). 

For ponies with bad mouths : 

1. The Stourton bridle (Fig. 9z). 

2. The Stanstead bridle (Fig. 85). 

3. The Hanoverian Pelham (Fig. 93). 
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And for ponies that get their tongues over the bit : 
A tongue-laying snaffle (Fig. 95). 

If a man cannot manage a pony with any of 
the above bridles, it will not be easy to find any 
bit that will suit him. 

It must be borne in mind that it requires better 
hands, and more delicate handling, to ride a pony 
with a fixed mouthpiece than with a shifting bar ; 
because the jerk from the rider’s hands is eased 
off a little by the action of the sliding mouthpiece, 





Fig. 95.—Tongue bit. 


and does not fall so directly on the bars of the 
pony’s mouth. 

The illustrations for these bits have been 
supplied to me by Messrs. Whippy, Steggall and 
Flemming, of 30, North Audley Street, who have 
for many years been of the greatest assistance 
to me in working out what are the very best bridles 
for polo. 

The standing martingale may be dispensed with 
at polo when the animal is perfectly trained, and, 
consequently, carries his head in the right position. 
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Without this useful contrivance, very many good 
polo ponies, especially Arabs would star-gaze, and 
be found difficult to stop or keep under control. 
With ponies which raise and bring back their’ heads 
when they stop suddenly at full gallop, so as to 
throw their weight on to the hind quarters, this 
martingale, if used at all, should be long enough 
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Fig. 96.—Long-cheeked sliding mouth bit, 


to allow them the free use of their heads for the 
purpose just mentioned, but no longer. 

In breaking a pony, a standing martingale will 
be found useful, except for those which have such 
perfectly shaped necks that they always carry their 
heads in the right position. For this purpose the 
martingale should be of such a length as to prevent 
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the muzzle being raised higher than on a level with 
the top of the withers. 

Many good players in England never use a 
martingale at all; but, as a rule, they are the 
happy possessors of ponies with good mouths and 
with beautifully shaped necks, heads, and shoulders. 
On the other hand, in India most of the best players 
use a standing martingale on every pony, because, as 
far as I can see, they ride so many Arabs, which, un- 
like well-bred English ponies, seldom have their heads 
and necks well put on, or their shoulders sufficiently 
sloping. The inference to be drawn from this is 
that the necessity for the use of a standing martin- 
gale depends on the conformation of the forehand. 

The rule I have laid down about allowing ponies 
which stop best with their heads in the air a long 
standing martingale, cannot be of universal applica- 
tion, because such wonderful performers as the 
famous team in India captained by the Maharajah 
of Jodhpur play their ponies with very short 
standing martingales, tied on to the nose band. 
The bridles they use have only a curb rein, and are 
without bridoons. They ride with a slack rein. 
Their method as regards Arabs must be sound ; for 
no ponies in the world are handier or more perfectly 
trained. 

No definite rule as to the length of a martingale 
can be laid down ; so an intelligent study must be 
made of each pony’s requirements, and the owner 
must find out for himself what will best suit 
particular cases. If his pony star-gazes with a long 
martingale, he must shorten it. If, as may often 
occur, the pony will not go up to his bit with a 
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short martingale, it must be lengthened. As far 
aS my own experience goes with English ponies, I 
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Fig. 97.—Lord Lonsdale’s running martingale. 


find that I have to ride the majority of young ones 
with a short martingale when training them. I 
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lengthen it to play them in a game, and, as a rule. 
dispense with it altogether when they are thoroughly 


trained. 
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Fig. 98.—Nose band with pad removed. 
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Fig. 99.—Nose band and pad. 


I have seen very few Arabs which do not go 
better with a standing martingale than without 
one. I once possessed an Arab which I could not 
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keep on a polo ground at all until his former owner 
told me that the animal’s muzzle had to be strapped 
to within six inches of his chest. I followed his 
directions, and was then able to mde the pony in 
good matches with moderate comfort. 

When driving with “ the long reins’’ (pages 159 
and 160), or when, riding either in the school or 
hacking, this martingale may be buckled on to the 
rings of the bridoon, which plan is especially useful 
with a puller; but when playing polo, it is always 
better to fasten it to the nose band; for we thereby 





Fig. ro0.—-Ordinary nose band with rubber tube. 


save the pony’s mouth from being hurt in the rough 
and tumble of the game. 

I have not discussed the question of the running 
martingale (Fig. 97), as I do not as a rule advocate 
its use for polo: the standing one being much more 
effective in every way. 

Nose bands (Figs. 98 and gg) should be made 
about two and a half inches broad in front, so that 
the nose may not become chafed ; and should have 
a pad, or india-rubber tube, behind to protect the 
sensitive edges of the bones of the lower jaw, and 
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buckles at each side, so that the nose band may be 
tightened or loosened, as may be required, without 
altering the position of the pad. 

A standing martingale should be made with large 
long billets, so that it can be buckled comfortably 
over the nose band pad, or to the rings of the 
snaffle. The strap should be one and a half inches 
wide, and made the same shape all along to the 
division, so that it may pass through the buckle, 
which should be a strong one. This arrangement 
will enable the martingale to be let out to such an 
extent as to prevent a star-gazer hiting his rider 
in the face, or to be taken in so far that the pony’s 
head will be practically strapped to his chest. 


SADDLES 


I think that players as a rule have a tendency 
to use too small saddles. I like a roomy hunting 
saddle (weighing, say, twelve pounds) in which I 
can move about when hustling or reaching out for 
a ball. Besides, a big saddle is a great comfort to 
an indifferent horseman, and the increase in weight 
of, say, five pounds, will be more than made up 
to the pony by the extra bearing surface. Every 
pony should have his own saddle specially fitted 
for him. A leather-covered pancl is excellent, as it 
stands wear well, does not soak up the perspiration, 
and does not require renewing so often as a serge 
or linen covered one. A leather numnah is a good 
protection to the back, and saves the lining of the 
panel from wear, and the stuffing from becoming 
wet and caked by sweat. 
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WHIP 


Every polo player should learn to use a whip in 
his left hand while playing; for the simple fact 
that the rider carries one will make many ponies 
jump quickly into their bridles and gallop kindly. 
Its presence in his hand is no inconvenience if he 
does not wish to use it. 


SPURS 


Sharp spurs are never allowed in games, but are 
occasionally useful in training a regular slug. Spurs 
without rowels are sometimes an advantage with 
ordinary ponies for making them start quickly. 
Keen, first-class ponies do not need them, and they 
often cause an excitable one to pull. Players should 
not wear spurs, as an article ot dress, but only with 
an object such as to make a particular pony start 
more quickly. It is an admission of weak horse- 
manship to always wear spurs. 


BANDAGES AND BOOTS 


We can afford protection to the legs of our ponies 
from blows of stick or ball by means of bandages or 
boots. There are two objections to the use of the 
former: first, they require special care in putting 
on, so that they will neither become undone during 
play nor hurt the legs by being too tight; and, 
secondly, they cannot be arranged so as to effec- 
tively protect the fetlocks without incurring the 
risk of their working loose. If a bandage on a 
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fore leg becomes undone, it will still remain at- 
tached to the leg, and there will then be great 
risk of the pony putting a hind foot on it, and ihus 
tripping himself up. To obviate this danger, in 
the event of our electing to employ a bandage for 
work, we should begin applying it by leaving the 
end loose, either at the knee or fetlock (according 
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Fig. 101.—Rugby polo boot; 
inside view. 
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Fig. 102.—Rugby polo boot Fig. 103.—Rugby polo boot. 


outside view. 


as we wish to commence from above or from below), 
and after having taken two or three turns, we should 
take hold of the loose end, lay it over the portion 
of the bandage which has been already applied, 
and then continue the turns until the bandage is 
ready to be tied on. If a bandage is put on too 
tightly, it is very apt to hurt the back tendons, 
and give the pony a big leg. Boots, made of thin 
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felt, are as a rule preferable to bandages. They 
can be put on quickly and easily by any stable 
lad; and, if they are properly made, they will 
protect the fetlocks without interfering with the 
action of these joints, and without lessening the 
closeness of their adhesion to their respective legs. 
Those I use on my ponies are the Rugby Club Polo 
Boots, which can be obtained from all the well- 
known saddlers (Figs. ror, 102 and 103). I would 
advise that each pony should have his own boots, 
the holes in the straps of which should be so marked 
that anyone can see at a glance at what length 
they ought to be buckled up. 

Boots should not be put on till the pony reaches 
the polo ground, and should be taken off as soon 
as play is over; ponies should never be walked 
home any distance in boots. 


CHAPTER VII 


POLO PONY MANAGEMENT 


Wintering ponies—Conditioning ponies—Stable routine, feeding, and 
watering—Bedding—Stables—Using polo ponies in harness—Racing 
and chasing polo ponies—Treatment of a polo pony on the polo 
ground after a period of play—Saddlery. 


WINTERING PONIES 


THE first question here is, what shall we do with 
our ponies from, say, the 1st September to the 
time it will be necessary to begin getting them fit 
for the 1st Apnl? Although their welfare will be 
our chief consideration, economy and convenience 
may also have to be studied. Assuming that a 
pony has been in hard work during the preceding 
season, and that he does not require to be kept in 
a sick box for veterinary treatment, the best thing 
for his general health, and for the soundness of 
his legs and feet, is to turn him out to grass for 
September and October, during which months 
the grass will be still growing and the dews will 
be heavy. For that time, supposing the grass 1s 
plentiful, he will do all the better for having no 
corn or hay, unless he 1s old (especially if he has 
not been turned out the previous autumn), delicate, 
or, if a foreigner, unacclimatised, in which cases 
he may get a feed of corn daily. The owner 
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should see that the supply of grass is plentiful 
and good, and should remember that the larger 
the run is, the better. If the fields or paddocks 
are small, he should arrange to have the pasture 
grounds changed from time to time. He should 
on no account try the dangerous experiment of 
leaving the ponies to the tender mercies of an 
ordinary farmer, who, generally, has other work 
to attend to, is short handed, and is not well 
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Fig. 104.—Wintering ponies. 


acquainted with the requirements of valuable 
horseflesh. 

Having given our ponies a two months’ run at 
grass, we have next to decide what to do with 
them in the winter. We must remember that 
ponies, as a rule, are hardier, sounder, and less 
liable to go wrong in their wind than big horses, 
and that they do well in the open, no matter how 
cold it may be, provided they are well fed and have 
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plenty of good grass to eat, and enough space in 
which to roam about freely. At the same time 
we must bear in mind that our ultimate object is to 
have our ponies perfectly fit by the 1st of April. We 
are here placed in a different position to that which 
we occupied six months previously, when deciding 
the question of summering our hunters, which we 
were able, if we had chosen, to bring gradually 
into work during cub-hunting time, and in the 
early part of the season, when the blindness of the 
ditches may be an excuse for going slow and pru- 
dently. Polo ponies, however, have to be as fit 
as the proverbial fiddle, from the very first day of 
the season ; for in play we cannot, without spoiling 
the game for our comrades, spare our animals, 
beyond playing them for only one _ period 
instead of for two or three. Therefore, the winter- 
ing must be so arranged that any loss in hard 
muscle and wind may be regained, with a large 
increase of health and soundness, before the Ist of 
April. After their autumn run of two months, 
we may take them into the stable and have them 
regularly exercised, which is a method to be adopted 
only by those to whom expense is no object; or 
we may keep them at grass until it is time to get 
them again into condition. I do not at all approve 
of turning them into loose boxes, as I think they 
would do much better at grass, especially in the 
way of exercise. Whichever method we adopt, 
we must remember that our animals will not thrive 
as well as they ought to do, unless we give them 
personal supervision, or unless we can leave them 
in charge of some perfectly trustworthy person. 
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If we find that one or more of the ponies at grass 
cannot stand the cold and exposure, we should 
put them in a shed or stable and have them 
regularly exercised. Supposing that we adopt the 
sound and economical policy of keeping our ponies 
at grass during the winter, we must not forget that, 
although they will remain in health on grass alone, 
it is not sufficient in itself to enable them to keep 
their muscles in well-developed condition, and that 
the recovery of muscular development will cost 
more than its retention. Undoubtedly the best plan 
of managing ponies which are turned out in the 
winter is to shut them up in separate sheds at night, 
and give them a feed of corn and a liberal supply 
of good hay; another feed in the morning; and 
at noon a third feed put into feeding boxes in the 
field. Ponies done like this during the winter 
months, should be fit for any kind of polo on the 
Ist of April, if taken up on the 22nd of February, 
and put into work on the 1st of March. If economy 
be a great object, the owner can use his discretion 
Whether to begin feeding with corn on the Ist 
of November, or to wait till later on. In this 
he should be guided by the amount of “ keep” 
there is in the fields, and on the seventy of the 
season. He should bearin mind that the earlier 
he begins to do his ponies well, the less corn and 
time will they require to get fit when taken up 
and put into work. Feeding is of more importance 
than shelter. Even when open sheds exist in the 
fields, ponies will not, as a rule, use them. Conse- 
quently, these buildings are not of much advantage, 
unless the ponies are shut up in them at night. It is 
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a curious fact that even in the coldest and roughest 
nights in mid-winter, the majority of ponies seem 
to prefer lying out under a hedge or tree, even in 
the snow, to using the most comfortable shelter 
provided for them. During the very severe winter of 
1892-3, I put six valuable ponies into loose boxes, 
and fed them on the best of hay and oats. At 
the same time I turned six other ponies which | 
did not care so much about into some big grass 
fields without sheds, and gave them nothing in 
addition to what they could pick up, beyond a 
little rough hay and oat straw. For a whole month 
they had to get their food by shoving away the 
snow with their noses and fore feet, and yet they 
came up in better condition and with more flesh 
and muscle on them than the ponies which had been 
in loose boxes, but which had not been exercised. 
All these twelve ponies, however, took a long time, 
quite two-and-a-half months, to get into polo con- 
dition. Had the six turned-out ones been well 
fed during the months of December, January and 
February, they would not have taken half that 
time to have got fit. It is really extraordinary 
how well ponies will condition themselves when 
turned out, if they are-fed as liberally and as 
regularly as they would be when in the stable. 
We obtain an excellent proof of the good effect 
of corn on turned-out ponies, from the fact that 
after the morning feed, they will almost invariably 
have a gallop about together; but if they are not 
fed, they will seldom go out of a walk. It is evident 
that this morning gallop is a capital means for main- 
taining their muscle, and keeping their wind clear. 
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I have found that the best food for ponies when 
turned out is either crushed maize or crushed oats 
with a few beans. All the corn should be crushed 
and mixed with a liberal allowance of good hay 
cut up into chaff. A good daily ration for a pony 
during November, December, January and Feb- 
ruary, would be five or six pounds of maize or oats 
and ten pounds of hay. If there is plenty of 
keep in the fields, the ration can be cut down in 
quantity. 


CONDITIONING PONIES 


A week after the ponies come up from grass, | 
like to give them a mild dose of physic, say three 
drachms of aloes, after which they will be ready to 
start regular long exercise in about a week's time. 
Taking six weeks’ work as sufficient to get them 
ready to play on ist April, I would, therefore, 
advise that they should be taken up not later 
than 10th February. Long walking exercise on 
roads is the best thing for conditioning ponies, 
especially as regards their legs and feet, which, if the 
animals are gross, will take longer to get hard and fit 
than their bodies. Half the sprains and lamenesses 
which occur-at the beginning of a season arise from 
ligaments, tendons, and bones being put to un- 
accustomed work. Besides, when a pony’ss legs 
have been hardened by exercise, blows take little 
effect on them, whereas a comparatively trivial 
knock may give a pony that is out of condition a 
big leg. which may necessitate the animal being 
rested and put on soft food for about a week, with 
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the result that he may get thrown back so much 
that he will take a long time to get fit again. The 
more work a horse or pony gets, the better, so long 
as his appetite and condition continue good, and 
his legs and feet remain sound. The average 
hunting-stud groom loves to have all his work done 
by nine o'clock in the morning, and then shut up 
his animals in their stable for the remainder of the 
day. His idea of daily exercise is doing about 
eight or nine miles, principally at a walk, with a 
little trotting. The first day the owner goes out, 
he will perhaps ride (or have his horse ridden) ten 
miles to the meet, hunt him three hours, covering, 
say, sixteen miles, and have him ridden back 
another ten miles. This not immoderate amount 
of walking, trotting, galloping, and jumping, which 
on occasions may be easily increased to a total of 
fifty miles, will be more than equivalent toa whole 
week’s work given by the stud groom; and then 
the owner will be astonished to find next morning 
that the horse’s legs are filled all round, and that 
the animal is stiff and sore in every joint. The 
same remarks apply to ponies, except that the polo 
pony groom is, as a rule, inclined to give his animals 
one hour’s work instead of two. Previous to play- 
ing, ponies should do from three to four hours’ 
work a day, with a lot of trotting and cantering 
during the third week, and should wind up the 
last week with walking, trotting and cantering 
work and two good short gallops a day. Ponies 
conditioned like this will be well fortified against 
sprains, blows, and other accidents from which 
they would be very liable to suffer during the 
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season if they had begun to play in an unfit 
state. I have taken for granted that the ponies 
have continued in lusty health all through. If 
they are thin and poor to start with, it will 
probably take about three months to get them 
up to concert pitch. 

Work, and plenty of it, in addition to that at 
polo, is necessary to keep a pony fit, especially if 
he is not played regularly. Many men who play 
polo only see their ponies, except to ride them, 
at most four times, sometimes only once or twice, 
a week, for two periods of ten minutes each day. 
Besides the question of fitness, the fact remains 
that many ponies are uncomfortable mounts at 
polo from being too fresh. We have, therefore, 
three good reasons for giving our ponies lots of 
work, namely, to make them fit, to keep them 
sound, and to render them comfortable to ride. 
Ponies which are somewhat infirm will, of course, 
require more lenient treatment; but even they 
should be given as much work as they can safely 
stand. Many young, high-couraged ponies are often 
spoiled by being played when too fresh. I have 
often heard men complain that they could’ not 
play their ponies because their animals were too 
impetuous, which was entirely the fault of the 
respective owners, who, if they had given their 
ponies two or three hours’ walking exercise in the 
morning before playing, would have had far 
pleasanter rides. The fact of many ponies having 
to go from six to ten miles to the polo ground, 
has a most beneficial effect on their spirits and 
temper. I always give my own young ponies 
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about two hours’ walking and slow trotting exercise 
every morning up and down a hilly grass field, 
except on the day after playing, when I allot them 
only sufficient to remove their stiffness, for which 
one hour will be quite enough. The good effect 
on legs and feet of this hour’s work will be greatly 
increased if the exercise can be given early in 
the morning in a grass field where the herbage 
is long, and while the dew is still on it. Even a 
better plan, if practicable, is to have them first 
walked about up to their knees and hocks in 
running water. 


STABLE ROUTINE, FEEDING, AND WATERING 


Strict regularity should be observed in the feed- 
ing of ponies, and the requirements of each of them 
should be separately studied; for what will suit 
one, may not answer with another. The follow- 
ing arrangement of hours and diet will be found 
applicable to the average in pony hard polo work: 

6 am.: The stable should be opened at this 
hour, and the ponies should get a few go-downs of 
water (say, a third of a bucket full), and half a 
feed of oats (which, if good, will weigh one and a 
quarter pounds), and a little chaff. If a full feed 
be given, the ponies, as a rule, will not have time 
to eat it while the stable is being roughly cleaned 
and the bedding swept to one side, before they 
are taken out to exercise. Even if they are 
allowed to finish it, they cannot usually digest 
it properly while being worked, as we may see 
by their tendency to scour at this time under such 
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circumstances. Too much water in the early morn- 
ing will also increase their liability to diarrhcea 
during exercise given shortly afterwards. 

6.30 a.m.: Exercise till 9 a.m. or 9. 30 a.m. on 
ordinary days, and till 7.30 a.m. on days after 
playing polo. When they come in from exercise, 
they should first of all get as much water as they 
will drink, and then have a feed (two and a half 
pounds) of corn, and four or five pounds of good 
old hay. When the groom has given this, he 
should go and have his breakfast, and leave the 
ponies in peace to feed. After he returns from 
breakfast, the ponies should be well dressed, and 
the stable put nght. 

12 noon: A full supply of water, a feed of oats ; 
but no hay. The groom can now clean his saddlery, 
and hang it up ready to put on before I p.m., at 
which hour he will go to dinner. He can have his 
ponies ready on the polo ground at 3 o'clock, even 
if he has to go four miles to it. If the distance is 
much further than this, he must clean his saddles 
and bridles overnight, and finish his dinner earlier. 
On non-polo days, between 2 p.m. and 6 p.m., the 
man should give his ponies a second good dressing, 
and exercise any of them which have not had 
sufficient work in the morning, or clean his saddlery. 

At 6 p.m. Full allowance of water, a feed of 
oats, and about eight pounds of hay. 

In this way, a good groom can look after three 
ponies well during the polo season. Plenty of work 
will keep the men out of mischief, especially if 
they are by themselves in a livery stable. It 1s 
better to have one man to three ponies, provided 
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he rides well, and if a boy can be hired every polo 
day to help to hold the ponies on the ground, than 
to employ two men to look after three ponies, and 
thus encourage idleness. Two men will, however, 
be necessary for four ponies which are regularly 
played. A groom who is in charge of three ponies 
can, at exercise, ride one and lead the other two, 
one on each side, in a field. 

Some ponies do well on nine pounds (three and 
a half feeds) of the best old oats a day; others 
require more; but twelve pounds is sufficient for 
the biggest-framed and hungriest pony. From ten 
to twelve pounds of hay, most of it to be given at 
night, is a good allowance. We can give the oats 
mixed with a couple of double handfuls of chaff 
(hay cut up short in a chaff-cutter). 

If oats have an undue tendency to make a pony’s 
dung loose, we may with advantage crush the oats, 
and before giving them, allow the pony some hay 
to eat. The precaution of giving hay before feed- 
ing, giving it at feeding time, mixing it in the form 
of chaff in the corn, and crushing the oats, are 
adopted with the object of making the horse eat 
more slowly and masticate his corn more thoroughly 
than he would otherwise do. We can be certain 
that a pony bolts his corn, only by the fact that he 
does not digest it, which we can see if it passes out 
in the dung without having been fully acted upon 
by the digestive fluids, or if it produces diarrhea. 
Dry bran, say a couple of pounds a day, mixed in 
the corn, will help to check a tendency to loose- 
ness in the bowels, probably on account of the 
presence of the bran obliging the animal to chew 
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his oats better than he would do if the bran was 
absent. Bran prepared in India contains a larger 
amount of flour than English bran, and appears, 
apparently for this reason to be more nutritious. 
The good results obtained by giving remounts a 
large proportion of bran in their corn, when send- 
ing them to South Africa on board ship, shows that 
bran is a valuable food. 

A little meadow or rye grass, clover, lucerne, 
comfrey or carrots may be regularly given with 
advantage, even when a pony 1s in the hardest 
work; but the amount should be kept within 
such moderate limits that the green food or roots 
may not have any tendency to unduly distend the 
stomach and intestines of the ponies which eat 
it, or to make themscour. Grazing in hand for half 
an hour a day does any pony good. In dry, hot 
weather I often run my ponies out in a paddock 
before the sun is up, or in the evening. On Saturday 
nights all the ponies may get a mash made of 
bran, bran and linseed, or boiled barley mixed with 
them. 

It is a good general rule always to leave water 
with the ponies, so that they can take it when 
they want it. There will then be no doubt about 
their getting enough. In this case, the bucket 
should be left in a corner of the stable away from 
the manger; for some horses will slop the water 
all over their corn if the bucket is kept close to 
it. If it is not convenient to have a bucket of 
water always within their reach, they should be 
invariably given as much water as they choose to 
drink before every feed, and whenever they come 
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in from exercise. Some ponies, like many of our- 
selves, are fond of taking an occasional sip of fluid 
with their food, which they will not relish unless 
they are allowed to do so. I need hardly say that 
such ponies should always have water within 
reach. 


BEDDING 


The best kind of bedding is undoubtedly good 
wheaten straw. When economy has to be studied, 
sawdust and moss litter are excellent substitutes. 
Against the use of both of these kinds of bedding 
there is the slight objection that contact with them 
removes the gloss off the coat; a fact which is not 
of much importance in the case of ponies that are 
clothed when in the stable. Moss litter, and 
probably sawdust to a less extent, are apt to 
injuriously affect the soles and frogs, unless the 
feet are frequently (at least, three times a day) 
picked out, and unless the bed js kept dry. Neither 
of these economical substitutes look so well in the 
stable as straw. As they are very absorbent, their 
fouled portions should be removed every morning 
and evening. Moss litter (peat moss) makes an 
excellent manure, and, unlike straw manure, need 
not be kept to rot. Mixing it with wood shavings, 
which can be procured very cheaply, if not for the 
mere carting away, from the yard of any builder 
or carpenter, is a good way to keep it dry with- 
out much attention, and consequently may be 
practised with ponies which are wintered, or horses 
which are summered on it. Sawdust is almost 
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useless for manure unless kept for a long time to 
rot, when it should be mixed with some other 
kind of manure. The bedding, whatever material 
is used, should be removed, and the floor of the 
stall or box swept clean and dry every morning 
when the stable is mucked out. I like to let my 
ponies stand on the bare floor for two or three 
hours a day, as I think this practice helps to harden 
their feet. The use of peat moss or sawdust is 
an excellent preventative. against ponies eating 
their bedding. 

Apart from the question of gloss on the coat, it is 
a mjstake to suppose that a pony dirties himself 
more on peat moss than on straw. The contrary is, 
I think, the case if we may judge by the fact that 
a white horse does not stain so easily when kept on 
it, as when bedded down on straw. 
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Can hardly be too cold, provided there is no draught, 
and that the ponies have plenty of clothing. The 
ventilation should be at the roof or high up in the 
walls. Colds, coughs, influenza, roaring, cracked 
heels and other diseases are far more rare in cold 
stables than in hot ones. It is best for stables to 
have no drains, which, if they exist, should be 
flushed out with disinfectant, from time to time, 
and kept clean. As a disinfectant, we may use 
one part of either crude carbolic acid or phenyle 
in twenty parts of water, or dry gypsum. White- 
washing the walls, ceiling and floor will keep them 
in a sanitary condition. 
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USING POLO PONIES IN HARNESS 


Although circling a pony with the long reins on 
foot (Figs. 76 and 77) is much the better plan for 
keeping him in exercise ; still, if it is a matter of 
convenience, we may occasionally use him between 
the shafts. We should remember that harness work 
is apt to spoil his action (particularly if breast har- 
ness is employed instead of a collar), teach him to 
pull, and make him heavy in front. No young polo 
pony should be put into harness until he has been 
thoroughly broken in to polo, so that he may not 
acquire too much knee action from trotting, and 
may not become heavy on his forehand. Unam- 
bitious polo players, who have only second or third- 
class ponies, need not of course be so particular 
about the question of action and mouth as men 
who aspire to play with distinction in first-class 
matches. There are, however, some rare and in- 
valuable treasures in pony flesh which no kind of 
work seems to hurt, and which can be moderately 
driven both winter and summer without impairing 
their efficiency at polo. Even their power of re- 
sisting deterioration has its limits. 


RACING AND CHASING POLO PONIES 


As a great rule, nothing spoils polo ponies so 
much as racing or steeplechasing them; for both 
these sports teach them to pull and to extend 
themselves in a manner which is totally different 
to that which is required even in the fastest gallop 
at polo, it makes them excitable, and diverts their 
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attention from the game. Even here, as at harness 
work, we may meet with some exceptionally in- 
telligent ponies which recognise the fact that 
different kinds of games require different methods 
of play, and accordingly regulate their movements 
to suit the nature of the work at which they are 
engaged. The best instance of this that I can call 
to mind is the pony Charlton (Fig. 64), which used 
to play polo equally well the day after a severe 
race as the day before it. Many of the best ponies 
have, however, been bought off the racecourse. 


TREATMENT OF A PONY ON THE POLO GROUND AFTER 
A PERIOD OF PLAY 


A pony, after ten minutes of hard play, wants 
careful treatment, in order to bring him up fresh 
again for his next turn. 

A couple of quarts of water should be given him, 
especially on a hot day. This will be just sufficient 
to wash his mouth out, quench his thirst, and 
freshen him up. His head, mouth, and nostrils 
Should be carefully sponged over, also his dock 
and sheath. 

The girths must be loosened at once, and a 
second man, if possible, should set to work and 
scrape him all over. He may be then rubbed dry 
with chamois leathers, and should be walked about 
for a few minutes till cool. When cool he should 
be wiped over with a clean cloth, and got ready for his 
turn. 

This can all be done in twelve minutes, but it is 
of course advisable on ordinary occasions that a 
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pony should only play two periods in a match, 
which will give him more than about twenty minutes’ 
rest. 

After the match he may be freely watered. 
When the pony goes back to his stable, he may 
have as much water as he likes to drink, and should 
be given a feed of hay ; he may then be well dressed 
and made comfortable for the night, and be fed 
an hour after his arrival in the stable. A mash 
once a week on Saturday night is quite sufficient 
for polo ponies in ordinary hard work. 


SADDLERY 


All girths and linings to saddles for polo should 
be of leather, which can be kept soft and in good 
condition with soap and neatsfoot oil. 

The best stuffing for saddles is felt, which, though 
too hard for hunting, acts better than anything 
else for polo. 


A FEw SIMPLE VETERINARY NOTES AND RECIPES 


CONDITION 


Condition is not merely a question of looking 
well. It means ability to do some special work 
with a minimum of strain, and must not be con- 
founded with fatness. At the same time a pony 
should be provided with enough surplus tissue to 
have something to spare if he is put to extra 
hard work, such as a succession of hard polo 
matches. 
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TEETH 


Owing to the formation of a horse's mouth, and 
to the fact that his teeth are always growing, the 
back teeth become worn in such a way as to leave 
sharp edges which cause soreness and even lacera- 
tion to the insides of the cheeks, and to the sides 
of the tongue. A pony’s mouth should be periodic- 
ally examined to see that this has not occurred, 
and if there are any rough or sharp edges these 
should be filed off. If this is neglected a pony 
is often prevented from masticating his food pro- 
perly, and it is a frequent cause of pulling. 

When a pony comes up after some months at 
grass, his teeth almost invariably require filing; and 
the mouth of a new purchase should always be 
examined. 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE AND SIMPLE REMEDIES 


If a pony is off its feed, or his coat looks bad, 
take his temperature, and if above 101° I‘ahrenheit, 
get veterinary advice if possible. Remember that 
a horse’s normal temperature is higher than that 
of a man, vis., 100-4°. 

Feed him on green grass, and hay if he will eat 
it, gather some dandelions for him with their roots, 
give him bran and chopped carrots, lucerne, boiled 
swedes or any good greenstuff, and cut off his corn. 

Keep him warm with clothing, but give him 
plenty of air. Wrap up his legs with bandages. 
Graze him in hand if possible, or turn him out 
in a paddock, taking care to bring him in tf it 
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rains; in serious cases when the temperature is 
over 105°, cut green grass and cold water is the 
best treatment for him. 

If a pony’s temperature is below normal this 
probably indicates stomach trouble, and preventive 
steps should be taken as for colic. (See notes 
on Colic.) 

Before being able to appreciate the symptoms 
of disease one must be acquainted with the ap- 
pearances of health. 

Consider the general expression of the pony. 
The head is on the alert, eyes bright and wide 
open, ears pricked, coat shining, and the skin is 
easily rolled on the muscles. The pony stands 
level and comfortable. Appetite good. Droppings 
of the right consistency and colour, and not coated 
with slime; no oats passed whole and no signs 
of worms. Water is passed several times a day, 
and is usually thick in appearance and yellowish 
in colour. The colour of the lining of the mem- 
branes of the eyelids and nostrils should be a 
healthy pink, clear and free from spots. 

Pulse 40, respiration 15 per minute, and the 
temperature per rectum 100°4°. 


SANITATION 


This requires constant attention. 

The stables must be kept scrupulously clean, 
not forgetting the mangers. 

Drains must be free and frequently flushed out 
with water; droppings should be constantly re- 
moved. It 1s a good plan to sweep all the bedding 
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up into a corner, or better still, put it outside on 
fine days, and let the pony stand on bare bricks 
for several hours each day. This tends to cleanli- 
ness and to economy too. 

Plenty of fresh air without draughts should 
be the invariable rule. Lots of bedding and suf- 
ficient clothing to keep the pony warm and com- 
fortable, and the stables may be quite cold. Ponies 
always seem to me to thrive best in stables pro- 
vided with half-doors so that the occupants can 
get their heads into the open air. 


NURSING 


Clothing. —Extra clothing, if necessary, including 
a hood and bandages. 

Feeding.—Little and often. Vary the diet as 
much as possible, and never leave food in front 
of a pony; if he does not eat it take it away and 
try him with something else in an hour. 

If possible give him a little less than he will 
eat, so as to be ready for his next meal. 

Fomentation.— Kcep it going continuously, and have 
it brought to you hot. Do not go away and fetch it. 

In the case of cold fomentation see that the 
water is really cold, and do not allow it to get 
warm and sweaty on the: legs. 

Drenching.—Pour a little into the pony’s mouth 
at atime. Do not tickle the throat, and carefully 
avoid the nostrils. Let his head down if he wishes 
to cough, or you may pour it into his lungs. 

Exercise.—Be very careful not to overtire him. 
Begin with a very little at a slow pace, gradually 
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increasing distance as convalescence is gained, 
but always go slow; no unnecessary exertion. 


DISINFECTION 


If there is any outbreak of infectious disease 
insist on cleanliness of all gear: water-troughs, 
mangers, stables, etc.; burn any clothing that 
has been in contact with it if the disease is of a 
virulent nature, but in any case most carefully 
disinfect all stables and all gear of any kind that 
may have been in contact with the disease, in- 
cluding the stable lads and their clothing. 

The best disinfectant in the case of a really 
serious outbreak is Fire, All parts of the stable 
should be gone over with a blow lamp; the building 
should be hermetically sealed, and disinfection carried 
out by means of burnt sulphur. 

Ordinary disinfection can be carried out by 
means of Jeyes’, Condy’s Fluid, Sanitas, Creosol or 
Euxotas. 

Some such disinfectant as the above should 
be in constant use in all stables as a preventive: 
and if a stable has been occupied by an animal 
suffering from a cough or any other infectious or 
contagious disease, the stable should be thoroughly 
disinfected and thrown open to the air before being 
used for another pony. 


AILMENTS 


Simple Fever.—Shewn by high temperature, star- 
ing coat, shivering, constipation, scanty urine, 
loss of appetite and general lassitude. 
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Keep the patient warm and comfortable, attend 
to bowels with a small dose of Epsom salts and 
an enema. Diet only green food and mashes. 

Coughs and Colds.—Frequently come together. 
In the case of a cold there is a watery discharge 
from the nostrils, becoming greyer and thicker, 
and runs freely. If the throat is sore the cough 
is painful. 

Steam the head, rub the throat with linament 
from ear to ear, and only give green and soft food. 
Don’t drench him; but one or two carbonate of 
ammonic balls may be given daily. 

Influenza.—Is very contagious. The tempera- 
ture is high. Very careful nursing is essential. 
Convalescence is very slow. 

Inflammation of the Lungs and Pneumonia.— 
Should always be treated as contagious, though it 
may only come from a chill. 

Skin Affections—Mange.—This is produced by 
the Mange Acari, of which there are three forms, 
the two most serious affecting the head, neck, 
withers, and round the root of the tail. The disease 
shews itself by acute irritation, the animal con- 
tinually rubbing the affected part on anything 
with which it can come in contact. 

Various dressings may be used; a good one is 
very simple, i.e., clip the pony, wash him all over 
with soap and water and apply a dressing of 4 Ib. 
sulphur, I quart of whale oil, 2 oz. oil of tar. 

Ringworm.—Shewn by round ball patches, usually 
covered with grey scales, varying from half to 
one inch in diameter. 

Clip the hair round the patch, and paint with 
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a mixture of 3 parts petrol to r part tincture of 
iodine daily for 3 or 4 days. Cover a larger surface 
than seems to be affected. 


GREASY HEELS 


Give a dose of physic, and keep the pony low for 
a time as a general treatment. 

Locally, thoroughly cleanse the leg. Apply 
Antiphlogistine on gauze, the gauze to be next the 
skin; leave this dressing on for 24 hours; cleanse 
again with warm water, thoroughly dry, afterwards 
applying a lotion made by adding one ounce of 
copper sulphate and one ounce of alum to one quart 
of water. This should be mopped on the leg daily. 
If the skin hardens use zinc ointment to soften. 

Spasm Colic and Flatulent Colic—This term 
indicates abdominal pain. It frequently occurs 
from irregularities in feeding and watering, from 
dirt or sand in the food. 

In the case of spasms the pain is violent and 
intermittent, with ease at intervals. The animal 
paws the ground, kicks at his belly, stamps, lies 
down, rolls, rises again, looks round at flank, and 
sweats. 

In the second disease the symptoms are not so 
violent, and as a rule is caused by the fermentation 
of the food; the pain is continuous owing to the 
distension of the bowels with gas. 

Treatment in both cases is the same. Give a 
Chloral Hydrate ball, or 2 ozs. of turpentine in a 
pint of linseed oil. Walk the pony about, rub 
his belly, and apply hot blankets and warm enemas. 
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If in an hour the pain is not relieved repeat either 
of the above remedies, and follow up with a physic 
pill or a dose of Epsom salts ($ lb. to 1 Ib.). 

Feed the pony very carefully on soft food, such 
as warm bran mashes, after recovery. 

Constipation.—Give a laxative diet ; small doses 
of Epsom Salts and enemas. 

Diarrhea. —No work should be given. Epsom 
Salts. Feed carefully on dry bran and hay chaff. 

‘Speedy Cutting, Brushing, Over-reaching —Atten- 
tion should be paid to shoeing, as though the 
pony’s conformation may have caused the injury, 
a correction in the method of shoeing will as a 
rule obviate the risk of recurrence. 

Treatment: Hot water bandage; if an open 
wound treat with an antiseptic lotion. 

Tread.—Same treatment as above. 

Picked-up Vatl—Remove the nail carefully, 
have place well cut out and syringed with anti- 
septic lotion; afterwards apply a pad soaked with 
antiseptic ; keep the foot clean. 

Cracked Heels —Caused by want of attention. 
Keep them clean and dry; do not wash; dry the 
heels with dry bran and apply Jeyes’ ointment. 

Corns.—Caused by a bruise in the heel. Have 
it cut out carefully and spring the shoe so as to 
ease the pressure. 

Sprains.—Hot water bandages till pain and 
inflammation subsides, then apply cold water. The 
condition of chronic filled legs and slight injuries 
caused by blows and sprains can be ameliorated by 
the application of cotton-wool bandages fastened 
on tightly so as to cause pressure-on the affected 
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parts. Ponies with unsound fore legs can often 
be played with advantage on hard ground with cotton- 
wool bandages. 

Lameness—Remember that nearly every lame- 
ness, the origin of which is not evident, is caused 
by foot injury. Always remove the shoe, and 
search for injury from picked-up nail, pricking, 
corn, etc. 

Soaking the foot in very hot water eases the 
pain and takes away the inflammation. 

When a groom does not know where a horse is 
lame he usually says he is lame in the shoulder ; 
remember that this is the rarest possible cause of 
lameness. I have known several instances of vet. 
surgeons blistering the shoulder and turning the 
pony out to grass. This is an excellent plan, 
for the blister keeps the pony from galloping about, 
and the rest and turn-out cure the lameness, 
which is probably in some other part of the 
leg. 


SOME RECIPES 


Antiseptic Dressings for wounds. 
1. Perchloride of mercury I in I,000. 
2. Jeyes’ Fluid 1 in 70. 
3. I part tincture of iodine, 4 parts olive oil. 
1. For Cuts, Broken Knees, and all wounds, but 
not for saddle galls, or sore backs— 
I oz. blue vitriol. 
I oz. alum. 
Dissolve in boiling water, and when cool add 
I oz. tincture of myrrh, 1 oz, Friar’s Balsam. 
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Wash the wound clean with an antiseptic, syringe 
the wound with the mixture; lay on lint saturated 
with the mixture, and keep the lint damp by adding 
mixture every 2 hours. 

2. Chinosol. 2 tablets in } pt. cold water. 

3. Tincture of iodine painted on a fresh cut is 
a most effective antiseptic. 

4. The following is an excellent dressing to always 
keep at hand in a bottle, and can be used for any 
cuts and wounds: 


Oil 1 pt. 

Petrol 4 pt. 
Turpentine 7 oz. 
Camphor 14 oz. 
Creosote } oz. 


Clip the hair off adjacent to the wound, well 
soak both wound and skin with dressing, care 
being taken not to touch the wound with the hands. 
Ordinary tow soaked in the dressing should be 
applied and kept in position by a bandage or by 
a pad of cotton-wool smeared on with a gum solu- 
tion. This dressing can be left on for a consider- 
able time without removal. The wound should 
not be washed out except with the dressing, as, 
if the wound is washed with water, the dressing 
cannot destroy the germs so effectively. If any 
water is used it should not be applied till the 
wound has been well washed out with the 
dressing. 

For Rope or Girth Galls.—Gall cure sold by 
Day, Son & Herbert, 22, Dorset Street, London, W. 
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For sore backs— 
1. Tincture of myrrh, I to 3 of salt and water. 
2. Sal ammoniac, I oz. 

Vinegar, 4 0Z. 

Spirits of wine, I oz. 

Tincture of arnica, 2 drams. 

Water, 4 pt. 


Anttphlogtstine applied hot is a most excellent 
remedy for sprained joints and tendons; it should 
be plastered on thick, covered with lint and oil- 
silk in order to keep in the moisture, and can be 
fastened on by placing cotton-wool over the oil-silk, 
and then applying a tight bandage to keep it in 
place. This also is a great help in taking the sore- 
ness out of splints, as a temporary remedy, so that a 
pony can play; the pony will be lame again after- 
wards, but he will probably get through his game 
successfully. The application can be left on for 
twenty-four hours. Another good remedy for easing 
the pain of splints is a hot poultice of bran or linseed 
with powdered camphor applied for two hours before 


playing. 


CHAPTER VIII 


VARIOUS BREEDS OF POLO PONIES 


General remarks—English ponies—Arabs—Egyptians—Syrians—Barbs 
—Argentines—North Americans—Californian ponies—Mexicans— 
Montana ponies—Gulf Arabs or Persians—Indian country-breds— 
South African ponies—Australasians—Canadians—Importation of 
ponies, 


GENERAL REMARKS 


THE different breeds of ponies have their respective 
merits, which may be profitably studied by the 
intending purchaser, the nature of whose weight, 
strength, horsemanship or pocket may be better 
suited by one class of animal than by another. 
Besides, the demand for well-bred galloping ponies 
so far exceeds the supply, that various foreign 
countries are drawn upon to meet it. The im- 
provement in the game necessitates the use of a 
class of pony which will be always comparatively 
difficult to find. 

The principal breeds of ponies now played in 
England are: (1) English, by which term I wish 
to include Irish, Welsh and Scotch; and (2) 
Americans, including those from the Argentine 
Republic, California, Texas, Virginia and Montana. 
There are also a very few instances of Arabs, 
Australians, Barbs, Syrians, Egyptians, Mexicans, 

£33 
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Canadians and South Africans or Cape ponies being 
used for the English game. 

During the last few years Eastern ponies have 
gone very much out of fashion among English 
players, and I have noticed an increasing tendency 
to augment the undoubtedly insufficient supply of 
polo ponies, by importations from the Argentine 
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Republic, and from the United States, instead of 
from Algeria, Tunis, Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt and 
India. The principal reasons for this change are 
as follows : 

The number of good well-trained English ponies 
has greatly increased during the years preceding 1914, 
on account of the growing popularity of polo in 
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country parts, where the members of the new clubs 
are constantly on the look-out for likely ponies, many 
of which, when trained, come into the market. Also 
the raising of the height is all in favour of the English 
pony, which as a rule is heavier for his height than 
foreigners ; and besides, the bigger he is, the easier 
it is to get him of a high-class blood type. Few 
Eastern ponies can go through dirt, carry weight, 
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or stay; and it has been found by experience that 
they are nowadays practically useless for English 
polo. They become worn down more by the 
superior weight and staying power, than by the 
greater speed of the English-bred animals. At 
present there are practically no Arabs playing in 
England. 

Probably the chief reason which has brought 
Eastern ponies into disrepute, is the reputation they 
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have acquired of being liable to fall on the slightest 
provocation. As a rule they are light and weedy 
have inferior shoulders, and when they fall, they 
come down all of a heap, with scarcely an effort to 
save themselves. On the contrary, English and 
American ponies, like Irish hunters, seem to have 
always a spare. leg, recover themselves, and get 
out of difficulties with extraordinary cleverness. 
Men who used to ride Eastern ponies had more than 
their proper share of bad falls. As the demand for 
good polo ponies far exceeds the supply, ponies from 
North, and especially from South, America have 
largely taken the plaee of Eastern animals, which is 
a move in the right direction; because, owing to 
their large infusion of English blood they more nearly 
approach the home type than any other breed, except 
Australian ponies, which, owing to the great dis- 
tance, have not yet come into the English market in 
large numbers. The American ponies we have seen 
are sure-footed and can carry weight ; and some 
of the best of them, especially Californians, are 
quite as good as our best. Mr. Stoddard’s Belle 
of All, a thorough-bred Kentucky pony, Mr. Watson 
Webb’s grey Argentine Cinders and Mr. Milburn’s 
bay,Texan, were in the International match of 1921 
as good as any ponies on the ground. 


ENGLISH PONIES 


Any of the old breeds of ponies belonging to 
these islands, whether Shetland, Welsh, New Forest, 
Exmoor, or Dartmoor, are perfectly useless for 
polo by reason of their small size and want of pace, 
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but many of our best ponies are descended from these 
breeds. I would extend the same remark to all 
common-bred ponies of larger size, especially those of 
Hackney blood. The great love of blood entertained 
by breeders in Ireland makes that country the best 
in the world for finding ponies suitable for polo ; 
although I have known but few that have been 





Photo by] (M. H. Hayes 
Fig 113.—A good stamp of pony up to 12 Stone 7 Ibs. 


specially bred for the game in that country. As 
a rule, an Irish breeder tries to get a hunter, or 
failing that, a smart trapper; for his countrymen 
love to drive a bit of blood. From the Irish animals 
which are too small for hunters, we have got in the 
past the large majority of our best polo ponies. 
Fortunately, for many generations back in Ireland 
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there have been few sires which were not practically, 
if not actually, thorough-bred. Even the large 
majority of the so-called half-bred sires had the letters 
‘“‘h.b.” after their respective names, only because they 
or one or more of their ancestors, though thorough- 
bred, were not entered in the stud book, in order 
to get the seven pounds allowance at racing, when 
that rule was in force. Although several Hackney 
stallions have been introduced into Ireland, there 
is not much danger of their contaminating the 
hunter class; for the Irish breeders know their 
business, and are very conservative in their ideas 
as regards the value of good blood. 

Many of the best English (and by English are 
included insh, Scotch and Welsh) ponies are 
chance-bred animals by thorough-breds out of pony 
mares. 

I really believe the best horse in the world to be 
the weight-carrying pony by a thorough-bred out 
of a well-bred pony, i.e., the typical English polo 
pony. They can be used for any purpose except 
for weight-carrying hunters. There are no better 
or more untiring hacks for long distances, or for 
light cavalry remounts; for long journeys in 
harness they cannot be beaten. 

This is not to be wondered at, for if they were 
two or three inches bigger many of them would 
be winning races on the flat and across country, 
for they are of much higher class than are any but 
the very best blood hunters. 

Indeed, several well-known ponies, as Little Fairy, 
Tip, Maystar (Fig. 67), and Golden Sunset, did win 
such races in spite of their small size before they 
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were put to polo. Very many others won pony races. 
In my last edition of this book I wrote that there 
were two types of polo ponies of the highest class— 
the ‘‘ hunter’”’ and the “ racehorse’’; but I 
have come to the conclusion that the best of 
them approximate in type so much that there is 
really only one perfect stamp for the very fast game 
in vogue, and that type is the miniature racehorse 
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with substance ; and by far the great majority of the 
best have pony blood in them on the dam’s side. 

The light-weight, long striding, long-legged. 
racing weed (see Fig. 74) is of no use. Such ponies 
as I describe must have good shoulders, short 
backs, sufficient bone to carry the weight required, 
a good rein, and, above all, activity and good action, 
for action carries weight. 
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Conceit (Fig. 73) was given in the second edition 
of this book as a good type of the dwarf racehorse, 
and Siren (Fig. 63) as a type of the blood hunter 
in miniature. 

But, really, if one comes to examine their 
make and shape there is very little difference 
between them. Both have good quarters and 
short backs, good shoulders and plenty of bone. 
Both are nearly thorough-bred, if not quite. 

Dock Conceit, and there would be but little 
difference apparent. — 

Look through the illustrations in this book and 
compare the make and shape of Marengo (Fig. 115), 
Sailor (Fig. 116), Maystar (Fig. 67) and Red Lance 
(Fig. 117), with Worcester (Fig. 71), Siren (Fig. 63), 
Luna (Fig. 60), Matchbox (Fig. 61), Charlton (Fig. 
64), Blue Sleeve (Fig. 118), and it will be found 
that they are built much on the same lines, the 
great difference being in substance. 

Clean thorough-bred ponies have perhaps longer 
and more sloping hind quarters, but this appear- 
ance is largely enhanced by their being undocked. 
Immediately a pony is docked the difference is 
very marked ; it generally has the effect of shorten- 
ing the appearance of his quarters and of making him 
look up tu more weight, and of giving the impression 
of the hunter type rather than that ot the racehorse. 

There are two strains of blood most valuable in 
a polo pony, especially the pony strain. The 
combination of the two gives perfection, 1.e., 1f 
the dam be a well-bred pony and the sire uf the 
thorough-bred old Irish strain which gets the best 
hunters and steeplechase horses. 
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1. The old Irish hunter strain. 

2. The pony strain. 

The first gives that extra bit of strength and 
substance and activity which carries weight. 

The second gives a hardy constitution and pony 
character. Probably the pedigree of many ponies 
up to the first-class: standard, if traced, would be 
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Fig. 117.—Count L. de la Maza, of the Spanish Team on" Red Lance.”’ 


found to contain one or both of the above strains. 

Luna (Fig. 60), Matchbox (Fig. 61), Charmer 
(Fig. 49), Cottontail (Fig. 120), are cases to 
illustrate my point as regards the hunter strain; 
and such ponies as Attack, Nip Cat (Fig. 121) and 
Siren (Fig. 63), show pony character. 

The late Lord Shrewsbury has perhaps, more 
than any other player, demonstrated the value of 
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the practically thorough-bred pony. Since 1897 
I never knew him buy even a second-class pony, 
and he has always gone on the principle of buying 
ponies which, if not in the stud book, by their 
appearance ought to be. Yet they are all ponies 
of the stamp of blood hunters, and are all up to not 
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less than thirteen stone. The following is a list of 
his best ponies : 
Elstow Played 7 seasons 


*Shooting Star » 6 
*Fairy Blast » 6 
Match box » 10 
*Rugby n= 8 
Fortune i 8 
Conceit ‘ 9 
Bayleaf » XL 
*Marengo » Io 


Those marked * are, I believe, actually in the stud book, 
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Fig. 120. — Cottontail.”” Mr Whitney’s best pony 
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Very heavy men are compelled to mount them- 
selves on ponies of the heavy-weight hunter stamp. 
Major J. Harrison, of the Royal Horse Guards, 
has a stud of such ponies which can all gallop with 
his welter weight. On such a pony the late Mr. 
J. Watson appears in Fig. 47. This pony is dis- 
tinctly short of quality. 

But evén among the ponies that I shall presently 
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"Fag. 121.—Mr. G. A. Miller’s “ Nip Cat.” 


enumerate as being up to fifteen stone there are four 
thorough-breds—viz., Charlton, Gold, Tip and Grey 
Lady. The last-named was not in the stud book, 
but was, I believe, thorough-bred ; she had all the 
appearance of being clean bred. 

Worcester (Fig. 71) was the ideal type of a sixteen- 
stone pony; she was, for all intents and purposes, 
thorough bred, but there was a stain in her pedigree. 
As regards blood ponies of pony character, this 
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type will probably be produced in largely increased 
numbers in the future (see the Chapter on “‘ Polo 
Pony Breeding’’) by putting polo pony mares t 
thorough-bred horses. , 
It is very difficult to find out the pedigrees of 
ponies, but it is known that Sailor and Attack 
were bred in this way, and the chances are that 
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Fig. 122.—Stallion foaled 1902, by ‘‘Mark For’ard”’ (T.B.) by ‘“‘Rightaway”’ 
dam ‘‘Cuddle”’ by ‘Golden Garter.’’ Died 1915, his stock has proved him 
to have been one of the best Polo Pony Sires in England. 


very many of the best ponies in Ireland are out of 
small well-bred mares. 

Perfect action for polo is that low, stealing kind 
of action which never shakes the rider in the 
saddle, and which gives him the impression that 
the pony is not knocking himself about, even if 
galloped on a road. The action must be perfectly 
true and straight at walk, trot and gallop; and 
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the pony must not give his rider the impression 
at any pace of hitting the ground hard. 

Such perfection as this is very difficult to obtain, 
especially in very strong weight-carrying ponies, 
and I can remember but few ponies up to fifteen 
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‘Right For'ard,’’ dam “My Girl. ‘ see page 416 


stone that could be described as possessing any- 
thing approaching it. 

In judging a polo pony in a show ring what 
counts most is what is called ‘‘ a good ride.”” For 
a pony to give a good ride there must be no fault 
to find with his mouth, action, or shoulders, and he 
must give his rider the impression of a combination 
of elasticity and strength; in other words, of 
natural activity. 

For it must be remembered that great pace is 
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useless if a pony, no matter how fast, takes a long 
time to get under weigh, and when started is 
incapable of stopping or turning quickly owing to 
lack of activity. 

A good mouth is essential in a polo pony, and a 
good mouth generally means a good temperament ; 
some ponies have good mouths at their slow paces, 
but when set alight, lose their mouths. This may 
come from one of two causes: 

rst. A rush of blood to the brain, which is 
incurable, and which proves that the pony has not 
the temperament for polo. Or 

2nd. Wrong conformation and consequent want 
of activity, which causes the pony to bore on and 
pull, because he finds it easier to do so than to 
stop or turn. Such ponies usually have too long 
a stride and do not gallop collectedly. 

The best class of English, and especially so in 
the case of the Irish, pony excels, as a rule, all 
other breeds in combining weight and strength 
with quality. 

So it is not surprising that, in spite of the very 
large number of ponies that are imported into this 
country every year, the vast majority of the 
best ponies playing are home-bred. 


ARGENTINES 


Into the Argentine has been imported the best 
English thorough-bred blood that could be obtained 
for years, and the sons and grandsons of such 
horses as Orme and Cyllene are spreading their 
blood about the country. On many ranches they 
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have used nothing but thorough-bred sires for 
generations, with the result that the- better class 
Argentine is a very different pony to what he was 
ten years ago. 

Two of Mr. Whitney’s ponies in the International 
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Photo by} [W. A. Roucs. 
Fig 124.—The Argentine “ Indian Chief.’’ Ridden by Mr. M. Waterbury. 


matches of 1909 were Argentines—viz., Mallaid and 
Indian Chief (Fig. 124). 

In 1921 Mr. Watson Webb rode the Grey Cinders, 
which was sold for £1,000. 

Las Armas, a wonderful yellow pony, was ridden 
by Captain E. D. Miller for many years, and there 


are, or have been, several other Argentines almost 
S 
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it not quite, as good as the best English ponies, 
such as Mr. R. Grenfell’s Gozo ; my own Langosta 
and Chieftain; the Duke of Westminster’s 
Madariaga ; Major Romer Lee’s Mariano, my own 
Tigre, and a few others. 

I find that the second-class Argentine pony, 
which is a totally different animal from the nearly 
thorough-bred pony, is most useful in ordinary 
polo, and for mounting bad horsemen or beginners 
on. Sucha pony was Yankee (see Fig. 125) and Fig. 
126 also represents a common type of Argentine. 
They used to be imported into this country by 
scores, and readily found a market, for one really 
gets better value out of them than out of a second- 
class English pony, and a better pony for the money 
as a rule. The worst of them is that there is a 
terrible lot of unsoundness among them, especially 
in feet and eyes, but now the price has gone up so 
much, and freights are so high, that few of these 
ponies are imported. 

In buying Argentines one should avoid ponies 
with big heads, thick or upside down necks. for 
which the Argentine expression is “‘ cock-throttled ”’ ; 
also ponies of extraordinary colours, such as pie- 
balds, skewbalds, roans, or animals with a lot of 
white about them, should, as a rule, be avoided, 
as these are all signs of common blood. 
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Fig. 126.—-A common type Argentine. 


CALIFORNIANS 
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CALIFORNIANS 


There have been instances of some wonderfully 
good Californian ponics playing in England during 
the last decade, for instance, Mr. W. McCreery’s 
Follow Me (Fig. 127); Captain Hon, F Guest’s 
Greyling, ridden by Major P. W. Nickalls in the 
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Fig. 127.—The Tate Mr. W. oa on iC onen a ay ‘*Follow Me "' 


International matches; Mr. F. J. Mackey’s Rex 
Sadie, Manuel, Rudolph, Horton and Tony. 

Mr. Carolan has produced some _ beautiful 
thorough-breds, all bred by himself on his own 
ranch, but the best of his were rather small, light- 
weight ponies. 

Many Californian thorough-breds have played in 
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the International matches of I9I1I, 1913, 1914 and 
1921, including Selina and Follow Me. Santa Ro- 
mona (Fig. 128) subsequently a successful brood 
marc, formerly the property of my youngest brother, 
was really only second-class, but she was a marvel- 
lously handy pony. She has been through many 
hands ; on one occasion she was sold at Tattersall’s 
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Photo by} [M. H. HAYEs. 
Fig. 128. -Mr. C. D. Miller’s Californian pony “ Santa Romona.” 


for fourteen guineas, and on another she fetched 
twenty-six guineas. Her record for 1901, however 
is a good one. Between May 15th and September 
ath she played in forty matches, in thirty-five of 
which she was on the winning side; that is, she 
played on an average five matches every fortnight. 
She played in the winning team of the Champion 
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Cup at Huriingham, the Open Cup at Ranelagh, the 
Open Cup in Dublin, and the Public Schools’ Cup 
at Ranelagh in 1901. She went to Sir John Barker’s 
stud and produced two good polo ponies in Rugby 
and Dusty Miller. 


TEXANS 


In Texas there must be a large number of good 
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Fig. 129.—“ Sorrel.” 


ponies, but they seem to be hard to find; and as 
there is not so much thorough-bred blood about, 
only the very best of them are good enough. 

Mr. Whitney had two very good ones in Conover 
and Kingfisher—the former played for him in 19009 ; 
and Mr. Phipps had another very good one in the 
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same team called Mohawk. Mr. Milburn rode a 
very good one in 1921. 


MONTANA PONIES 


I do not know much about Montana ponies, 
but I have seen a few very good ones from that 
part of the world. Notably the Duke of Rox- 
burghe’s Shulah and Mr. Raoul Duval’s Paddy, 
both of which, curiously enough, I bought in Ircland 
as Irish ponies, and only found out long afterwards 
where they came from. 

The difficulty, I am told, in procuring the best 
of the ponies from that district is that they are used 
after cattle, and that even if the owners are willing 
to sell their best, which is not often, they have 
been screwed up with rough usage. I am told that 
it is very difficult to find well enough bred oncs. 


VIRGINIANS 


Virginia has been a great place for breeding 
thorough-breds since the earliest days of the 
English settlers. Now they are giving their atten- 
tion to breeding small thorough-breds for polo, and 
I think they are bound to be successful. The draw- 
back to most of them is that they are light of bone, 
but I saw some very nice ones when I was in 
America in the spring of 1910. 


KENTUCKY PONIES 


Kentucky produces good ponies. The best seen 
so far is Mr. Stoddard’s Belle of All, by Cunard 
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Fig. 131.—‘‘Silverdale Cheerio.”” Sire ‘Cherry Tint,” dam ‘“‘Silvery II ” 
see page 4%8 
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Fig. 132.—‘Silverdale Merriment.” Sire ‘Silverdale Cheerio,’"’ dam 
*““Medina.”’ see page 418 
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Fig. 133.—‘‘Silverdale Loyalty.”’ Sire ‘‘Prince Friarstown, aan “Silvery Il. 
1448, N.P.S.B., foaled 1923. see page 419 














“Silverdale Aquatint.”’ 


Fig. 134.—“‘Silverdale Aquatint,” sire ‘Cherry Tint,” dam ‘‘Silvery IT.” 
foaled 1925. see page 417 
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out of Black Mary by Star Shoot. Cunard was 
by Gold Finch by Orme by Bend Or. Star Shoot 
was one of the best winning sires in the States. So 
with such a pedigree it is small wonder that Belle 
of All can gallop. 

The supply of ponies in America and in the 
Argentine is not likely to be nearly as good in the 
future as it has been in the past, for the ranches 
are being fenced in, and Ford motor-cars are largely 
taking the place of ponies for the work of boun- 
daries. The effect of this fencing is that the cattle 
become much tamer, so the necessity of good cattle 
ponies for the cow punchers has ceased to exist. 
This is a great loss of supply of well-trained ponies, 
for a good cattle pony is a ready-made polo pony. 


AUSTRALASIAN PONIES 


These ponies come from Australia and New 
Zealand, usually by way of India and the Cape. 
They are generally brought home to this country 
by soldiers who have been playing them in India or 
in South Africa. 

The best Australian I have seen in this country 
was Grey Lady, a pony ridden by Major Neil Haig 
for many years ; she was just as good as any English 
pony, and was fhe only pony ridden by Major Haig 
that was able to carry his big weight and beat most 
of the light weights he met. She was thorough-bred, 
I believe, though not in the stud book. 

The Comte de Madre brought home some very 
good Australians in 1909 and 1910; these ponies 
put up a great show when carrying Captains Cheape, 
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Barrett, Palmes and Atkinson, and appear to be as 
good as the best of English ponies, so far as one 
can tell by watching them in a few games. With 
the exception of Sailor and Cablegram, they are 
light-weight ponies. The following is a list of his 
Australians : 

Cablegram, a thorough-bred, chestnut gelding ; 
winner of eighteen races in Australia. 





Photo by) (M. H. Hares. 
Fig. 135.—Colonel Kuper’s Australasian pony ‘‘ Ophir.”’ 


Piccadilly, brown gelding 
Vagrant, chestnut gelding 
Killarney, chestnut gelding 


Sailior, brown gelding, bought from Colonel de Lisle. 
Substitute, bay gelding, bought from Sir Pettab 
Singh. 


Bought from 12th 
Lancers. 
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Little Lady, bay mare, bought from roth Hussars. 

I bought in 1910, from the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
a good strong Australian, called Kiltie, which had 
been playing in South Africa. 

Australian ponies are bred on the same lines as 
English ponies and the best are probably just as good. 

Indian players prefer them to Arabs, but they 
are much more difficult to train, it being generally 





considered necessary to train them for two years 
before they are fit for tournaments. 

They do not come into this country in sufficient 
numbers to make the breed of any importance for 
English polo. 

In Fig. 135 will be seen a useful type of Australian 
in Ophir, who began his polo career in India, played 
for a year in England, and then went to America. 

Mary Morrison (Fig. 136) was a celebrity in her 

T 
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day; she has the fault of so many Australians 
of a very light middle piece and light bone. But 
she was very hardy and very sound. She took part 
in many of the Durham Light Infantry triumphs 
for many years, and eventually found her way to 
the stud in Ireland. 


ARABS 


For reasons already given, the claims of the Arab 
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Fig. 137.—Colonel de Lisle on his Arab pony “ Snow.” 


need not be considered as regards English polo. In 
India it is being superseded by the Australian; but 
the best type of well-bred desert Arab type makes 
an admirable sire, when crossed with high-class 
English mares. 
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But for the information of players going to India 
the following may be of interest. 

We get almost all our Arabs in India from Bom- 
bay, which is their port of disembarkation from 
Bagdad, via the Persian Gulf. They generally 
arrive in Bombay during the months of September 
and October, at which time high prices are asked 
by the Arab dealers for anything of good class. 
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Fic. 138.— Gulf Arab ‘‘ Spec.’’ 


Probably no type of Arab that has played in 
India for many years was better than Colonel 
de Lisle’s celebrated pony Snow (Fig. 137). He 
won thirty-one races all over India, including the 
biggest pony steeplechases. | He won four first 
prizes in the Bombay Horse Show in 1895, including 
the pony-jumping prize and that for heavy-weight 
polo ponies. He played in the winning team of 
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many polo tournaments, and is, moreover, one of 
the best-looking Arabs I[ have ever seen. He went 
to the stud in Australia. 

The chief characteristics of the high-caste Arab are: 

1. Long, strong and sloping pasterns. 

2. Long back ribs. 

3. Roundness of barrel behind the girths. 





Phito by) | TELuorr & Fry. 
Fig. 139.—The late Lieut.-Col. le Gallais on his Arab pony ‘ Johnnie.,”’ 
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. High setting on of tail. 
. Width of forehead and jowl. 
Large eyes and nostrils. 
. Flat, muscular loins. 
. Fineness of the hair of the mane and tail. 
9g. Thin growth of the hair on the tail. 
10. Habit of carrying the tail in one fixed position 
and generally to one side. 
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Their chief defects are: 


. Short and heavy shoulders. 
Calf knees. 

Sickle hocks. 

High on the leg. 


whe 


However great a fault the possession of sickle 
hocks may be in a racehorse, I do not object to them 
in a polo pony; for though it may detract from 





Fig. 140.—-Mr. T. B. Drybrough’s s Egyptian pony “ Khalifa. 


speed, the fact remains that ponies with sickle hocks 
are usually very handy. 

The best Arabs are bred in the Desert, and gener- 
ally bear rope marks just above the hocks. The 
well-bred ones as a rule belong to the large district 
of Anezah, where are found Humdani Somree, 
Saklowi, Khailan Krush, Yenidji Shumarr, and 
other castes. I may remark that Nejid is a part 
of Anezah, Usually, the name of a caste is taken 
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from that of the foundation stallion of that breed. 
If it be a double name the second one is that of 
the foundation mare. Many so-called Arabs have 
never.seen the Desert, and are really Persians, or 
natives of the Euphrates Valley. In India, these 
animals generally go by the name of Gulf (Persian) 
Arabs. 

Another good Arab of a different type that used 
to play years ago was Johnnie (see Fig. 1309). 
Johnnie carried his owner (that fine player, the 
late Lieut-Colonel le Gallais) in that celebrated 
match—the final of the Champion Cup in 1894, 
when the Freebooters inflicted their first defeat 
for very many years on the hitherto invincible 
Peats’ team. Johnnie would be of no use in 
modern polo, for the ponies are much _ bigger 
nowadays. 


EGYPTIANS, see Fig. 140. 
SYRIANS, see Figs. 141 and 142. 


Barss, see Fig. 143. Mr. Walker’s Sherry was 
from 1892 to 1895 quite one of the best and fastest 
light-weight ponies in England. 

These three breeds of ponies are no more used in 
England than is the Arab. But they are very 
satisfactory polo ponies in Egypt, Malta and 
Gibraltar, where they only meet their own class. 
In 1893 Peter (Fig. 142) fetched two hundred and 
fifty guineas at Tattersall’s. 

This pony Peter really started me at the business 
of selling polo ponies. When I was with the 17th 
Lancers in Egypt, I bought him for {20, brought 
him home, played him in the Inter-Regimental and 
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Photo by] {M. H. Hayzs. 
Fig. 141.—Mr. J. 1X. Walker’s Syrian pony ‘“‘ Sinbad.” 
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Photo by] (M. H, Haves, 
Fig. 142.—Syrian pony “ Peter.” 
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Fig. 143.—Mr. J. R. Walker’s Barb pony ‘‘ Sherry.” 


Champion Cup finals of 1892, and sold him at 
Tattersall’s in the spring of 1893 for 250 guineas. 
At the same time I sold two other ponies, that 
I had bought for £5 and {15 respectively, for 
120 guineas and 150 guineas. 
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CANADIANS 


There have been a few very good Canadians im- 
ported into this country, but very few, and I am 
told that in that country they are most difficult to 
find. 
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Photo by] [M. H. Hays 
Fig. 144.—Mr. W. S. Buckmaster’s Canadian pony " Bendigo.”’ | 


The best known Canadians that have played in 
England for many years are Mr. W. S. Buckmaster’s 
Bendigo (Fig. 144), and a quite first-class pony called 
Royal, imported by the late Mr. C. Grenfell 
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INDIAN COUNTRY-BREDS 


The Indian country-bred is never used now for 
polo in England, and not much in India in first- 
class polo, as he does not seem to be able nowadays 
to compete against the Australian or the Arab. 

Namouna (Fig. 145) was played at Hurlingham 
many years ago by the late Lieut.-Colonel le Gallais. 
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Fig .145.—Indian country-bred pony “ Namouna.” 


When I went to India in 1887 my. regiment 
were mounted almost entirely on country-breds 
(see Fig. 3). In this picture are three of the 
most celebrated country-breds of that day, viz., 
New Guinea, Marguerite and Polestar; the fourth 
pony in the picture, Quicksilver, was an Arab. 

These three country-breds had all won many 
races. Then, as now, the best ponies in India as 
a rule came off the racecourse. 
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MEXICANS 


A fair number of Mexicans used to come to this 
country, but I have not seen any for some years. 
From what I can hear, there does not seem to be 
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Fig. 146.—Mexican pony. 


enough thorough-bred blood in the country, and so 
the ponies are not fast enough for the modern game. 
Probably another reason for their non-appearance 
in the Eastern States of America or in England 
is the great distance that they have to be brought. 
and the extreme difficulty of finding them. 
Those I have seen are handy, compact and very 
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good-tempered ponies, but not quite class enough. 

Fig. 146 is a good type of a Mexican. This 
pony played for many years with Mr. F. de Yturbe, 
by whom he was given to me in 1908, as too old 
and too slow for polo. He is still, in 1921, carrying 
a boy with hounds ;' he must be at the very least 
twenty-five years old. 
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Photo by) TM. H. Haves. 
Fig. 147.—The late Colonel Renton’s South African pony “‘ Jess.”’ 


SOUTH AFRICANS 


Before the war a few South Africans used to be 
imported into this country, but since 1902 the 
demand has exceeded the supply, so we hardly ever 
see them here now. A good type was the late Col. 
Renton’s Jess (Fig. 147), imported into England by 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards in 1896. The 12th Lancers 
had some very good ones in 1913 and 1914. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE NATIONAI. PONY SOCIETY, AND THE 
ENGLISH RIDING PONY 


THE NATIONAL Pony SOCIETY, established in 1893, 
has been the means through its members of producing 
many of the best ponies, and deserves all the 
support that all horse-lovers and the public generally 
can give it, for the breeding of ponies in England 
is in a bad way, and this is the only society which 
devotes its energies to the breeding and improve- 
ment of the riding pony of all kinds. 

The public take a great interest in the Shire 
horse and the Hackney, whose shows are also held 
annually at the Agricultural Hall, but are by no 
means equally interested in the various breeds of 
ponies, which are really equally deserving of sup- 
port. It may be that there is a mistaken idea 
about, that this Society exists only for the object 
of producing the polo pony. Every encouragement 
is also given to the Mountain and Moorland ponies, 
in fact to every good breed of a riding type, the 
object being to preserve and improve the good old 
native breeds, which are unsurpassed for hardiness 
and soundness. It is true that the breeding of 
the polo pony 1s most prominent in the efforts of 
the Society, because the most perfect type of high- 
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class riding pony is that pony which is fit for high- 
class polo. 

We are in great danger now of losing our pony 
blood, for it does not pay to breed ponies, at the 
present price of forage, land, and labour. Thousands 
of ponies, among them a large number of potential 
brood mares, have been destroyed or worn out 
during the war. Cheap motor-cars are taking the 
place of horses and ponies for harness, and the 
farmers are not now breeding ponies for their own 
use. 

The height of polo ponies has been raised on 
account of the great difficulty of finding the requisite 
number of 14°'2 to 14°3 ponies. Polo players are 
trying to play dwarf thorough-breds of 15:0 hands, 
and even up to 15'1, although all players admit 
that 15 hands is too big. There is no better polo 
pony in the world than the perfect thorough-bred, 
but owing to their breeding and temperament it 
is extraordinarily difficult to train them. Thorough- 
breds are often handy in their slow paces, but very 
few of them will stand the strain and pulling about 
which is necessary in a hard game of polo. This 
is only natural, for they are not bred with the idea 
of stopping and turning; but they are bred with 
the object of being able to go as fast as possible 
straight on for a distance of from five furlongs 
on the flat up to four miles over a country. The 
pony, on the other hand, bred from a dam that has 
played polo, by a thorough-bred sire, has sufficient 
quality to be in the very highest class of pony, and 
will probably inherit from its dam her handy and 
tractable disposition. 
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The late Lord Harrington, who bred very many 
ponies and hunters, used to tell me that the very 
best hunters were those with pony blood in them. 
Sometimes he bred from a polo pony mare, an 
animal that grew too big for polo; and occasionally 
he got one about 15'2 of the cobby type, that 
could carry even his big weight of 16st. to hounds. 
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Fig. 148.—Champion Sire “ Rosewater,” late ‘“‘ Johnnie Day ” 


He maintained always that such animals were 
exceptionally, hard, tough, fast, and sound; and 
that they were also invariably good jumpers and 
tractable. 

The value of the pony is now universally ac- 
knowledged for military purposes. If this fact 
needed proof this war proved it most conclusively. 
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Personally I have known the great value of the 
pony since the South African campaign, and I made 
every effort in this war to get my squadron mounted 
on small animals of the pony type, because I knew 
that they could carry the weight and would thrive 
on the rations, which were not always sufficient 
for a big horse. So well has the pony come to his 
own in the estimation of cavalry officers that I 
believe that the height of remounts will be reduced, 
and that 14°2 will soon be the lowest standard 
instead of 15°2. The only objection which the 
chief remount buyer had to ponies, when I discussed 
their value with him, was that he did not know 
where he could obtain the ponies. 

The National Pony Society has now been in 
existence for about thirty-five years, and has done 
much good work. Polo players generally are un- 
aware of the debt of gratitude which they owe to 
the late Sir John Barker, who at great expense 
produced for them scores of good polo ponies, to 
Mr. -Tresham Gilbey, who has bred many first- 
class ponies, to Mr. G. Norris Midwood, who has 
done so much for the Society, to Mr. Montefiore, 
Mr. C. Howard Taylor, and Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
who have for many years worked hard as breeders, 
exhibitors, and officers of the Society, and to many 
others. Polo players, and all others interested in 
the perpetuation of the unrivalled English pony, 
can help by joining the Society; there are less than 
500 members, which is a very small membership 
when the number of polo players and of others 
interested in the preservation of the breed of the 


English riding pony are considered. The expenses 
U 
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at present are so great that it is difficult to find 
the money with which to print the new number of 
the Stud Book, and to meet the always heavy 
deficiency connected with the annual show. Surely 
it is not too much to ask every polo player to add 
to his polo expenses by the small sum of £2 2s. od. 
annually, in order to preserve the admirable breed 
by which he gets his fun. 


An NN EN mn rine mnt em .d 


(Stansrzp, Essex. 
Fig. 149.—'‘ Bridgewater.’ see page 415 





In order to prove what good work the National 
Pony Society has done for polo, I here append a 
list of a few of the successful ponies that have been 
produced which have been bred specially for polo. 
Nearly all these ponies are either in the National 
Pony Stud Book, or have been bred from sires or 
dams entered in the book, 
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PEDIGREES OF STALLIONS USED BY SIR JOHN BARKER 
AND MR. TRESHAM GILBEY 


ARTHUR D. (1998), T.B Sire, Pride by Merry Hampton, by 
Hampton ; dam, Maquay by Florentine. 

BowbDkeEN by Galashiels, sire of Bowery, the dam of Silverdale, Wild 
Marauder, Wild Tint, Faith and Aquatint. 

BoLtp Marco (1901), T.B. Sire, Marco by Barcaldine; dam 
Jovita by Wisdom. 

ForRWaARD Boy. Sire, Right For’ard ; dam, Baby Girl,a polo pony. 

REFORM (1916). Sire, Rack Rent by Desmond ; dam, Good Girl. 
A first-class polo pony ridden by Mr. Buckmaster. 

MARK For’ARD, T.B., by Rightaway by Wisdom out of Vanish ; 
dam, Hall Mark by Sterling. 

ee For’ARD, T.B., by Mark For’ard ; dam, Cuddle by Golden 

rter. 

Goopwarp by Right For’ard ; dam, Good Girl. 

SANDIWAY by Rosewater; dam, Cuddington. A good polo pony 
ridden by Mr. A. Rawlinson. 

ROSEWATER, T.B., by Rosicrucian ; dam, Lady Day II. 
The following are a few ponies who have proved a success in the 

game, and which have been bred specially for the purpose. 


BRED BY SIR J. BARKER 


1. Marquis, f. 1902, by Sandiway by Rosewater; dam, Lady 
Polo by Lord Polo; g. dam, Kate by Kahelat. Sold for £450. 
Played by the late Captain Herbert Wilson in International polo. 

2. TUBBY, f. 1900, by Sandiway by Rosewater ; dam, Silvertail by 
Rosewater. Played International polo, 1911. Sold for £400. 

3. RE-ECHO by Sandiway ; dam Echo. 

4. OTHRAE BELLA by Othrae by Raebum; dam, Black Bella, a 
celebrated polo pony played in international matches, 1909. 
5. NIMBLE Jim by Sandiway; dam, Nimble. A celebrated pony 

of J. Peat. 

6. MAVOURNEEN by Right For’ard; dam, Kathleen. 

7. KittTy Both very good polo ponies. 

8. Kitry. Played in international matches, 1921, by the Americans 

9. My Lap, f. 1914, by Right For’ard ; dam, My Girl. 1473. Sold 
for £350. 

10. FoRWARD Lass. Own sister to My Lad. F. 1915. 14°1. 

11. GooDWARD, f. 1913. Own brother to above. Sold as a stallion 


to Buenos Aires for £600. 
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My Girl was the best pony Mr. C. D. Miller ever owned, and 
although only 14°0, could compete against all the best ponies, 
including the International Matches of 1902. 

12, HONEYSUCKLE, f.1908, by Sandiway ; dam, My Honey by Senanus. 

Sold for £350. My Honey was a brilliant polo pony. 


BRED BY MR. TRESHAM GILBEY 


1. Lucky Lap by Forward Boy by Right For'ard; dam, Good 
Girl. A good polo pony. 

2. NauGcury Giri by Right For’ard ; dam, Good Girl. Ridden 
by Mr. Watson Webb in 1921. 

3. FoRWARD GIRLIE. Own sister to Naughty Girl. 

4. Goop Boy. Own brother to Naughty Girl. 

5. SUNLIGHT by Right For’ard; dam, Coming Dawn by Mark 
For’ard ; g. dam, Early Dawn. A good polo pony. 

6. Marcia by Bold Marco; dam, Patricia. Bought for Inter- 
national Matches, 1921. Sold for 470 guineas. 

7. WattinG Marp by Arthur D.; dam, Alberni by Right Forward ; 
g.dam, My Girl, the dam of My Lad, Forward Lass and Goodward. 
All this stud are most scientifically bred, especially Sunlight and 

Waiting Maid. 


SOME GOOD POLO PONIES BRED BY MR. FRANK BALFOUR 
IN THE ARGENTINE 


1. SHEILA by Shy Boy by Rosewater out of Shy lass, by Albert 
Victor out of a Welsh mare ; dam, Alexandra II. 2°54, by Alex- 
andra out of Queenie by Last Prince out of a mare by a Welsh 
pony. 14°3. Played in Intemational Matches, 1921. Sold for £840. 

2. SHIBBOLETH, by Shy Boy; dam, 2466, Bolivia by Bolivar out 
of a polo pony Queenie. 14°23. Sold for {250. 

3. CINDERS, by a small stocky thoroughbred ; dam by a Shetland 
pony out of an Argentine mare. 14°2. Played in International 
Matches, 1921. Sold for £1,000. 

4. Beatrice played in International Matches, 1921. Sold for 
£850. 

5. Devit, by Belsire; dam, an Argentine pony. Sold for £200. 


STALLIONS 


Suy Boy, by Rosewater; dam, Shy Lass by Albert Victor out of 
a Welsh mare. 
Bexsire, by Right For’ard; dam, Black Bella. A brilliant polo 
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pony supposed to be thoroughbred. Ridden by 'ord Charles 
Bentinck. 

BLoopsTonE, by Shy Boy; dam 2457, Duchess IV. A polo pony 
under 14°2. Sold for £350. 

MonopLanz, by Shy Boy; dam, 2461 Monica. Sold for {210. 

BLACKTHORN, by Shy Boy; dam, an Argentine mare. Sold for 
£225. 

PEPPERMINT, by Shy Boy ; dam, an Argentine mare. Sold for £160. 

PaMPERO, by Shy Boy; dam, Lady Rose 2459. Sold for £160. 
Ridden in 1921 by Colonel T. P. Melville in all matches under 
name of ‘‘ Tom.” 

SyrEN, by Shy Boy; dam, 2464 Alexandra II. Own sister to 
Sheila. Sold for £130. 

Fay, by Shy Boy; dam, 2457 Duchess IV. Sold for £120. Own 
sister to Bloodstone. 

TOFFEE, by Shy Boy; dam, an Argentine mare. Sold for £200. 

Lassiz, by Shy Boy; dam, 2460 Lassie III. 

PICKLES, by Shy Boy; dam 2462 Princess V. 

Ticgr. Own brother to Toffee. 

CATCH-EM-ALIVE, by Shy Boy; dam, an Argentine mare. Sold 
at Tattersall’s for {600. 

BILLy, by Belsire ; dam, Satanella 2465 by Quiroga. Sold for £330. 

Victoria, by Belsire; dam, Victoria. Sold for £300. 
Mr. Frank Balfour sold three ponies in 1921 by Quiroga for an 

average of £300. They were all bred from Argentine mares which 

were by thorough-bred horses. 


STALLIONS 


Suy Boy, by Rosewater by Rosicrucia out of Lady Day; dam, Shy 
Lass by Albert Victor out of a Welsh mare. 

Bersirg, by Right Forward; dam, Black Bella. A _ celebrated 
polo pony supposed to be thoroughbred. Ridden by Lord 
Charles Bentinck and played in International Matches of 1902. 

QuiroGa, by Davenport by Chippendale. This horse is considered 
the best blood in the Argentine for breeding polo ponies. 


SOME WELL-KNOWN POLO-BRED PONIES 


1. Hixvt Crest, f. 1898, by Spring Hill by Rugby out of Octagon ; 
dam, Confidential. Sold for £300. Bred by Sir H. de Trafford. 

2. Best Wisues. f. 1903, by Best Man ; dam, Silver Grey. A polo 
pony. Bold for (250. 
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3. BALLERINA, f. 1903, by Ben Wyvis; dam, Columbine. Sold 

for £500 

4. Baccarat, f. 1904, by Tranby Croft; dam, by Sir George. 

Sold for £350. 

5. Roya. Diamonp, f. 1904, by Royal Mask; dam by Black 
Diamond. Sold for £600. The best International pony in the 
1913 matches, ridden by Major Lockett. This wonderful mare 
was ridden in the International matches of 1921 by T. Hitchcock 
and in 1922 by D. Milburn against the Argentines in America at 
the age of 18. 

6. REpD Cap, by Corsbuy by Rosebery ; dam, Ceres by Isobel. Sold 
for £500. 


SOME FIRST-CLASS PONIES SIRED BY RIGHT 


FORWARD 
All of these ponies played in 1921. 
a aa ! Three first-class players. 
J Own sisters out of Kathleen. 


FORWARD KaTE 
Forward Kate is one of the best and easiest ponies in England. 
She is now the property of Lord Wimborne. 
SLIPPERY. Svold for £300. 
WHITE Mark. Sold to India for {500. 
KInGSGATE. Sold for £400. 


Pec or My Heart, bred by the late Lord Harrington by Posterity 
out of one of his polo ponies, sold at Tattersall’s for 650 guineas 

Viora, by Stortford ; dam, Violet. Winner of many prizes and a 
first-class pony. 

Nr trop, by Jacko; dam, Nimble. A good polo pony bred by the 
late Lord Lucas. Sold for £350. 


A TYPICAL POLO PONY STALLION, THE PROPERTY OF 
MR. W. BALDING, OF HILLMORTON, RUGBY 


PRINCE FRIARSTOWN, f. 1914, T.B., 14°3, by His Majesty by Melton ; 
dam, Firoda by Soliman. Winner of 1st Prize National Pony 
Society’s Show, London, 1920 and 1922, This pony has been 
trained to polo, and is quiet and temperate with good mouth and 
mannezs. These qualities should be handed on to his progeny. He 
has stood for the last three seasons at Hillmorton. (See Fig. 50.) 
Many of his stock are playing now. In 1923 he was exported to 


America, where he is getting good stock. 
(See Chapter XVI, p. 410.) 


CHAPTER X 


POLO IN INDIA 


Remarks on polo in India—Polo ponies—Stable management—The bitting 
of polo ponies—Polo pony clubs—Polo saddlery required for India. 


REMARKS ON POLO IN INDIA 


In India, polo is far more general than in England, 
and enjoys many advantages that cannot be ob- 
tained in this country. The game is played all the 
year round, and is as popular among Anglo-Indians 
as cricket is among Englishmen at home. 

Life in an Indian station must have been very 
dull fifty years ago, before the introduction of 
polo, lawn tennis and golf, which are now played 
all over the country. No wonder that our Indian 
predecessors were afflicted with liver and shortness 
of temper in the piping times of peace. 

To a large section of His Majesty’s servants, 
polo in India is not merely an amusement and a 
game, but is also a serious occupation, to which 
a great deal of time, money and trouble are devoted. 
Polo is now recognised by the majority of our 
military authorities as one of the most important 
parts of the training of an officer; for there is no 
better riding school than the polo ground, and 
there is no game or sport which calls into play so 

git 
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many different good qualities, such as coolness, 
decision, command of temper, pluck, horsemanship, 
strength, condition, tactics, drill and organisation. 
The Captain of a regimental polo team should be 
endowed with all these qualities in no small degree, 
and the remainder of the team should back him 
up well, if they are to take a prominent position 
in the annual tournaments. 

There are many more fairly good players in 
India than in England, and faster games can 
generally be obtained there than on the majority 
of country greunds in this country. 1 think thé 
reason for this is that the game is easier to play 
in India than here; because the grounds are hard, 
true and level, and the ponies are smaller and easier 
to ride than English ponies. In England the 
grounds when hard are often rough and bumpy, 
owing to their having been cut up in wet weather. 
After rain they are frequently so heavy, that it 
requires much strength and skill to hit the ball 
well. Therefore, although our English ponies have 
more speed than the Indian ones, the ball travels 
faster and easier in India, and players are con- 
tinually trying to overtake the ball at full pace 
there, instead of steadying for it as in England. 
Consequently there are fewer pauses and scrim- 
mages, the ball is not so often missed, and the 
game as a rule is faster and better. I here refer 
to second-class polo, which, after all, is what 
one usually meets with in both countries. With 
respect to first-class polo, I can state that I have 
had equally good games in both countries, and 
there are on an average just as good players in 
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India as at home. Indeed, many of our best 
English players began their polo education in the 
Fast. 


The Indian game is a looser one than the English, 
and there is much more riding off and hustling in 
England. Indeed, Indian country-breds and Arabs 
would have difficulty in standing up against the 
bumps of which a strong English pony takes no 
notice, a fact that explains why Arabs and country- 
breds are unsuitable for English polo. 

A writer who carries great weight and whose 
name will always be specially connected with Indian 
polo, is Lieut.-General Sir H. B. de Lisle. Indian 
polo players owe him a debt of gratitude, for having 
proved to them the possibility of playing on first- 
class ponies in first-class company for almost 
nothing. He has shown them that a team of novices 
can by practice, care, keenness and discipline, be 
brought into the very front rank; and he has also 
written exhaustively for their benefit on subjects 
connected with polo, stable management and the 
training of ponies. 


POLO PONIES 


The six usual ways of buying a trained pony in 
India are: 

1. When a regiment is going home. 

2. After a tournament. 
. 3. When the opportunity of buying a pony which 
one knows well, is offered. If a trial is given, so 
much the better. 
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4. By advertisement, and by going to see the 
advertised pony. 

5. Sending a competent friend to buy an ad- 
vertised pony. 

6- Buying an advertised pony by reputation or 
by the owner's description. 

The first four of these methods are undoubtedly 
the best. If the intending purchaser knows nothing 
about horses, he ought to abide by the advice of 
a competent frend. The sixth method is to be 
recommended only when reliance can be placed 
on the accuracy of the description, or when there 
is no doubt that the pony’s reputation has not 
been overrated. 

If the man in search of a raw pony likes the 
appearance of the animal, the first thing for him to 
do, supposing that either he or his friend is a fairly 
good judge, is to get a ride on it. He should, 
therefore, always take a saddle, bridle and martin- 
gale with him, if he goes to a fair, and having 
selected the ponies by their appearance, he should 
mount them in order to try their paces, mouths, 
and tempers; for many of the best-looking ones 
are the greatest brutes to ride. These remarks 
apply just as much to Arab stables in Bombay as 
to up-country fairs. I have ridden thirty ponies 
in a single day in the Bombay stables, and have: 
frequently had to reject a beautiful-looking animal, 
only because he could not use his shoulders, which 
is a fault that cannot be ascertained without riding 
the animal. I may here refer my readers to 
pages 290-297 for information about the points of an 
Arab. The country-bred was some years ago 
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entirely superseded in India by the Arab, and the 
Australian is now taking the place of the Arab in 
first-class polo. 

Since the war Australian ponies are very hard to 
get, and the prices have gone up enormously. 

In my day in India we used to ride beautiful 
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Fig. 150.—Lord Hardinge on his half-bred Cossack pony Dy a 
thorough-bred horse. 





country-breds (see Fig. 3, where three country- 
breds are shown), the very type of small blood, 
thirteen-stone hunters. At that time Arabs were 
‘very scarce there, and Australians non-existent. 
Most first-class players prefer Australians to 
anything else for polo in India, and very naturally 
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too; as they seem to me to combine all the virtues 
of the English pony, with better legs and feet. 
The only reason that Arabs may still continue to 
hold their own in second-class polo, is that Aus- 
tralians are far harder to train; so that moderate 
horsemen, who constitute by far the majority of 
polo players, will always find that Arabs suit them 
best. Australians have the great advantage over 
Arabs, of not being nearly so likely to fall. On 
the whole, I would strongly recommend beginners, 
if they can do so, to stick entirely to Arabs, 

When passing through Bombay, as nearly every 
newcomer does, the intending polo player should 
buy, or get a friend to buy for him, an Arab pony. 
I am here alluding of course to untrained ponies. 
Arabs take a long time to get fit and to learn to 
gallop; but they are such sensible, hard, sound 
animals, and so easy to train, that it is a real pleasure 
to own them. 


STABLE MANAGEMENT 


1. Ponies should get enough regular work. If 
a pony has only one or two days’ play at polo in 
a week, he will require faster work than being 
merely led about by a -syce at a walk. I always 
made my syces ride, instead of lead—as is usually 
the custom in India—their ponies; for I knew 
that they could not, on foot, give them a sufficiency 
of smart walking exercise, which should occupy 
daily about three hours (say, two in the morning 
and one in the evening), when the animals are: not 
ridden on off days by the owner. If ponies are 
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not playing polo regularly, they should have 
trotting and cantering exercise, as well as walking ; 
because it puts muscle on, and keeps the wind right. 

z. It is well in India to crush the corn. As in 
England, the best food for ponies is oats, but in 
some stations oats are very hard to obtain and very 
expensive ; a good mixture is quarter gram, quarter 
bran and half oats. If oats cannot be obtained, we 
may give equal quantities of gram, bran, Indian 
corn, and parched barley. Boiled barley may be 
given with advantage as an evening feed after a 
game of polo. Indeed whether the pony, is play- 
ing or not, a feed of boiled barley, two or three 
evenings a week, will be found excellent for the 
animal’s coat and general condition. 

3. Lucerne grass should be grown and given by 
every horse-owner in India. Sick horses will eat 
it when they will touch nothing else. It is far 
better as a rule than cooling medicine, for horses 
which are laid up from accidents or other causes. 
Even when in fast work a little of it does a deal 
of good. Several crops of it can be grown in the 
year, and, when once planted, it requires only 
to be irrigated, in order to make it last several 
years. 

4. Doob (called hurryalee in Madras) grass is the 
most important factor in keeping a pony in good 
condition, and getting flesh on him. Care should 
be taken that the grass cutters bring in a sufficient 
supply of it. 

5. Ponies should get every day in their food 
about three ounces of salt, or a lump of rock salt 
should be left constantly in their mangers. 
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6. Chopped rice straw is a good addition to a 
horse’s corn, as it helps him to digest it, and makes 
him eat slower than he otherwise would do. It is 
given like hay chaff in England. 

7. Unlimited water should be given to every 
pony. The best plan is to leave a bucket of water 
in the stall. If we find it empty, we shall know 
that the syce is to blame. 

8. In the cold weather we should see that the 
animals have plenty of bedding and clothing. 
Nothing knocks off their condition more than to 
be short of these necessaries; for they feel cold 
severely, and Indian stables are draughty. 

g. As drainage is difficult to manage in India, 
mud floors to stables are better than solid ones, 
which are seldom well made in that country. The 
great advantage of the mud flooring is that it can 
be constantly renewed, the foul portions being 
removed every morning, and replaced by fresh 
earth. In damp climates, such as the indigo 
districts, that awful scourge ‘‘ kumry ”’ (paralysis 
of the loins) would be to a great extent avoided 
if the floors ofthe stables were raised about three 
feet above the level of the ground. 

10. Syces should be allowed to exercise ponies 
only with big, smooth, unjointed snaffles ; not with 
the thin abominations in ordinary use. When the 
ponies are being led, the mouthpiece should be a 
smooth, round ring, so that, in all cases, more 
pressure will not be put on one side of the mouth 
than on the other. The leading reins should be 
short enough to obviate the danger of the ponies 
stepping on them, and getting tripped up, in the 
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event of the ponies breaking away from their syces, 
as they are often apt to do. 

The following would be a good daily programme 
of work, grooming and feeding in an Indian polo 
stable during the hot weather. The only difference 
I would advise for the cold weather, would be that 
the work should begin at daylight. It should be 
remembered that too much attention cannot be 
paid to regularity in the hours of feeding and 
exercise. If the same thing is done every day at 
the same hour, syces will soon get into the way of 
doing the work methodically, which is of great 
importance ; because regularity of hours has a 
very beneficial effect on the condition of all 
horses. 

4.45 a.m. Water; feed with about one pound 
of grain; pick out the feet; remove all dung and 
other foul matter from the floor; take up the 
bedding and put it outside the stable; remove 
the clothing ; and rub down lightly. 

5.30 to 7 a.m. Exercise ; syces riding. 

7 to 8 a.m. Water on coming in, and give an 
hour's grooming, which should be real hard work 
for the syces. Vigorous grooming is one of the 
most important matters in keeping a pony in con- 
dition and muscle. If the syces are not looked 
after, they will simply pretend to work, and will 
only lightly rub the animal over with a damp 
cloth. There should on no account be any wash- 
ing. The syces should be made to pay particular 
attention to picking out the feet clean, and drying 
them. The grooming should be done systématically 
with brush and curry comb, supplemented by 
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energetic hand and elbow rubbing, which natives 
can do well, if they like. 

8 am. Feed with from two to two and a half 
pounds of grain, and a small supply of the previous 
day’s grass, which should have been very carefully 
cleaned. Bed down; clear the syces out of the 
stable ; and leave the ponies perfectly quiet, with 
the chicks down, and the stable darkened. 

Iz noon. Water and feed with from two to two 
and a half pounds of grain. 

At an hour and a half before the time to start 
polo or for evening exercise, say about two o'clock, 
open the stables, put the bedding out again, and 
give the ponies another real good dressing. 

As soon as the ponies return in the evening, they 
should be watered, dressed and made comfortable 
for the night. A big feed of grass may be left with 
them the last thing. 


THE BITTING OF POLO PONIES 


I have been surprised, on inspecting the ponies 
on several polo grounds in India, to find that the 
majority of them were ridden in Hanoverian 
Pelhams. I noticed, on one occasion, that out 
of eight ponies, six were thus bitted. The pre- 
sumption from this is that such ponies are in- 
clined to “catch hold” a bit, or, at least, that 
they would do so in lighter bridles. Among the 
eight ponies just mentioned, there was only one 
standing martingale, which was too long, and only 
one nose band, which was too loose to be of the 
slightest benefit. I am perfectly aware that a 
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few ponies which would pull in any other bridle, 
go kindly in a Hanoverian Pelham; but am con- 
vinced that, as a general rule, it is better first of 
all to try the effect of a lighter bit, with a properly 
applied standing martingale and nose band, than 
such a severe bit, without these useful adjuncts. 
The science of bitting is less studied in India 
than in England, although the need of it is just as 
great. 

I would, therefore, recommend Indian polo 
players to pay the greatest attention to the ques- 
tion of bitting, which I may briefly define as the 
proper application of the standing martingale and 
nose band, and the intelligent selection and adjust- 
ment of a bit which gives ample control with the 
least possible pain. 

These remarks of mine must not be taken as 
applicable to first-class polo in India; for most of 
the good players I have seen out there, thoroughly 
understood the value of having their ponies properly 
under control, and went the night way to work to 
attain their object. 


POLO PONY CLUBS 


The great drawback to polo as compared to every 
other game, is its expense ; because, in the majority 
of cases, it is undoubtedly a costly amusement. 
If a man is capable of training ponies well, there 
is no reason why the game should cost him much, 
either in India or England. The generality of 
players, however, are far more apt to spoil a young 
pony than to do him good; and besides, — 
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judgment in the purchase of animals is frequently 
at fault, which fact naturally enhances the cost 
of the game to them. In order to help the majority, 
various systems have been started in regiments to 
lessen the heavy expense which polo entails on 
individual players. I shall now discuss four of 
these systems. 

1st. A fund raised entirely by subscriptions, 
which may vary from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 a month for 
every officer of the regiment who belongs to 
the Polo Pony Club, in order to pay the travelling 
expenses of the team to and from tournaments. 
The help thus given to members of a team, may 
prove to be too small to enable a poor man to 
play. 

2nd. A fund raised in the same manner and 
with the same object as the above, but from which, 
in addition, money may be burrowed without 
interest for the purchase of ponies by members, 
subject to the approval of the Committee, who 
have a claim on such ponies for tournaments. 

As a rule, this plan works well; but although 
it enables a man without money to mount himself, 
it may be an inducement to get into debt. 

3rd. The following is the system which has been 
worked with great success by Colonel de Lisle in 
the Durham Light Infantry : 

A sum of money is borrowed for the purchase 
of the first lot of ponies, which are bought raw 
in the Bombay stables, and are distributed to the 
members of the regiment. A monthly subscription 
of Rs. 2 is charged to every officer, and each player 
is given two ponies, whose stable expenses he has 
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to pay. The ponies are sold off annually, and the 
funds of the club, which are almost entirely derived 
from the profit made from these sales, are devoted to 
paying off borrowed capital, buying new ponies, and 
paying the expenses of the team to tournaments. 
This system has worked admirably under General 
de Lisle, to whom is due its entire success in the 
case of his team. It is however doubtful whether 
in most regiments a man who is a fine judge of the 
raw article, a good buyer, sound organiser, and 
capable trainer, could be found. I think that in 
ordinary cases a subscription of Ks. 2 would be 
too small: because the success of a regimental 
club will generally depend on subscriptions and 
not on the profit of ponies sold. Besides, ponies 
as a rule should be kept, and not sold annually. 
4th. This system is more expensive than the 
last one, but will, I think, be found to cost players 
far less than if they had to buy their own ponies. 
Its details can vary according to circumstances. 
If a regiment can afford it, the subscriptions should 
be fairly high, and I would point out to any 
Committee which intends to start a club of this kind, 
that the more money they have at their disposal, 
the less trouble and anxiety will they experience. 
Let us take as an example a regiment nunbering 
twenty-five officers belonging to the Polo Pony 
Club, of whom fifteen are polo players, and that 
the club is formed with the idea of supplying each 
p’ayer with two ponies. Non-players can join, 
if they like, at a monthly subscription of Rs. 5, 
which will bring in an annual income of Rs. 600, 
supposing that all the ten non-players belong to 
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the club. It is advisable that each player should 
pay an entrance fee of Rs. 100; but in any case 
the subscription should not be less than Rs. 10, 
with an additional Rs. 5 for each pony supplied. 
The entrance fees would bring in a lump sum of 
Rs. 1,500, and the subscriptions from players and 
non-players and the monthly payments for the 
ponies would bring in an annual income of 
Rs. 4,200. If from this we deduct Rs. 1,200 as in- 
terest at eight per cent. on Rs. 15,000 borrowed, 
the yearly balance to the good would be Rs. 3,000, 
a certain proportion of which might go towards 
paying off capital, and the remainder for the pur- 
chase of new ponies and tournament expenses. 

If three men can raise enough money to buy 
nine ponies, and will carry out the system on 
exactly the same lines, entrance fees and subscrip- 
tions varying according to circumstances and the 
Class of pony required, it will be found that they 
can work it in the same manner as if there were 
twenty or thirty members with fifty or sixty ponies. 
The only difference is that the larger the number 
in the club, the more good management, care and 
trouble will be required of the Committee. One 
great advantage of this system is that a man will 
know exactly how much his polo will cost him. If 
he has two ponies, their stable expenses will amount 
to about Rs. 50 a month, and he will know that he 
is spending under Rs. 800 per annum on the game. 
If he cannot afford this, he cannot play; but any- 
how he will not be liable for more than this sum; 
for the club takes all risk, and he has to find no 
capital for outlay. 
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Rich men in a regiment which has a club of this 
kind can help in a very substantial way, by means 
of money, and by making no demands on the club 
for ponies. Every Polo Pony Club should be 
simply a co-operative society, solely for the benefit 
of its members. It should be entirely self-support- 
ing, and it should not be considered obligatory on 
any member of the regiment, whether a polo player 
or not, to join it. 

I have heard that in some parts of India, Polo 
Pony Clubs are forbidden by the authorities, on the 
ground of running officers into extravagance, and 
of forcing them to pay unnecessary subscriptions. 
If the above plan were adopted, I do not think 
that this argument could possibly hold good ; in fact, 
the tendency would be rather towards economy. 

For the guidance of those who may wish to try 
this system, I append the following rules, which 
can be altered according to circumstances : 

1. The Committee shall consist of three members 
of the club, two of whom shall form a quorum. 
Their decision shall be final on all points. 

2. Entrance fee Ks. 100, and monthly subscrip- 
tion Rs. 10, with an additional Rs. 5 a month for 
each pony supplied by the club. 

3. All the stable expenses of the ponies to be 
borne by the respective members in whose pos- 
session they are. 

4. The club ponies may not be hunted, ridden 
pig-sticking, or lent to anyone, without special 
permission from a member of the Committec. 

5. All risks to the ponies while playing polo are 
taken by the club. But if the pony is injured or 
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dies when not playing polo, his temporary owner 
may be held liable for his full value. 

6. At the option of the Committee, any member 
of the club may purchase a pony from the club at 
cost price; but such pony may not be sold out of 
the club, without being first offered to the Com- 
mittee at a discount of ten per cent. for each com- 
plete year the pony has been in his owner’s 
Possession. 

7. Any member of the club having a pony for 
sale, is bound to offer it to the Committee before 
selling it to anyone else. 

8. The Committee may apportion the ponies as 
they think best, and may take a pony away from 
one member at any time and give it to another, if 
they think fit. 

g. The Committee may call on any pony’s 
services, for any purpose which they may consider 
of advantage to the club. 

10. The Committee may sell any club pony at 
any time. 

11. Any member of the club who takes a pony 
for the purpose of training it for polo, is charged 
no subscription for it, until it has been passed by 
the Committee as a trained polo pony. If no one 
can be found to take ponies, the club bears all 
expenses of keep. 


POLO SADDLERY REQUIRED FOR INDIA 


A man can play polo in India with only a small 
supply of saddlery and stable gear. If money be 
no object, nothing conduces more to one’s comfort 
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than a plentiful supply of stable kit; and if a man 
means to set up a large stud on his arrival in the 
country, he will find it a great advantage to have 
an ample assortment of bits for his ponies (see 
Chapter VI.). 

At least the following articles of saddle and 
bridle gear will be necessary : 

Two saddles complete. 

One snaffle bridle. 

Two double bridles (Figs. 87 and 88). 

One long-cheeked double bridle (Fig. 85). 

Two nose bands (Figs. 98 and gg). 

Two standing martingales with buckles, so that 
they can be fixed to the nose band or rings of 
snaffle (Fig. 79). 

One leather saddle cloth. 

One numnah (felt). 

Two pairs of spare stirrup leathers. 

Two curb-chains, with thick broad links, and 
leather guards. 

Three pairs of spare girths. 

For a man to whom money is no object, I give the 
following list, which includes all that is necessary for 
training ponies. Clothing can be obtained in India 
much cheaper than in England, but not nearly so good. 

The following 1s a complete saddlery and bridle 
outfit for India: Six saddles complete, suitable to 
the height and weight of the rider, and weighing 
not less than ten pounds each. For a man of more 
than twelve stone, I would recommend saddles of 
at least twelve pounds. It is a great convenience 
to have a saddle for each pony on the polo ground, 
so as to avoid changing kit. , 
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Six pairs of spare stirrup leathers. 

One punch for making holes of differcnt sizes in 
leathers. 

Three double bridles as in Fig. 87. 

Three double bridles as in Fig. 88, with jointed 
snaffles in addition. | 

One Stourton bridle as in Fig. gr. 

One Stanstead bridle as in Fig. 85. 

Two half-moon Pelhams as in Fig. 86. 





Fig. 151.—Grooming tools, 


One Hartwell-Pelham as in Fig. gq. 

Six caveson nose bands (Figs. 98 and gg). 

One jointed snaffle bridle. 

One gag snaffle (Fig. 94). 

Six standing martingales with buckles for attach- 
ment to nose band or rings of snaffle (Fig. 79). 

One running martingale (Fig. 97). 

One caveson with bit, etc., complete. 

One Cordery dumb jockey as in Fig. 78. 
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One pair of long web reins (Figs. 76 and 77). 

One abscess lancet, similar to those used by 
veterinary surgeons. 

One rasp for filing the teeth. 

One hoof rasp. 





Fig. 152. Fig. 153. Fig. 154. 
Fig. 152.—Spring hook attachment. Figs. 153 and 154.—Stud attachments. 


One drawing-knife. 
One searcher. © 


One pair of pincers, same as used by black- 
smiths. 


One measuring standard. 
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One cutting whip. 

One brass syringe. 

One enema. 

One muzzle. 

Three pairs of spare web girths. 

Three pairs of spare leather girths. 

One pair of Australian open work leather girths. 

Grooming tools (Fig. 151). 

The reins and cheek pieces of the bridles should 
be provided with studs (Figs. 152, 153 and 154), 
which have the advantage of allowing the bits 
to be removed for purposes of cleaning and change. 
If the bits are sewn on, the necessary washing will 
more or less rot the stitches, and will thus give rise 
to an element of danger. The stud principle 1s 
very useful when a change of bit is required, and 
looks almost as neat as sewing. Buckles on a 
bridle are of course an eyesore from a fashionable 
point of view. 


CHAPTER XI 
PONIES ON BOARD SHIP 


Shoes-—Clothing—Foothold—Water—Feeding troughs—Stalls and boxes 
—Food—Morning stables—Mid-day stables—Evening stables— 
Treatment after landing. 


THE better condition ponies are in when they 
start on a long sea voyage the more likely are they 
to stand it well. 

Before starting on a voyage which will last not 
less than three weeks, a dose of physic may be 
given five days before the ponies go on board, 
with advantage. The dose of physic may consist 
of three drams of aloes, or they can be cooled down 
with doses of salts or of linseed oil. 

It is just as well to send ponies on board very 
hungry, as then they will be more likely to settle 
down and feed without delay. 

Polo ponies sent across the Atlantic can be 
played four days after arrival in America if they 
are really fit when they start. 


SHOES 


Ponies should have their shoes removed and 
replaced just before going on board, and their 
heels should be well lowered. 

$32 
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CLOTHING 


In temperate climates one woollen rug is 
sufficient. 

In tropical climates no clothing is necessary 
except in the case of a newly-clipped horse if 
exposed to a breeze at night. 

Too much clothing is far more dangerous than too 
little, as clothing checks excretion from the skin and 
throws increased labour on the lungs. This is par- 
ticularly so in the case where there are a large number 
of horses on board. 

Ample. ventilation is essential if ponies are to do 
well. 

Draughts and colds are far less dangerous than 
stuffiness and heat. 


FOOTHOLD 


Good foothold is essential. Coir matting, if 
procurable, is best for the purpose; but if this 
is out of the question, ridges of wood across the 
stalls answer the purpose. If the boards are 
slippery and there is no possibility of putting 
down any non-slippery surface, ponies should be 
freely bedded down with straw or soiled hay. 


WATER 


The water supply should be ample, clean and 
fresh ; if the water is foul from any cause it should 
be exposed to the air in the bucket for a time on 
deck. 
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Big horses will not drink more than about five 
gallons a day. As a rule the Government allow 
ten gallons per day per horse. 


FEEDING TROUGHS 


All ponies should be fed from feeding-troughs, 
not from nose-bags, and the troughs should be 
of iron, not of wood, as they are more easily cleaned 
and do not absorb moisture. 


STALLS AND BOXES 


Portable horse-boxes, which cost from eight to 
ten pounds apiece, are the best for ponies on board 
ship; but they are not necessary. 

The ordinary stalls provided as a rule do quite 
well; but they should not be narrower than three 
feet six inches wide. Care should be taken to see 
that all the fittings are strong. 


FOOD 


The most important article of food for ponies 
on board ship is hay. About ten pounds per day 
is ample for a polo pony; if possible, half of this 
should be given in chaff. The late Captain Hayes, 
than whom there was no better authority on this 
subject, advocated strongly the use of dry bran 
as a food on board ship. He maintained that 
dry bran is a highly digestible and nutritious food. 
The only drawback to the use of bran is its lability 
to ferment and thus become musty. Bran will, 
however, keep perfectly good for six weeks. 
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Wet bran is a laxative; but if given dry the 
pony is allowed to make his own bran mash, and 
he will be obliged to masticate it thoroughly. 

A good ration for ponies on board ship is: 

4 Ibs. of oats. 
4 lbs. of bran. 
10 lbs. of a 
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Fig. 156.—Prince Serge Belosselsky on his half-bred Arab and Russian 
pony “ Negress.” a 
The Government scale for troop horses 1s: 
4 Ibs. of oats. 
6 Ibs. of bran. 
12 Ibs. of hay. 
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An allowance of rock salt, nitre, vinegar and 
linseed is also put on board each Government ship. 

In 1909 I imported fifteen ponies from the 
Argentine; the voyage lasted thirty-two days, 
and very bad weather was experienced. In 1910 
I imported thirty-three ponies after a good voyage 
of twenty-two days. Every pony landed practic- 
ally sound, and was fit to work a month after 
landing. On both these occasions Mr. Auberon 
Stourton, who bought the ponies, travelled with 
them, and this is what he told me: 


“ At 6 a.m. I gave them as much water as they 
could drink. 

“ At 6.15 their legs were all hosed down with 
the salt water and left to dry, and the stalls 
were cleaned out. 

“At 7 a.m. Feed. One bucket of bran and 
crushed oats to four ponies, about half and 
half. But when the weather was hot I 
gave them more bran than oats, and when 
it was cold more oats than bran. 

“At 8 a.m. their mangers were filled with hay. 

“At g a.m. Stables. All ponies were dressed 
down. I had one man to ten ponies. 

‘‘ At 12 o’clock: Water as much as they could 
drink ; and fed the same as at 7 a.m.: 

‘At 4 p.m. their legs were hosed down with 
salt water and the stalls cleaned out. 

‘At §.30 p.m. water as much as they could 
drink. 

“At 6p.m. Same feed as before, with a double 
handful of linseed for each pony. 
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“At 8 p.m. Filled their mangers with hay.” 

“When I noticed ponies getting costive, I used 
to give them half a pint of linseed oil as a drench, 
and in a few instances, when this was not sufficient, 
I gave them no water in the middle of the day, so 
as to make them very thirsty, and with their 
evening drink mixed a double handful of Epsom 
salts and four drops of croton oil that I got from 





Photo 69) - (W. A. Rovos. 
Fig. 157.—Mr. Whitney’s “* Ballinahone.” 


the doctor. I was unable to get any other aperient 
medicine, and this worked all mght. I could get 
no carrots or green vegetables of any kind, and 
the hay I got for the last voyage was very bad. 
I used to give them a tablespoonful of nitre in their 
evening feed once a week.” 


Mr. Stourton did not exercise the ponies at ail. 
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Plenty of grooming and strapping is, in his opinion, 
better than trying to give them the small amount 
of exercise that is possible on board ship. 

The ponies’ hoofs should be kept well greased, 
or they are apt to crack with the salt water. 

Captain Hayes, in Horses on Board Ship, pp. 181, 
182, 183 and 184, gives the following instructions : 

5.30 a.m. Water and feed. 

7.30 am. Hay. 

12 noon. Water and feed. 

2 p.m. Hay. 

6 p.m. Water and feed. 

8 p.m. Hay. 

Hay should also be supplied during the night ; 
and during very hot weather, the horse might 
with advantage be watered again at Io p.m. 

On Government transports carrying remounts to 
South Africa, the following arrangement for stable 
duties has been laid down: 


** MORNING STABLES 


‘Rake the stalls well out to the rear, sweep up 
the passage behind the horses, and sprinkle dis- 
infectants, water the horses, sponge nostrils, eyes, 
etc. Feed with oats or bran after watering, and 
then with hay as ordered. 


‘‘ MID-DAY STABLES 


‘‘ Shift horses into spare stalls and out on to the 
deck when practicable; pick out and wash the 
feet and examine shoes. Any loose shoes to be 
fastened at once, and slight injuries attended to. 
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Thoroughly groom the body, brush and hand-rub 
the legs, brush out the mane and tail, and sponge 
nostrils and face. 

‘“‘ Each stall to be thoroughly cleaned, and plat- 
form to be raised and cleaned. Deck underneath 
to be dried, and disinfectants to be freely used. 

“* When the horses are clean, water and feed them 
as ordered. And after dinner horses to be fed 
with hay for an hour. 


‘* EVENING STABLES 


“ Rake the stalls well out, sponge nostrils, etc., 
as in morning stables. Water, and then feed 
with oats or bran as ordered. Stablemen to feed 
horses with remaining portion of hay.” 


TREATMENT AFTER LANDING 


When ponies come off a long voyage there is 
a great risk of congestion or fever in the feet if 
they are put into work quickly. 

I invariably turn my ponies out to grass in the 
daytime for three weeks after landing from a 
long voyage, and put them in stables at night. I 
give them six pounds of oats and as much hay as 
they want. They are never shod for three weeks. 
Under no circumstances do I allow any weight 
to be put on their backs for three weeks after 
landing. The risk of any foot disease is thus 
reduced to a minimum. 

For the short voyage to and from America, 
such precautions are unnecessary if the ponies 
are fit when they start. 


CHAPTER XIl 


A RETROSPECT 


POLO is a game of recent and very rapid growth in 
England. We have seen (p. 1) that the first match 
in this country was played in 1871. The first polo 
tournament on record took place at Hurlingham 
in 1876, the inaugural Champion Cup contest 
being won by the Royal Horse Guards; and the 
first Inter-Regimental tournament was played 
there in 1878, the year after the institution of 
the Indian Inter-Regimental. Since then, the 
popularity of the game and the number of com- 
petitions have enormously increased. In 1891, when 
my regiment came home from India, Hurling- 
ham was the only club in London where polo was 
in full swing. Ranelagh was open, but there was 
no regular game there. Hurlingham players used 
sometimes to go to Ranelagh, in order to save their 
own ground after wet weather. 

At Hurlingham there was always a match on 
Saturday, followed by a members’ game, and some- 
times a match on Wednesday ; but at other times, 
only members’ games were played, except during 
the progress of the Champion Cup, Inter-Regimental 
and County Cup tournaments, which occupied 


three weeks of the season. The excellence of the 
44! 
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members’ games at Hurlingham was a great ad- 
vantage which polo players had in those days, 
but which we seldom enjoy now. At present in 
London, it is a very rare occurrence to find eight 
good players in an ordinary game, and we generally 
take for granted that good polo can be found only 
in matches. But in 1892, I often took part in 





Photo by) — (Onamance Harr, Newmarket. 
Fig. 158.—Mr. A. Grisar, the Belgian player, on ‘ Dazzle.’’ 


members’ games with such masters of polo as the 
Brothers Peat, Mr. John Watson, Lord Harring- 
ton, Mr. F Mildmay, and that accomplished player, 
the late Mr. T. Kennedy. They and others of the 
same high class were regular attendants at members’ 
yames, with the addition of a few really good soldier 
players. 
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At the time in question, the only important polo 
events which were contested in England, were the 
three tournaments just mentioned, the annual 
Autumn Tournament at Barton, and an Open 
Tournament at Abergavenny, which was the head- 
quarters of the Monmouthshire Club, and the home 
of the Herberts, who were the chief pioneers of 
English polo in its early days, before the Peats 
had made themselves known. 





= Wu? 


Fig. 159.—14-hand pony “ Snipe 


In 1914 there were, within a radius of ten miles 
from Charing Cross, not less than fifteen well- 
patronised polo grounds, namely, two at Hurling- 
ham, three at Ranelagh, three at Roehampton, 
two at Wimbledon Park, two at Kingsbury, one 
at Gunnersbury, one at Wembley and one at 
Worcester Park. Twenty years ago a score of 
players on an afternoon would have been reckoned 
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above the average ; whereas in 1914, on a Saturday 
in the season, there were often quite one hundred 
and fifty players taking part in matches at the 
above-named grounds. Now, in 1929, alas! there 
are only nine grounds in or near London left, and 
the war has considerably reduced the number of 
players. 

The constant change of opponents in a series of 
matches gives a charm to London polo which can 
be found nowhere else. All the best players in 
England and most of the best ponies congregate 
in London; match succeeds match and tourna- 
ment follows tournament to such an extent that, 
provided a player can get into good teams, his fun 
will be limited only by the endurance of his stud. 
The ball of tournaments is generally set rolling in 
May, with the Social Clubs’ Cup at Hurlingham, 
which is quickly followed by the Hunt Cup at 
Ranelagh, the Open Champion Cup, the Ranelagh 
Open Cup, the Regimental Tournament and the 
Subalterns’ Cup for soldiers, the Novices’ Cup for 
second-class players, the County Cup for county 
players; at Roehampton the Public Schools Cup, 
the Whitney Cup, the Roehampton Cup, the Junior 
Championship and the Ladies’ Nomination Tourna- 
ment ; and at Worcester Park the “ Cicero’ Cup. 
Some say tournaments are overdone. There is, 
however, no doubt that it is very difficult to get 
such a hard and exciting match at any time, as 
ina cup tie; and very few men play absolutely all 
out, or at all events they do not ride only their best 
ponies, except in a near thing during a tournament. 
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Some polo players are very slack about 
arranging their own matches, and leave too much 
to the polo managers. Most players as a rule 
organise themselves into teams to play together 
constantly, and arrange with the respective polo 
managers to give them a ground, and to get them 





Fig. 160.—Captain Daly’s ‘‘ Wig.” 


an opposing side. They thus get far more fun out 
of the game, even if they are moderate performers, 
than others who simply ask for a place in a match, 
and day after day find themselves playing with 
different men whose methods they do not under- 
stand. In this respect, soldiers are much better off 
than civilians, for if they belong to their regimental 
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team, or to their subalterns’ team they can get as 
many matches as they want. 

When the season in London is drawing to a 
close the honorary secretaries of county clubs now 
adopt the plan of arranging polo weeks on their 
own grounds. I venture to take the credit of 
having started this custom by inaugurating the 
Rugby Tournament in 1893, which, except when 
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Fig. 161.—Mr. F. M. Freake on “ Sheila.’ 


war was on, has been played every year since that 
time: 

In 1891 there were comparatively few polo clubs 
in England, and almost all the county grounds 
were those at Chester, Barton, Elvaston, Aber- 
gavenny, and the great military centres. The idea 
was then prevalent that polo was too expensive 
for people of moderate means to take part in, and 
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the game was practically confined to London, 
Liverpool, and Edinburgh. In i914 there were 
some sixty clubs in Great Britain where polo was 
regularly played, and thirty-nine of these clubs 
were affliated to the County Polo Association, and 
compete for the County Cup, the preliminary ties 
of which are played off in their own districts: the 
semi-finals and finals taking place at Ranelagh. 

Since the war, unfortunately, the expense has 
been too great, and many players have dropped 
out, and many clubs have ceased to exist; only a 
few county clubs such as Rugby, Cirencester, 
Cheltenham, are in a flourishing condition. 

The year 1909 marks a great epoch in English 
polo, for in that year English polo received a great 
blow to its pride in its defeat at the hands of the 
American team. 

Lord Wimborne brought the cup back in 1914, 
and in Ig21 it crossed the water to America for the 
second time and 1s still there. 

This is not surprising, for no ponies or men were 
trained for five years, and the same three old players 
who brought the Cup back in 1914 (with the ex- 
ception of the best of them, the late Leslie Cheape) 
‘had to pull out and defend it seven years later. 
They did their best and put up a great game against 
a much better team, far better mounted. Victory 
for us could hardly be expected, considering the 
toll the war took of our best players and our best 
ponies. 


CHAPTER XIII 


POLO IN THE ARMY 


Poo is par excellence ‘‘ the soldiers’ game.”’ They 
brought it into England from India, and for many 
years it was played almost exclusively by them. 
It is in every way the most suitable form of amuse- 
ment for regimental officers. 

The following are a few of its advantages : 

1. No better riding school exists than the polo 
ground. 

2. To be a successful polo player, a man must be 
to some extent a horsemaster; for he must know 
a good deal about horses, in order to be able to buy 
his ponies, and to keep them sound and fit. 

3. The qualities which make a soldier succeed 
in his profession, bring him to the front at polo, 
particularly if he has to organise and arrange the 
regimental polo. 

4. Polo occupies only an hour or two in the after- 
noon, and in no way interferes with an officer's 
official work, provided the ground is not far from 
barracks. Cricket is a splendid regimental institu- 
tion, but it requires twenty-two men and a whole 
day for its performance. Hunting is as good or 
perhaps even a better educational amusement for 
soldiers than polo, i it teaches quickness of 
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eye for a country, decision, and promptness to 
seize an opportunity ; but hunting is possible only 
in a few places where soldiers are quartered, and it 
is a selfish amusement, whereas polo is a game where 
discipline and combination are essential, and one 
plays for the honour of the Regiment. Even in 
England hunting can, as a rule, be indulged in only 
when an officer is on leave, and in any case it 
occupies the entire day. Well managed polo, on 
the contrary, can be played close to barracks in 
almost every part of the Empire. Besides, polo 
has the inestimable advantage, from a military 
point of view, that it promotes among officers 
enthusiasm and esprit de corps, which is not done 
by individual sports such as hunting, shooting, 
pigsticking, or by any other game that can be 
played by the officers of a regiment. I do not 
think that anyone who has not belonged to a polo 
playing regiment can exactly understand how keen 
is this spirit. A polo playing officer looks on a 
place in his regimental team in the Hurlingham or 
Indian Inter-Regimental Tournament in the same 
light as a public school boy regards his colours in 
the school XI.; a cricketing university man, his 
position in the great match at Lord’s; or a uni- 
versity rowing man, his seat in the contest from 
Putney to Mortlake. Esprit de corps is even keener 
among officers than among school boys and 
’Varsity men; because the majority of officers look 
on their regiments as their home for life, whereas 
a sojourn at school or college seldom lasts more 
than five years. 

Although the best polo playing regiments may 
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not always be the best fighting regiments, they are 
certainly near the top of the tree in that respect ; 
and well organised polo has assuredly a great in- 
fluence for good on the officers of any regiment. 
The great advantage of polo over all other out- 
door games is the fact that it can be played in late 
middle life. One of the best players in England is 
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Fig. 162.—The late Lord Ava. 


fifty years of age. Consequently, an officer can 
go on playing at his best throughout his whole 
career in a regiment. No better sight can be 
witnessed at polo than a colonel of a regiment 
playing Back, and urging his officers on to victory 
in a hard-fought match, as I have seen done by 
Colonel Lawley of the 7th Hussars, General Babing- 
ton of the 16th Lancers, the late Lord Haig 
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of the 17th Lancers, General Portal of the 17th 
Lancers, Colonel Kirk of the Queen’s Bays, General 
Sir Hubert Gough of the 16th Lancers, General 
Sir Michael Rimington of the Inniskilling Dragoons, 
General Hoare of the 4th Hussars, Colonel Ridley 
of the Manchester Regiment, and General Vaughan, 
who led the roth Hussars regimental team to victory 
in India three times. 

The only possible objection to polo as an amuse- 
ment for officers 1s its expense, which, of course, is 
its great drawback as compared with other outdoor 
games. 

The expenses of polo have greatly increased 
since the war, but its expenses as regards the pur- 
chase of ponies, keep and wages can be ascertained 
beforehand, and the cdst counted. I do not think 
that there is a single authentic case of an officer 
having to leave his regiment by reason of his having 
spent too much money on polo, although the high 
price of polo ponies is often the excuse given to 
parents and guardians for an additional allowance ; 
the truth probably being that the money went 
on amusements of a much less reputable nature 
which would not bear explanation. I came across 
the following instance of this kind a few years 
ago. An old gentleman who had formerly com- 
manded an infantry regiment, put his son into 
a cavalry regiment, because the boy had passed 
too low to be able to get a commission into the 
infantry, and recruits at that time were badly 
wanted in the cavalry. The old colonel com- 
plained to a friend of mine that his son would 
be obliged to leave his regiment, as he had got 
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into debt by trying to keep pace with his brother 
officers, and they had told him that if he could 
not mount himself better at polo, he must leave. 
The father was naturally very bitter about this, 
and as I knew the regiment and did not believe 
the story, I made enquiries. I discovered that 
the boy was a very bad horseman, could hardly 
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keep his seat in the riding school, had never owned 
a polo pony or a hunter, and was in trouble with 
his commanding officer for not buying a second 
charger. I was told how his money had gone, 
but the details of its disappearance would not 
bear repetition here. It is probable that the 
old colonel still attributes the ruin of his son’s 
career to his extravagance about polo. 
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In the old days, when I first joined the service, 
any opposition to polo which may have existed 
in the higher ranks of the Army was probably due to 
the fact that the game was of recent growth, and 
that men who had never belonged to a polo playing 
regiment often paid more attention to its draw- 
backs than to its more than compensating ad- 
vantages. Fortunately the War Office authorities, 
following the example of Lord Roberts, when 
Commander-in-Chief, are well aware of the ad- 
advantages of polo as an amusement for officers. 
Lord Roberts instituted wise legislation for the 
benefit of the game in India when there was an 
outcry about the prevalence of bad accidents 
there. He insisted on helmets being worn as a 
head protection, stricter umpiring, severer penalties 
for fouls, and he made the Captains of clubs re- 
sponsible for the warning off of dangerous and 
badly-trained ponies. If any question concerning 
polo crops up at home during the next few years, 
officers may rest assured that our present leaders 
will deal with it as ably as Lord Roberts did in 
India. There is now no fear of polo being inter- 
fered with by the military authorities when 
we have so many general officers in responsible 
positions who are more or less brilliant exponents 
of the game. Indeed, it is quite the other way, for 
they are all out to help. 

Few officers in the Army can afford to pay big 
sums for their ponies. Many have actually con- 
sidered polo an economy, as it has caused them to 
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give up racing and other expensive amusements. 
Polo can be played cheaply in regiments, by the 
system of Polo Pony Clubs, cheap forage and 
free stabling and soldier grooms. Regimental or 
station game is the backbone of polo in the Army ; 
but players would be no more content to go on play- 
ing day after day among the same set of players, 
than a cricketer would be to play always on the 
same ground in a pick-up game, with no. prospect 
of matches against neighbouring clubs. 

The Tournament is the culmination of the 
season’s play, and it stimulates a regiment to work 
and improve themselves. The regimental team, 
especially in India, is often a tie which keeps a whole 
regiment together, and prevents them going away 
in search of individual amusements. In England 
it often keeps officers from attending every possible 
race meeting, where they would probably lose much 
more money than what polo would cost them, and 
prevents them seeking more expensive and less 
desirable distractions in London. 

I think we may take for granted that polo has a 
good influence on the education of an officer. At 
all events, the same qualities which bring a man 
to the front at polo are required by anyone who 
aspires to lead men. I think this will be admitted 
by anyone who takes the trouble to read the fol- 
lowing list of names of lovers of the game; some 
of them are very well known brilliant players, and 
nearly all have served with distinction on active 
service. These officers are of every rank from 
general to subaltern, and, alas! we shall never 
again see many of them. 
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In 1887. the best players in Egypt were Smith-. 


Dorrien and Kekewich, of Kimberley fame. 

In 1894, eleven adjutants out of thirteen infantry 
regiments took part in the Infantry Tournament 
in India. 

Lieut.-General Sir E. Locke Elliot, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
was, when I was soldiering in India, one of the 
finest horsemen in that country, and could give 
weight to nearly every professional on the flat. 
He was a good polo player, but is specially 
known for the valuable work he did for the 
Indian Polo Association, and for raising the polo 
height to 14-1, which has had the effect of making 
polo ponies useful animals for Army purposes. 

Colonel C. P. Ridley, C.B., has probably stuck 
more wild boar than any other white man in India, 
and polo held but a secondary place in his estima- 
tion; yet when he commanded the Manchester 
Regiment at Dinapore, he got together a regimental 
team and captained it himself in many matches. 

Major Eustace Crawley, a celebrated cricketer, 
racquet player, and steeplechase rider, who was 
formerly a well-known polo player, was Brigade 
Major to Colonel Ridley in South Africa, and earned 
a brevet for his services. He was killed in 1914. 

General Babington was quite in the first class of 
soldier players when he was in regular play. In 
recognition of his work in South Africa he was 
given command of the Forces in New Zealand. I 
saw him play Back most brilliantly in 1895 at 
Lucknow. His polo record dates from 1880, when 
his regiment, the 16th Lancers, won for the first 
time at Hurlingham. He repeated his success in 
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1881, and also played in the winning team of the 
Champion Cup in 1882, and finished up in the 
European war in command of a division in Italy 
when well over sixty years of age. 

The late Major-General Lord Chesham, K.C.B., 
was well known as a Master of Hounds and as one 
of the best men across country in England before 
the last South African war brought him to the 
front as a military leader. When the 1oth Hussars 
and goth Lancers played in India during the late 
seventies and early eighties, he was one of the 
keenest among an exceptionally good lot of polo 
players. 

Lieut.-General Sir R. Pole-Carew, K.C.B., C.V.O., 
and Lieut.-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
K C.B., who played for the 13th Hussars in India, 
are two other distinguished generals who have been 
keen on polo. 

Lieut.-General Sir E. Alderson, C.B., A.D.C., is 
another military commander who was fond of polo: 
he had as his A.D.C. the late Charlie Beatty, D.S.O., 
who was better known as a fine steeplechase rider, 
although he was one of the six original members 
,of the Rugby Club, and has played many matches 
for it. General Alderson was in the Kent team 
that won the County Cup at Hurlingham in 1880. 
Charlie Beatty died of wounds, the result of losing 
his arm in France when again acting as A.D.C. to 
General Alderson. 

Lieut. General Broadwood, C.B., A.D.C., was 
always fond of polo, although he devoted his atten- 
tion chiefly to hunting and steeplechasing, at which 
he distinguished himself by riding his mare Frigate 
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in the Grand National. In the South African war 
he chose for his staff officers two first-class players 
in Brand, who earned a brevet and was the Back 
of the roth Hussars team which won the Cup at 
Hurlingham in 1893, and in Aldridge, who got the 
D.S.O., and was the Back of the Royal Artillery 
team. General Broadwood was killed in France 
in 1917, when in command of a division. Brand, 
as Lord Hampden, became a Brigadier-General. 
The late Major Aldridge played many times in the 
Gunner team with Major Schofield who gallantly 
earned the Victoria Cross at Colenso, Jack 
Hanwell and C. G. McKenzie, two among many 
gallant sportsmen whom the Army and the polo 
world can ill spare. Lieut.-General Sir Bryan 
Mahon, K.C.B. D.S.O., like Ridley and Baden- 
Powell, is perhaps better known for his prowess 
between the flags and with the spear and big game 
rifle than as a polo player; yet he often played 
for the 8th Hussars at Meerut, Umballa and Hurling- 
ham, with the late gallant le Gallais, Henderson, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Duff. The 8th Hussars have 
supplied for service in South Africa several other 
good players, among them their late commanding 
officer, Colonel Clowes, C.B., and Major Wood, 
than whom no better judge or trainer of a polo 
pony can be found anywhere. 

The late General Sir M. Rimington, and Lieut- 
General Sir H. B. de Lisle, K.C.B., D.S.O., are 
admirable instances of enthusiastic Army polo 
players who never allowed the game to interfere 
with their military duties or ambitions. 

Both men of ceaseless energy, they won their 
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way to the front in their profession in exactly 
the same dogged and determined manner as they 
brought their regiments into first-class polo with 
very little outlay of money. 

Rimington never let a chance slip. In 1898 
he disappeared from everyone’s sight for six months 
and turned up again in London only just in time 
to steer his regiment to victory in the Regimental 
Polo Tournament of that year. The experience 
gained during those six months was turned to 
good account during the South African war. Rim- 
ington commanded the Indian Corps in the European 
war, and de Lisle’s name became a household word 
in England when commanding the 2oth Division 
and the 15th Corps; he has written two good 
books on the game, and was playing in Cheshire 
in 1920. 

Lord Rawlinson, the late commander-in-chief in 
India, played in the winning Team of the Simla 
Tournament in 1920, and was in his day one of 
the best Backs in the Army. He was still playing in 
India (see Fig. 5), in 1923. 

Lord Haig played for the 7th Hussars when they 
won the Tournament at Hurlingham in 1885 and 
1886 ; and in India, when they won it in 1891, and 
when he commanded the 17th Lancers led his regi- 
mental team to victory at Hurlingham in 1903. 

Lieut.-General Hon. Sir H. A, Laurence, Chief 
of the Staff to Lord Haig, in France, played for 
the 17th Lancers with me in 1889, when we won 
the Inter-Regimental Tournament in India. 

Kenna and Montmorency, who both earned the 
V.C. at Omdurman, and were killed in Gallipoli and 
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S. Africa respectively, played together in the 21st 
Lancers’ team. Kenna, though a very brilliant 
forward player, is better known in India as a first- 
class steeplechase rider. 

The late ‘‘ Reggie ’’ Ward was equally well known 
in the English polo and steeplechasing world. He 
used to play No. 2 in the Blues’ team. 

Colonel Little, C.B., who commanded the goth 
Lancers with marked success, was severely wounded 
in South Africa when in command of the 3rd 
Cavalry Brigade. He was well known for many 
years as a good and successful polo player. His 
polo record includes many triumphs. He formed 
one of the four who won the American Challenge 
Cup in 1886, the others being Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. R. Lawley, who afterwards rose to command 
the 7th Hussars, Captain T. Hone, late of the same 
regiment, and the late John Watson. He played 
in the winning team of the 9th Lancers at Hurling- 
ham in 1889 and 1890 and in Ireland in 1892 and 
1893. 

The oth have distinguished themselves on many 
a hard-fought field, and in many a tight polo match. 
In their ranks are included several fine soldiers and 
good polo players. One of their best players was 
Colonel Lord Charles Bentinck. Major MacLaren, 
D.S.O., of the 13th Hussars, who was badly wounded 
after doing invaluable work for months under 
Plumer in his gallant attempts to get into Mafeking, 
General Rimington, Lord Charles Bentinck, and 
Colonel Poore, D.S.O., used to be four of the best 
Back players in the Army. 

When the gth Lancers won the Cup at Hurlingham 
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in 1896, the team consisted of David Campbell, 
(now Lieut.-General Sir David), Captain (now Colonel 
Sir W. K.) Jenner, G. Ellison and Lord C. Bentinck. 
Ellison, who was a fine polo player and good sports- 
man, was killed in South Africa. Campbell is best 
known for having reached the height of every 
steeplechase rider’s ambition, by winning the Grand 
National on Soarer. He rides at polo with the 
same dash and determination as he does over a 
country. Sir Walter Jenner has more regimental 
polo triumphs to his credit than probably any 
other man, for he helped to win the Inter-Regi- 
mental at Hurlingham in 1889, ‘go, ’g1, and ’96, 
and the Indian Inter-Regimental of 1883, ’84 and 
'85. His brother officer, Lieut.-Colonel F. Colvin, 
runs him close in this respect. 

There have been many other good players in the 
gth, namely, Captain Allhusen, who won the Kadir 
Cup; Captain Hon. C. Willoughby, who played 
for his regiment when they won at Hurlingham 
in 1891, and in the final in 1893 ; Lord Rocksavage, 
Lord Douglas Compton, and Major-General Sadleir- 
Jackson. The gth sustained a sad loss in that 
dashing polo player, P. Brassey, who was killed 
on the relief of Kimberley. And now, in the late 
war, they have lost Noel Edwards, who represented 
England v. America in IgII and in 1913, and 
that brilliant pair the twin Grenfell brothers, Francis 
(the first V.C. of the war) and Rivy, who was killed 
while attached to the Regiment in 1914. 

Like the oth, almost all the 17th, from colonel 
to last-joined subaltern, play polo. They suffered 
very heavily in the South African war. No one 
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who has read the account of the splendid fight and 
heroic resistance made by the hundred and fifty 
men under Sandeman in September, 1901, when 
rushed at E ands River Poort by Smuts’ Commando, 
can wonder that I am proud of having belonged to 
that distinguished regiment. Lieutenants Sheridan, 
Morrit and Russell were killed; Major Sandeman 
and Lord Vivian were wounded ; over thirty N.C.O.’s 
and men killed, and thirty-one wounded, out of a 
total of one hundred and fifty. Sandeman was 
an excellent polo player in 1888, but he has not 
played much in late years. Sheridan was a promis- 
ing and dashing player. Brigadier-General Nickalls 
was a very fine Back player, and played for the 
regiment several times. He was particularly good 
in India and Egypt, despite his welter weight. 
He was killed at Loos in 1915, immediately on 
arrival in France, to the great grief of his many 
friends, when in command of a brigade. He and 
I joined the same day at Lucknow. Lieut.-Colonel 
W. A. Tilney, who did invaluable work in Lady- 
smith, and subsequently on Lord Methuen’s staff, 
was the Captain of the 17th Lancers’ polo team, and 
he won the Regimental Cup in Dublin in 1899, 
with a team consisting of himself, Major Portal, 
R. S. Carden, and A. F. Fletcher, all of whom 
served in the South African campaign. The deeply 
lamented Lord Ava, who was killed in Ladysmith, 
was another well-known player who got his educa- 
tion in this regiment. Brinsley Sheridan was his 
cousin, and joined the regiment through his advice 
and influence. 

The 17th/2tst Lancers are still the strongest 
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Army Team in England. With the exception of 
1927, when they were defeated by the R.A., they 
have won the Regimental Tournament from 1920 to 
1928 inclusive. Their best players are Lieut.-Col. 
V. N. Lockett, Major D. C. Boles, R. B. Cooke, H. 
W. Forester, H. Walford and Desmond Miller. The 
last four have won the Subalterns’ Cup five con- 
secutive times at Ranelagh. 

The Royal Horse Guards reached the summit of 
their polo ambition in 1910 by winning the Inter- 
Regimental Tournament, the successful team in- 
cluding Captains G. V. S. Bowlby, Lord Alastair 
Innes-Ker, Harold Brassey and J. F. Harrison. 
Bowlby and Brassey were killed in France. 

The 4th Dragoon Guards turned out some fine 
players and most distinguished soldiers, viz., Brig- 
adier-General Hardress Lloyd, Colonel C. F. Hunter, 
Lieut.-Colonel Mathew Lannowe, Brigadier-General 
Carton de Wiart, Lieut.-General T. Bridges, Major- 
General Solly Flood, Brigadier-General Sewell and 
Major-General Mullens. 

The Inniskilling Dragoons was one of the best 
regiments at polo, their three most celebrated. 
players being the late Lieut-General Sir M. 
Rimington, the late Brigadier-General Neil 
Haig, and the late Colonel G. K. Ansell, with C. 
H. Higgin, Major Paynter, Captain F. A. Fryer, 
Captain E. C. Holland, E. Paterson, D.S.O., and 
others to fall back on. Their triumphs include 
the Regimenial at Hurlingham in 1897 and ’98, 
the All-Ireland Open Cup in 1899, the Insh Regi- 
mental in 1897 and ’98, and the Irish Subalterns’ 
Cup in 1897, ’98 and ’go. 
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The 7th Hussars won the Inter-Regimental at 
Hurlingham in 1883, ’84, ’85, ’86 and ’99; the 
Indian Regimental in 1891; and the Subalterns’ 
Cup at Ranelagh in 1899. Their late commanding 
officer, Lieut.-Colonel Hon. R. Lawley, appears to 
have first played in 1883, and he represented his 
regiment in 1901. His example is followed by all his 
officers. Their finest players were perhaps Captain 
T. Hone, Lord Haig, to whom I have already referred, 
Major Carew, Major Poore, Major-General Vaughan 
and Major Hon. J. Beresford (now Lord Decies). 

The roth Hussars have had a most distinguished 
polo record, having won the Regimental Tourna- 
ment in India on many occasions. Their best 
players were Colonel Fisher, who commanded the 
roth in South Africa, and played for his regiment when 
they won the Cup in India in 1881 and ’82. Lord 
Airlie, who died at the head of the 12th Lancers, 
was one of this team. In late years, the men 
who represented the regiment when they won at 
Hurlingham in 1888 and ‘93 were Major Hughes- 
Onslow, Captain Lord G. Scott, Major Hon. T. Brand, 
the late Lord W. Bentinck, D.S.O., and Lieut.- 
Colonel (now Major-General Sir C. T.) Kavanagh, 
Captain Hon. J. Dawnay, D.S.O., R. Chaplin, 
S. L. Barry, D.S.O., Major Hon. E. Baring and 
Captain C. Barclay. Since they have been in 
India Colonel John Vaughan, D.S.O., has led the 
10th to victory in the Inter-Regimental Tournament 
three times. The best players in the regiment in 
late years were the late Captain Annesley, Captains 
Palmes, Palmer and Gibbs. 

The 11th Hussars have come very much to the front 
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of late years; they have won many tonrnaments 
in Ireland, and the Inter-Regimental at Hurling- 
ham in 1908 and 1909. Their best players were 
Captain Sutton, Major Rome, Colonel Pitman, J. G. 
Lowther, Major FitzGerald, and especially Captain 
Lakin, who was a tower of strength to any side. 

The chief polo players of the 12th Lancers were 
Majors Crawley and Wormald, both killed in France, 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Clifton Brown, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Hobson. The late Major Egerton Green, 
who was formerly captain of the team, was manager 
of Hurlingham for many years; then a new genera- 
tion of players arose in the 12th, who did very 
well in 1914, the best of them being the late Lieut. 
E. H. Leatham, Major R. Badger, Major Nicolas 
and Captain Wyndham Quin. They now have a 
couple of promising young players in the brothers 
R. and S. McCreery. 

The 13th Hussars have usually been there or 
thereabouts in the final of the Tournament at Hur- 
lingham, and they secured this coveted trophy in 
1892, ’94, and ’95. Their most celebrated team 
was composed of Captain Pedder, J. F. Church, 
F. H. Wise, and Captain MacLaren. 

The 15th Hussars won the Inter-Regimental 
Tournament in India four times running, viz., 
1902, 1903, 1904 and 1905. Their best-known 
players were Colonel Courage, Major-General Ham- 
bro, Colonel Pilkington, Lord Kensington, Captain 
,Hon. J. Bingham, Captain S. H. Charrington, and 
Captain N. J. Livingstone-Learmonth, and, above 
all, Major F. W. Barrett, who represented England 
in 1914 and in 1921 against America. 
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The 16th Lancers have been a polo regiment for 
the last twenty-two years. Their team, which won 
the Cup at Hurlingham in 1880, was composed of 
H. R. L. Howard, J. M. Babington, F. G. Blair, 
J. G. A. Baird and W. H. Wyndham Quin. Orr- 
Ewing, who was killed at Kheiss in South Africa, 
was an old 16th Lancers man, who, though fond of 
polo, was better known in the racing world. :Sir 
Hubert Gough used to be a particularly good polo 
player. Lord Fincastle, V.C., now the Earl of Dun- 
more, C. E. Harris, D.S.O., Captain Campbell and 
Captain Tuson formed the 16th Lancers’ team in 
1899. The best player probably ever turned out by 
the 16th Lancers is Captain G. Belville, who was 
badly wounded in the South African war and 
again in the late war so badly that he will never 
play again. He has twice won the Champion Cup, 
playing No. 1 for the Old Cantabs. 

The 18th Hussars have had several good polo 
players, such as the late Captain Wood, D.S.O., 
Captain Burnett and A. C. McLachlan. 

The 20th Hussars, now linked to the 14th, have 
distinguished themselves at times, winning the 
Inter-Regimental in India in 1901, and at Hurling- 
ham in 1906 and 1907. They have had some very 
fine players in Captains Cawley, Dunbar, Hessey 
and Hurndall, and especially in B. A. P. Schreiber 
and Major Romer Lee. 

In India in the nineties the best polo team was 
that of the Durham Light Infantry, who carried 
all before them from 1894 to 1898. They won 
the Infantry Tournament four times, the Regi- 
mental three times, and the Championship. Their 
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best teams were those in which L. F. Ashburner 
and W. J. Ainsworth played with Captains Wilkin- 
son, Luard and de Lisle. 

The gallant General Penn Symons, who was be- 
loved by every officer and man that served under 
him, did a great deal for polo in India, and at the 
time of his death was President of the Indian Polo 
Association. The late Major Sherston, who soon 
tollowed him, was Honorary Secretary of this 
Association. Indian polo players owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude for having brought Indian polo, 
including the revision of the rules, into its present 
state of business-like efficiency. 

The late Lieut.-Colonel le Gallais was probably 
the best polo player who met his death in 
the South African war. I never played with or 
against a better No. 3. He played in the winning 
team of the 8th Hussars at Umballa in 1886 and 
87, and was Captain of his regimental team for 
several years. He also won the Paris Open Cup 
in 1895; and he helped the Freebooters in the 
same year to lower the colours of the hitherto 
invincible brothers Peat at Hurlingham, in the 
Champion Cup. If he was a good polo player, 
he was a still better soldier, and when he fell one 
of the finest young cavalry leaders in the Army 
was lost to the country. 

Among many other good polo players whose loss 
during the South African war we had to regret, 
were Ellison of the 9th Lancers, who won the Inter- 
Regimental at Hurlingham in 1897 ; C. G. Mackenzie 
of the Royal Artillery, who did much for the Gunners’ 
polo at Woolwich; “ Jack’? Hanwell, R.H.A., 
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who was an excellent polo pony trainer, organiser. 
and Captain of a polo team; C. E. Rose of the 
Blues, who was No. 3 for many years of his regi- 
mental team; Kensington of the 2nd Life Guards. 
keenest of sportsmen, best of friends; Tom 
Conolly of the Scots Greys; Montmorency, V.C., 
of the 21st Lancers; Charles Cavendish of the 
17th Lancers; Lieut.-Colonel Vandeleur, D.S.O., 
a most distinguished young soldier Bellew of 
the 16th Lancers; Captain Legge, D.S.O., of the 
20th Hussars, and Eyre Lloyd of the Coldstreams, 
who was well known at Hurlingham for many 
years. 

In the European war the casualties among polo 
players were very serious, especially among the 
best players. Three old Internattonals—-Leslie 
Cheape, Bertie Wilson and Noel Edwards—and 
four others—Francis and Rivy Grenfell, Leatham 
of the 12th Lancers, and Osborne of the 15th Hussars, 
who would certainly have been candidates for 
international honours in 1921 had they lived— 
are gone. Many good regimental players, such 
as Carden of the 17th, Bowlby and Harold Brassey 
of the Blues, Toby Long of the Greys, Wormald 
and Crawley of the 12th, Cawley of the 2oth, 
Kenna of the 21st, and many others were killed. 
What is still more sad, and what will have a lasting 
effect on English polo, is that so many youngsters 
who had hardly been entered to the game were 
killed, among them my own boy, who would certainly 
have been, had he lived, a brilliant player. 

English polo was certainly in a very different 
position in 1922 to what it was in 1914. In 
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1914 we were at the height of prosperity; we had 
just won back the American Cup, there were plenty 
of good players and ponies, more clubs than ever 
before, forage was cheap and-expenses comparatively 
low. Writing now, in 1928, matters are distinctly 
improving and the supply of good ponies is increasing, 
but the first-class pony is still, and will I suppose, 
always remain very expensive to buy and to keep. 

The future prosperity of polo depends chiefly on 
the Army, for officers have many advantages not 
enjoyed by civilians. It is really up to the soldiers 
to see that the game is kept going, for it is beyond 
the means at present of the civilian of moderate 
income. | 


I append a list here of more than eighty polo 
players who have been killed on active service since 
1899. Their places will never be filled. This list isin 
no way comprehensive, and I am sure there were 
many more of them from the Infantry, Indian 
Army and Dominions. These are the ones that I 
can remember, as they were nearly all men with 
whom I have played the game. Among them I 
lost eight of my very best friends : 


SOME POLO PLAYERS KILLED IN THE WAR, 
1914-1918 


Major E. H. Abadie, gth Lancers. 

Capt. Hon. A. Annesley, roth Hussars. 

Lieut.-Col. G. K. Ansell, 5th Dragoon Guards, 
(late) Inniskilling Dragoons. 

Capt. F. St. J. Atkinson, gth Hodson’s Horse. 
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Major Charles Beatty, Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
Capt. G. B. Black, 17th Lancers. 

Capt. G. V. S. Bowlby, Royal Horse Guards. 
Capt. Harold Brassey, Royal Horse Guards. 
Lieut.-Gen. Broadwood, 12th Lancers. 

Osmond Bretherton, oth Lancers. 

Major V. R. Brooke, 9th Lancers. 

Brig.-Gen. Bulkeley Johnson, Scots Greys. 

J. A. Campbell. 

Capt. Hon. W. Cadogan, roth Hussars. 

Brig.-Gen. C. L. K. Campbell, 16th Lancers. 
Major Carden, 17th Lancers. 

Major Lord John Cavendish, 1st Life Guards. 
Capt. J. S. Cawley, 20th Hussars. 

Capt. Leslie Cheape, King’s Dragoon Guards. 
Col. H. Lenox Conynghame, A.V. Department. 
Major Eustace Crawley, 12th Lancers. 
Lieut.-Col. J. E. C. Darley, 4th Hussars. 

Capt. Noel Edwards, oth Lancers. 

Lieut.-Col. Viscount Crichton, Royal Horse Guards. 
Lieut.-Col. G. D. Franks, 19th Hussars. 

Major R. S. Hamilton Grace, Royal Dragoons. 
Capt. F. Grenfell, V.C., gth Lancers. 

Lieut. R. Grenfell (attached) gth Lancers. 

Major Lord Hugh Grosvenor, 1st Life Guards. 
Capt. A. G. Gwyer, Carabiniers. 

Lieut. Hon. E. C. Hardinge, 15th Hussars. 

Capt. A. K. Hargreaves, Rifle Brigade. 

Major H. F. Hood, gth Lancers. 

Brig.-Gen. P. Kenna, V.C., 21st Lancers. 

Capt. E. J. Livingstone Learmouth, 15th Hussars. 
Lieut. E. H. Leatham, 12th Lancers. 

Major B. R. Liebert, Leicester Yeomanry and 7th 


Hussars. 
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Lieut.-Col. Long, Scots Greys. 

Earl of Longford, 2nd Life Guards. 

Brig.-Gen. F. A. Maxwell, V.C., 18th King’s Own 
Indian Lancers. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir J. Milbanke, V.C., roth Hussars. 

2nd Lieut. Gordon Miller, Royal Artillery. 

Capt. R. B. Oldrey, 4th Dragoon Guards. 

Lieut. B. Osborne, 15th Hussars. 

Capt. Hon. Neil Primrose, Bucks Yeomanry. 

Capt. W. G. F. Renton, 11th Hussars. 

Major Evelyn Rothschild, Bucks Yeomanry. 

Capt. R. H. N. Settle, r9th Hussars. 

Lieut.-Col. S. G. Sheppard, Hertfordshire Yeomanry, 

Lieut. Sir Richard Sutton, 1st Life Guards. 

Major F. Swetenham, Scots Greys. 

Lieut. E. Targett, Remount Department. 

Capt. H. Wilson, attached Royal Horse Guards. 

Lieut.-Col. G. Wilson, Royal Horse Guards. 

Lieut.-Col. Wormald, 12th Lancers. 

Lieut. Lord Worsley, Royal Horse Guards. 


A LIST OF SOME POLO PLAYERS KILLED IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1899-1902 


Earl of Airlie, 12th Lancers. 

Earl of Ava, late 17th Lancers. 

Lieut. Bellew, 16th Lancers. 

Lord William Bentinck, roth Hussars. 

Lieut. E. Brassey, gth Lancers. 

Lieut. Hon. Charles Cavendish, 17th Lancers. 
Colonel: J. J. S. Chisholm, 5th Lancers. 

Lieut. Tom Conolly, Scots Greys. 
Capt. G. P. Brasier Creagh, 9th Hodson’s Horse. 
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Major Dalbiac, late R.H.A. 

Capt. G. Ellison, 9th Lancers. 

Capt. Eyre Lloyd, Coldstream Guards. 
Capt. Hanwell, R.H.A. 

Lord Kensington, 2nd Life Guards. 

Capt. Legge, 2oth Hussars. 

Capt. Le Gallais, 8th Hussars. 

Capt. C. McKenzie, R.H.A. 

Capt. de Montmorency, V.C., 21st Lancers. 
Lieut. Morrit, 17th Lancers. 

Major Orr Ewing, 16th Lancers. 

Capt. Rosbotham, Durham Light Infantry. 
Lieut. Adrian Rose, Royal Horse Guards. 
Capt. Ernest Rose, Royal Horse Guards. 
Lieut. Russell, 17th Lancers. 

Lieut. B. Sheridan, 17th Lancers. 

Capt. H. M. Shaw Stewart, 17th Lancers. 
Capt. C. Vandeleur, Coldstream Guards. 
Capt. Hon. R. Ward, Royal Horse Guards. 


ARGENTINE POLO TEAM 


The chief interest in the polo season of 1922 was 
the visit of the Argentine Polo Federation Team. 
They gave a great exhibition of the game and 
helped very greatly in providing a most spectacular 
exhibition for the onlookers and in livening up all 
our best teams. 

There was:-no international match, as_ their 
Captain, Mr. Lewis Lacey, is an Englishman, 
who in -1924 represented England in the 
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international match against America. Mr. Lacey is 
the same class of player as the late Leslie Cheape, 
than which I can give no higher praise. 

The team always plays with tremendous dash and 
at a great pace; they carried everything before them 
till they met the 17th Lancers (see Fig. 44) in the 
Coronation Cup at Ranelagh, when they succumbed 
after a great game by the odd goal, playing extra 
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Fig. 168.—Mr. J. Nelson’s Argentine pony, '' Pepito.”’ 


time. The only team which succeeded in pressing 
them previous to this defeat was the Quidnuncs in 
the Champion Cup, who just lost by the odd goal in 
the same manner (see Fig. 46). At Ranelagh Mr. 
Pena took the place of Mr. Nelson, who was unable 
to play. Their successes included the Whitney Cup, 
the Roehampton Open Cup, and the Champion Cup; 
their second team also won the Junior Championship 
at Roehampton. 
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Fig. 169.—Mr. D. Miles’s Argentine pony, *‘ Durazno.” 
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Fig. 171.—Mr. L. L. Lacey, Captain of the Argentine Team, on his 
Argentine pony, ‘‘ Vibora.”’ 
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L. L. Lacey. D. Miles. J. Nelson. J. Miles. 
Fig. 172.—The Argentine Polo Federation Team. 
Winners of the Roehampton Open Cup and the Champion Cup, 1922. 


CHAPTER XIV 
POLO IN 1925 


Polo in England in 1925 as compared with the game in 1914—Reasons 
why the game in England has not improved—Some suggestions. 


PACE at polo is essential, but there cannot be pace 
unless good ponies are ridden by men whose nimble 
brains direct the accuracy, quickness and strength 
of their strokes. The pace of the pony is useless 
if the pony is out of hand; quick and powerful 
strokes are no good if the hitting is wild. No team 
can aspire to the front rank unless the pace and 
handiness of its ponies is properly utilised by the 
brains, execution and horsemanship of the four 
players. 

It cannot be denied that English polo has failed 
to make the advance that could have been desired 
since the severe set-back it received through the 
War. Rather has it deteriorated, and it would be 
well if we were to consider why this is so. Un- 
doubtedly tactics and combination have deterior- 
ated in English polo during the last few years since 
the introduction of no “ off-side.’”’ This is owing 
primarily to the fact that many good players are 
trying to cultivate individual brilliance, hard hitting, 
and pace to the neglect of team-play ; and also to 
the fact that ponies are bigger and so more difficult 
to ride and not so well trained as formerly. 

‘No off-side ’ was adopted in England in T9rO, 
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but the loss of combination during the next four 
years was not noticeable among the teams then 
playing. There was no reason why combined play 
should be considered of less importance, for every- 
one recognised that the great American team of 
1g09, which was known to be the pattern on which 
all future good teams should be modelled, had 
brought the art of hard hitting and fast galloping 
to such a pitch of perfection that not only the pace 
and brilliant strokes but also their combination and 
tactics were the best that had yet been seen. 

The Grenfell twins, though not as good as the 
brothers Waterbury, also demonstrated that for- 
ward players could combine better without the off- 
side rule than with it, because they were not handi- 
capped by being obliged to pull up in order to 
keep behind the opposing back. The great backs 
of the day, such as Leslie Cheape and Hardress 
Lloyd, found that with the abolition of off-side they 
had to play a more aggressive game and meet the 
ball more often, but the best No. 3 players, such 
as Buckmaster, Ritson and Barrett, immediately 
adapted themselves to the new conditions and 
covered their backs more carefully. 

In the twenty years preceding 1914 polo was 
played on very sound lines and reached a high 
standard. True, we were beaten in 1909 by a super- 
excellent combination, but we got the cup back from 
America in 1914. 

In those years—18g0, say, to 1914— the following 
teams all played the game according to certain 
well understood rules: Sussex, Freebooters, Rugby, 
Old Cantabs, Roehampton, Quidnuncs, and the 
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different combinations run by the brothers Grenfell, 
Leslie Cheape and Ritson. 

The Army was a very strict school, and practi- 
cally all regiments played scientific polo, particularly 
the Blues, the 4th Dragoon Guards, the Innis- 
killings, 7th and 8th Hussars, gth Lancers, roth 
and rth Hussars, r2th Lancers, 13th and 15th 
Hussars, 17th Lancers, 20th Hussars, Durham Light 
Infantry, Rifle Brigade, and practically all the 
Indian Cavalry regiments, especially the 8th, oth, 
roth, 11th, 12th, 15th, 17th, 18th The Guides, and 
the Central India Horse. 

The tradition has been kept up in England by the 
12th and 17th Lancers and by the 15th Hussars, and 
I am told by other regiments abroad. I am quite 
sure that the game to-day is being played properly 
by the Indian Cavalry, as we can see by the class of 
player who comes from that excellent school ; and 
also by the Indian teams, such as Patiala and 
Jodhpur. 

But so far as civilian polo is concerned in London, 
the game has much deteriorated since the War, and 
I have only seen one complete English first-class 
team of late years who always played the game 
on sound lines, namely, the Freebooters. I believe 
the reason for this is that they were made to do so- 
by their Captain, who played according to the same 
principles which we learnt in the ‘nineties from 
such masters of the game as the Peats, John 
Watson and MacLaren. The Freebooters’ Captain 
adopted these principles and improved on the tactics 
to suit the looser game necessitated by the abolition 
of ‘‘ off-side,” and he would be the first to admit 
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that he learnt a great deal from Whitney and the 
brothers Waterbury. 

I know very well that we are sadly short of good 
players, not only owing to the fact that many of our 
first-class men were killed in the War, but also be- 
cause for six or seven years there was hardly any 
polo, so that the new players could not be trained. 
Also we must remember that many promising young 
players of 3 to 4-goal handicap in 1914 began again 
five or six years later no better than—perhaps not so 
good as —when they left off. The proof of this is 
that there is no English player under 30 handicapped 
at 8, whereas 20 years ago few of the best players 
were over 35, and many of them were under 30; 
also hundreds of ponies that would have become 
polo ponies were worn out or died on service, 
including many brood mares and potential brood 
mares. Again, the troubles in Ireland have stopped 
both polo and the breeding of ponies in that country. 

Of course, the difficulties are immensely greater 
now than they were before the War. There is the 
scarcity of raw material, especially of the real pony, 
as distinguished from the small horse. We must 
take into reckoning the greatly increased expense of 
keeping and training ponies, which keeps many a 
keen young player from buying a young pony and 
training him. The bigger-sized animal, too, takes 
longer to train and provides a smaller percentage of 
successes, and is much more ‘difficult to ride than 
the smaller pony. 

Another drawback is the present-day scarcity of 
good polo grounds, and especially of smooth grounds 
‘for practice. It is almost impossible for a player 
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to improve his play on a bumpy polo ground, though 
he can do a lot on a rough practice ground by using 
many polo balls and going from one to another with- 
out pulling up on a miss. 

We must also remember the fact that in the polo 
season a man who has only three polo ponies cannot 
use his ponies for practice at a fast pace, for they 
have all they can do if he is playing three matches a 
week. 

A man with only three or four ponies cannot afford 
to ride the tails off them every time he goes on to the 
polo ground, whereas in the Argentine or in America 
they are accustomed to go hell for leather on every 
occasion that they play in either game or match, 
with the result that they are accustomed to great 
speed. In the Argentine, though good playing 
ponies are now expensive, the raw article has, for the 
thirty years previous to 1914, always been cheap and 
plentiful, and the usual method of training was to 
gallop the cow-ponies into a game, and those that did 
not play were cast. In America, up to quite lately, 
there was very little training done; they buy the 
best ponies they can as a rule and, from all accounts, 
wear them out far quicker than we do. Of course 
there are many notable exceptions, and some ponies 
last just as long in America, in the hands of good 
horsemen, as ours do. Still, as a rule, we cannot 
afford to treat our ponies as they are treated in 
America and the Argentine. The game is expensive 
enough as it is, but the expense would be largely in- 
creased if we had to follow American and =e 
methods. 

But all our difficulties and drawbacks are. nO 
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reason why we should go wrong in the tactics of the 
game and not make the best of the material and 
opportunities at our disposal. In the old days there 
were many good teachers of the game who took the 
greatest interest in promising young players and 
taught them all they could. Nowadays the competent 
schoolmasters are few and far between, and not many 
of them take any trouble with young players or teach 
them much. 

Roughly, the average age of members of the five 
best teams (omitting the Tigers) playing in London 
in 1923 and 1924 was over 40 years. What is going 
to happen in a few years’ time when “‘ anno domini ” 
compels the present players to give up the game, if 
the older men who have the money and the experi- 
ence do not take younger men into their teams and 
give them the necessary experience in good matches ? 
It is a poor look-out for English polo, and it 1s a mis- 
take that the Americans are not making, for in their 
Championship matches the older players play with 
the younger men, and four experienced old players 
seldom, if ever, appear in the same team. 

The Americans even keep a club going on Long 
‘Island, of which the thirty members are under 
twenty-one years of age. 

The chief difficulty with us is that the younger 
men have not the money and so cannot mount 
themselves properly, but it will be a very great pity 
for the future of the game if promising young players 
are not given a better chance. The excellence of a 
polo player depends so largely on the quality of the 
pony he is riding that it is impossible for any 
man to distinguish himself at the game unless he is 
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properly mounted. We often hear the remark, 
even from people who ought to know better, that 
So-and-So is out of form; whereas the truth very 
likely is that the said player is not mounted so well 
as usual. 

In second- and third-class polo the pony does not 
matter so much, and a good player, especially if he 
is a very good horseman, can put up a good game on 
an indifferent or half-trained mount; but put the 
Same man on the same pony into a first-class game 
and he can make no show at all. The reason of this 
is, of course, that he is up against ponies that gallop 
faster and stop and turn more quickly, so that he 
seldom gets a hit at the ball. A pony that is fairly 
good in a bad game is often quite useless in a first- 
class match for the same reasons. This is, I think, the 
principal reason why a young player so seldom dis- 
tinguishes himself in a good match. 

I have frequently seen promising young players, 
when put into a better match than they are accus- 
‘tomed to, fail altogether, simply on account of their 
ponies, and the ignorant onlookers, and even the 
men playing with them, decide that they are no good. 
This is most unfair, for people forget that a pony 
driven over its pace cannot stop and turn, and the 
player is always in difficulties and, even when he 
gets to the ball, often misses it clean because his 
pony is pulling or not running true. 

If a man is riding a better pony than his oppo- 
nents he is able to hit the ball comfortably and 
accurately, whereas if he is all out and in difficulties 
he cannot be expected to time the ball in the same 
way. So when anyone plays badly in a match the 
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question: should always be asked: ‘‘ How was he 
mounted ? Was it his own fault or his pony’s ? ”’ 
No one ever gets a place in a first-class game team at 
football or hockey unless he is strong and can run 
fast, and it is exactly the same in first-class polo; a 
man cannot hit the ball unless he can “ get there.”’ 
So true is this that a moderate player on a first-class 
pony is often of more use to his side than a first- 
class player on a bad pony. 

At the same time we owe a very great debt of 
gratitude to those players who mount other men. 
What would polo in London be like now if it had not 
been for the efforts of such men as the Duke of 
Westminster, Lord Wimborne, the Count de Madre, 
Captain the Hon. F. Guest, the brothers Pearson, the 
Hon. K. Mackay, the Duke of Pefaranda, Mr. 
Grisar and Colonel Willey ? 

Many of the best players of recent years would 
never have been seen in English polo if they had had 
to depend on their own resources, and the Eaton, 
Quidnuncs, Templeton, Freebooters, Tigers, Cow- 
dray, Bilton Park, Pilgrims, and Scopwick teams 
would either not have existed at all or would have 
had to have been differently constituted. 

I will now deal with what appear to me to be the 
chief faults in English polo as it is played to-day. 

The most noticeable fault in polo of to-day in 
England is the vice of “ ball hunting ”’ .instead 
of passing. Many good hitters, especially if they 
have fast and not handy ponies, make a practice of 
hitting round the ground instead of playing for the 
centre. This may be due to one of two reasons: first, 
because they think they can get the ball again 
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themselves ; or, secondly, because their ponies are not 
handy and so, even if they wish to do so, they cannot 
steady their ponies and turn so as to put a back- 
hander under the pony’s tail to the centre of the 
ground. 

Some really good strikers can hit the ball at a right 
angle under their pony’s neck at any pace, so 
that the ball reaches about the same place that it 
would if a backhander were hit ; but these players are 
few and far between, and the result of trying this 
stroke in the case of most players is that the ball is 
hit more towards the side of the ground than to- 
wards the centre, and they miss many shots at goal 
when trying to bring off the stroke. 

But this does not mean that those who have a 
chance of bringing off the stroke should not practise 
it, for it is a much quicker method of centreing the 
ball from the side than by turning the pony and 
hitting a backhander under his tail. 

When the ball is hit round the ground (the player 
trying to keep it to himself) his own side are spread- 
eagled and do not know where to go; the No f. 
may gallop on in the hope of a pass, which seldom or 
never comes, but the other two players do not know 
where to go, and all combination is lost. Also the 
result very often is that the ball is not only nearer the 
side of the ground, and therefore in a more difficult 
position for the attack on the adversaries’ goal, but 
is actually further from the objective than when it 
was struck. If the striker succeeds in his efforts 
to keep the ball to himself in most cases all he man- 
ages to do is to hit behind his opponents’ back-line. 
In defence it is excellent tactics to hit out to the side 
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for safety. Whitney used often to hit the ball right 
out of the ground if he was in real difficulties, in 
order to give his team the opportunity of re-organis- 
ing. 

When a player is making a run down the side 
of the ground he should not hit the ball in front of 
him along the boards, but should hit it as hard as 
he can right out into the centre, as soon as possible. 
The harder he hits it and the more the ball goes past 
the centre, the harder will it be for the opposing 
back to get it without making a cross, and the better 
chance will there be for one of his own side, who 
should always be in the centre on the look-out for 
it, to secure it. 

When a player is making an attack down the ground 
it is nine times out of ten a bad stroke when the ball 
finishes as the result of the stroke nearer the boards 
than when it started. This does not, of course, 
apply in the case of the first stroke in the start of a 
run, if it is made by the striker with the object of 
clearing his own goal. 

The fault of hitting behind the line is most preva- 
lent. It is a very bad one, for if the adversary pos- 
sesses a hard-hitting back the result of the attack 
failing is that not only is the whole attack broken 
up and the opponents are out of their difficulties, 
but also their defence is turned into attack by a hit- 
out from the back-line up to nearly the centre of the 
ground. 

The hit behind is usually caused by trying too 
long a shot at goal, instead of making an approach 
shot first. If, instead of aiming at goal, every 
player would try to manceuvre the ball to a spot about 
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25 yards in front of the opponents’ goal, the result 
would be that far more goals would be secured. 
This is particularly noticeable when the attack 
lands the ball in the corner of the ground. How 
often does an angle-shot for goal result in a hit 
behind the line. There would be a far greater chance 
of success if the striker always tried to pass the 
ball to this spot, about 25 yards in front of the goal, 
where there must always be a member of the side 
waiting in anticipation. This result can be much 
more easily attained by a backhander than by an 
angle-shot, which in most cases sends the ball 
behind the back-line. 

The best plan when the ball is near the side of the 
ground and in the adversaries’ quarter, is for only one 
or two players to follow it, and for the back or 
No. 3 to be out in the centre of the ground, some 
50 to 100 yards from goal, and the No. 1 or No. 2 
(preferably the former) to be as near the goal as he 
can get, in the hope of the ball being hit to him. It 
is very common to see all four players out towards the 
side, and no player in the centre except the oppos- 
ing back. The back or No. 3 (preferably the former) 
should go to the centre, because he is then in a com- 
manding position to attack the adversaries’ goal, or 
to defend his own if the game turns the other way. 

When a player hits a backhander from near his 
opponents’ back-line to the centre, he should hit it 
rather back than parallel to the line, for two reasons. 
First, it is not so likely to go behind the line, and 
second, his own man, waiting in the centre, will find 
it easier to hit through goal if the ball is coming 
slightly towards him. ? 
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I have dealt with the modern vice of “ ball 
hunting ”’ and that very bad blemish in our polo of 
the present day of hitting behind the line, usually 
the result of attempting the angle-shot for goal when 
attacking, instead of passing to another member 
of the side in front of goal. I will now speak of 
other faults, all of which more or less tend to the loss 
of team-work in our polo. 

A man must leave the ballif told todoso. In good 
polo no one is told to leave the ball without adequate 
reason, and it is no excuse to say: “ You did not 
give me time.’”’ A well-drilled player can continue 
to miss the ball after he has actually begun his 
stroke. In our old Rugby team our No. 1 (Walter 
Jones) brought this to a fine art, and I have more 
than once seen the Duke of Pefiaranda and the two 
Indian Tigers perform this feat. 

Another useless excuse given is: ‘‘ I did not hear 
you.” That is because the player’s attention is 
concentrated on his stroke and he is not thnking of 
his side. 

Part of the reason for the prevalence of this habit 
of not leaving the ball when told to do so is that in 
members’ games and in unimportant second- and 
third-class matches there are so many selfish players 
who are always shouting ‘‘ Leave it! ’’ in order to 
get a hit themselves. This I consider to be a worse 
habit than the refusal to obey, because it is pure 
selfishness. It deprives the young player of practice, 
especially at goal-hitting, and tends to make him 
disobedient. 

Turning on the ball is an unpardonable mistake in 
nine cases out of ten, for it is done instead of.a back - 
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hander. It demoralises the side, for none of them 
can know how long the manceuvre will take or 
‘where they should go, and if it is done by No. 2 or 
No. 3 or by the back, it slows up the game. 
When the forwards are on the gallop, they do not 
know whether to slow down, stop, turn round, or 
gallop right on, and whichever they do is sure to be 
wrong. There is only one occasion when it is sound. 
tactics, i.e., when the No. 1 goes back into the game, 
and has not one of his own side to whom to hit. 
Another blemish in English polo very often is a lack 
of intelligence of what will occur—in other words 
“stupidity ’’ or ‘slow-thinking.”” How seldom 
one sees a man turning, or even beginning to turn, 
for a backhander before it is hit, or galloping on to 
the right spot for a pass in anticipation of the stroke. 
No, the vast majority of players wait till the ball has 
been hit, then follow it, and usually arrive too late. 
They do not even use their brains and see whether 
the man about to strike is in difficulties, or whether 
he has an easy certain shot; they do not calculate 
the different lengths of the strokes of different 
players, and so are nearly always in the wrong place. 
For instance, two players find themselves riding 
about level, some 15 or 20 yards apart. 
One is on the ball; the other must decide instantly 
what he must do __sif his comrade is a good striker 
and certain of his shot, his own job is probably to 
gallop as hard as he can on ahead dr the pass, but 
if the ball is bumping or the man is being ridden or 
is an uncertain striker he must obviously pull in 
behind to back him up in case of a miss. Yet how 
often do we see neither the one thing nor the other 
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done, and if the ball is missed the useless onlooker 
still remains a spectator, while an opponent gets the 
ball. 

Laziness and loafing are failings especially notice- 
able in forward players, who seem very often to 
think that all they have to do is to attack, and that 
when the game turns against them their job is to 
hang about for backhanders from their own back or 
No. 3. They do not seem to realise that their job 
is to close on to the opposing back or No. 3, and if 
they cannot get the ball themselves they must pre- 
vent their opponents doing so if they possibly can. 

This applies to every phase in the game. Remem- 
ber that you have not done badly if you stop one 
opponent, even if you do not get the ball yourself, 
but that if you do not close on your opponent in time 
but give him.a start, you will never catch him, unless 
you are on a very much faster pony; even then he 
has already made some ground if you have allowed 
him one smite at the ball which you might have pre- 
vented. Ifthe particular man that you are up against 
is a better player than yourself and better mounted, 
it is all the more necessary for you to close on him 
and stop him if you can. Take the extreme case: 
you are.the worst player on your side and he is the 
best on his, if you can stop and hinder him you are 
pulling more than your own weight. 

The most usual mistake even the best No. 1 
players make is‘to come back too much and leave the 
opposing back loose. Of course it is often necessary 
to come back and save the game with a backhander. 
This should, if possible, be so timed and struck that 
it is passed to your own No. 2, for it is no use to hit 
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the backhander up to the opposing back. If there 
is no one of your own side to hit the ball to, this is the 
one occasion on which it is permissible to turn on the 
ball, but opportunity for this seldom occurs in a first- 
class game. 

Some of the best No. 1 players make a habit of 
sailing back into the game and hitting the ball 
out to the side across the ground. This is only ex- 
cusable in defence to save one’s own goal, but is very 
bad policy on all other occasions; also it is often 
dangerous play, as the striker is very apt to cross an 
opponent coming straight down the ground. 

When the No. 1 gallops back for a backhander, 
No. 2 should almost invariably let him hitit. No.2 
should gallop on for the pass, and then the No. 1 
turns and backs him up. _ But if No. 2 tells him to 
leave it, No. 1 is left stranded facing the wrong way, 
and his effort has failed. The exception to this rule, 
of course, is if the No. 2 has no one of the opposing 
side between him and the goal, and so he has a clear 
run for goal. 

No. xr must always remember that if his side 
is being hard pressed he only adds to the confusion 
if he goes back to help. His job is to win the game 
by scoring goals; if he goes back he leaves the 
opposing back loose, and if a backhander comes 
the result is, instead of No. x having a chance of 
picking up the ball and making a run down the 
ground, the opposing back is able either to meet 
the ball with a good forward drive or to take his 
time and serve the ball up near goal with a back- 
hander. 

At the same time No. 1 must, if the No. 2 gets 
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into his position, be able to take on No. 2’s work till 
the circumstances of the game allow them to resume 
their own jobs. 

The position of No. 2 is the most difficult in the 
game. Where is there an English No. 2 player of 
real international class? There may be one, but 
I doubt it; in a very long polo career I can remem- 
ber very few. Whyisthis? Because to be an abso- 
lutely first-class No. 2, a player must be mounted on 
the very best and fastest ponies. Ponies that play 
all right in other positions in the game are some- 
times not either fast or handy enough for No. 2. 
Back and No. 3 are constantly overtaking the ball, 
which gives them a moment of time when they are 
able to see what they have to do, and they even 
sometimes have time to take a steady and choose a 
moment for striking the ball. 

No. 1x, though often in trouble, has many more 
clear openings than No. 2. But the latter not only 
has always to go at full speed, but he is constantly 
picking up the ball under the greatest possible dis- 
advantages at top pace, but he has to work just 
as hard in defence as in attack. He must be an 
accurate shot at goal, and he is the man who really 
sets the pace of the game, at the same time combining 
perfectly with the No. x and the No. 3, and being 
quite at home if he finds himself in their places. In 
all ordinary fairly good polo, where the forward 
players keep their places and do not interchange, 
much of the work of a No.1 is a holiday in comparison 
with that of No.2. But the better the game of course 
the more equally does the work become divided, 
and it must be remembered that two forward 
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players who divide the work and understand each 
other and pass to each other, are more likely to be 
successful than two equally good individual or even 
better players, who do not combine as well but 
stick to their own positions. 

A very common fault in English polo is trying to 
hit too hard—what is known in golf as “ pressing.”’ 
The forward shot at polo is on the same principle as 
the drive at golf; there should be correct swing and 
follow through, the power of the body and back 
muscles being used as well as the arm and wrist. 
This especially applies when the player is galloping 
fast ; he need not hit so very hard in order to get a 
long ball if he times the ball properly and uses the 
pace of hispony. He must hit the ball well in front of 
his knee ; theremust be no chopstroke. Inorder to 
get length the forward stroke should be hit before the 
ball is reached and the backhander after it is passed ; 
in the latter stroke full use of the wrist is most essential. 

The weakest point in most good English players 
is their goal hitting. How often does one see 
a man make a brilliant run down the ground and miss 
his last shot? The chief reason for this is that, 
although in the course of the run the player keeps 
his eye on the ball and hits in the direction of goal 
accurately, when he arrives within striking distance 
of goal he commits three faults : 

(x) Instead of making an approach shot to the 
spot about 25 to 40 yards in front of goal he tries too 
long a shot. 

(2) Because he glances up at the goal and, in the 
act of striking, takes his eye off the ball, whereas he 


should, as he approaches the ball, take first a good 
cc 
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look at the goal and then keep his eye on the ball and 
not look at the goal again. 

(3) The player is apt to press and hit too hard in- 
stead of striking the ball with a steady and accurate 
swing. These faults can be corrected by careful 
practice at narrow goals, and by always hitting at an 
object when practising by oneself. 

Asa general rule, both American and Indian players 
are far better goal-hitters than men who play in 
England, presumably because they have more level 
grounds to practice on, and possibly also because 
they have more ponies and practise at a faster pace 
than we can afford to do. 

India is now, as it always has been, the great train- 
ing place for English players, for there are plenty of 
good level grounds and open spaces there for practice, 
and the game goes on all the year round. Besides, 
the ponies are cheaper to keep: in contrast, the Eng- 
lish season is short, the weather uncertain, and the 
good grounds few and far between. 

Few teams take the trouble, before they go on to 
the ground, to arrange their plan of campaign before- 
hand, even to the extent of arranging the positions 
of the line-up for the hit out from behind, or of the 
throw-in from the side. All details of this sort 
should be carefully planned beforehand, and the tac- 
tics and positions of each player with reference to 
the strength and accuracy of the hitter out, whether 
opponent or comrade, should be arranged. 

The most consistently successful teams in polo 
history are those who lived together and dined to- 
gether after the matches, so that they could discuss 
mistakes, rectify errors and formulate plans whereby 
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they could improve in future. This particularly 
applies in the case of regimental teams, to teams of 
brothers, and to combinations of intimate friends. 

Players anxious to distinguish themselves at polo 
should not reglect any opportunities for playing 
other games which will train their eyes and keep 
them fit, such as lawn tennis, rackets, ‘‘ squash,” 
cricket and golf. They will be surprised to find how 
much physical condition has to do with improve- 
ment at the game, remembering that few men can 
keep fit if they drink and smoke too much, sit up late 
on the night before a match, or play soon after a 
heavy lunch. 

If we are ever to establish our former pre-eminent 
position at polo every effort must be made by all 
those interested in the game to do what they can in 
the production and training of polo ponies, the 
improvement and increase of polo and practice 
grounds, and above all in the training, assistance and 
encouragement of young players. 

The American game is not only habitually played 
at a faster pace than ours as regards the ponies, but 
also there is no addressing of the ball; the actual 
stroke is sharper and quicker. 

Americans as a rule hit the forward stroke far 
harder than we do, because while we usually sit in 
our saddles square to the front, they rise in their 
stirrups, throw their right shoulders back, and begin 
their strokes by straightening to full length their 
right arms. This gives much more force, because 
it makes the stroke from 1 foot to 18 inches 
lenger. In other words, the right hand begins the 
stroke from 1 foot to 18 inches farther back. 
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Just as in the near side forward stroke or back- 
hander, the rider’s right shoulder should be pointing 
at his pony’s ears, and his left shoulder at his pony’s 
tail, so, in the ordinary forward drive, his right shoul- 
der should be pointing at his pony’s tail and his left 
shoulder at his pony’s ears. 

Hitchcock is the great exponent of this stroke, 
and the proof that in a few years it will be universal 
among good players in America is that all the young 
players in the Meadow Lark Polo Club are copying 
him and practising it. 

There are several first-class No. 2 players in America 
and one of the reasons that they can produce them 
is that their best backs and No. 3 players hit harder 
forward strokes and backhanders than our players 
do ; they pass the ball right up in front of their No. 2, 
not only to him, but well in front of him, so that he 
can gallop on toit. The result of this is that he does 
not have nearly so many difficult strokes as fall to 
the lot of our forwards, and he 1s not so often pich- 
ing up a bumping ball under difficulties. 

This was very noticeable in the International 
matches of 1924, when both Milburn and Stevenson 
passed the ball with great forward drives and back- 
handers right in front of Hitchcock, who was con- 
stantly able to get on to it and easly hit another 
great forward drive. 


CHAPTER XV 


POLO IN 1927 AND 1928 


Owing to the wonderful summer, Polo has greatly 
prospered all over the country in 1928. The London 
season, although there was no visiting team from 
abroad to give a special interest, was very successful, 
and an enormous number of matches took place. 

More organised teams took part in the Tourna- 
ments than ever before. And I do not think that 
there have ever been so many good ponies playing 
in London as there were in 1927 and 1928. The 
standard and numbers of ponies shown at Hurlingham 
and Ranelagh were, I think, higher than ever before. 

The height question seems to have fairly settled 
itself, the average of the best ponies being about 
15 hands; there are a few good animals playing up 
to 15-2, but I think the majority of the best would 
pass the 15 hand standard. 

Although Ireland produces very few. high-class 
ponies nowadays in comparison to pre-war years, 
I think the supply of good animals is increasing. 
I take this is the case because the abolition of the 
height rule has admitted a very large number of 
dwarf thorough-breds, too small for racing, the large 
majority of these finding their way on to the polo 
ground. 
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The breeders of ponies too are turning out better 
bred ponies and more of them. The National Pony 
Society is doing a great work in this direction. 
Everyone prefers a polo-bred pony if they are nearly 
thorough-bred, for they are as a rule most teachable 
and intelligent. Ponies bred by certain stallions 
out of polo mares seldom fail to train easily. Many 
first-class ponies are coming each year from 
Argentina, where they are producing just as good 
players as we can turn out at home. 

No pony is now of any use for polo unless it is 
nearly thorough-bred ; this has become more notice- 
able each year, the under-bred pony, being always 
driven over its pace, soon learns to pull, and dis- 
appears from the polo grounds. 

London in May, June and July, is still the best 
place in the world to play polo, because nowhere else 
are there three big clubs professionally managed, 
close together, and all run in conjunction with one 
another. The proof of this is that we have visitors 
from all parts of the world who come and come again 
if they can. The great drawback to London polo 
is, Of course, the scarcity of good grounds; the few 
grounds there are are soon cut up, so that fast and 
accurate polo, such as is seen in India and in America, 
becomes impossible in July. 

The game is going strong in the country, there being 
now 31 clubs affiliated to the County Polo Asso- 
ciation, whereas in 1919 there were only 11, and in 
1923 but 22. 

Unfortunately, expenses do not grow less; good 
ponies for sale are scarce and dear, and when bought 
are very expensive to keep; this prevents many 
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civilians from taking up polo. In the Cavalry and 
Artillery polo is in a fairly flourishing condition 
because free stabling, soldier grooms, and Regimental 
Clubs considerably lessen the expense for officers. 

We have many promising young players in the 
Army, but, unfortunately, it is impossible for the 
majority of them to show good form and to improve 
into first-class players on the ponies that they have 
to ride, and I cannot see how this is to be remidied, 
for very few young players can afford to mount 
themselves for first-class polo. 


LESSONS FROM AMERICA 


Some very interesting matches have been played 
lately in America. In the first International match 
in 1927, Roark, at No. 3, though still the best player 
on his side, was not quite at the top of his form ; 
this affected Williams’ play at No. 2, and the result 
was a crushing defeat by 13-3. 

A change in the team was made, George and 
Dening taking the places of Pert and Williams. 
Roark was on the top of his form, and Dening put 
up a wonderful exhibition as a fighting defensive 
No. 2 player, so that, with the exception of the first 
period, when the game was lost in the first 5 minutes 
of play, 3 goals being scored, the remainder of the 
match was absolutely level, five goals being scored 
by each side in the last 7 periods. Score 8-5. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE AMERICAS 
‘In 1928, in two of the practice matches for the 
championship of the Americas, the American team 
was twice defeated by a combination of (1) Sanford 
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(2) E. Hopping, junior (3) Roark and (Back) Winston 
Guest, America being represented by (1) Harriman 
(2) Hitchcock (3) Stevenson and (Back) Cowdin. 

So the selection committee chose Winston Guest 
to take the place of Cowdin as Back against Argentina 
represented by (r) Kenny (2) J. Nelson (3) J. Miles 
and (Back) Lacey. 

America just got home by the odd goal. In the 
second match the same sides met again, with the 
result that the verdict was reversed, Argentina 
winning by 13-7. 

In the third match Stevenson was left out, Hitch- 
cock dropped back to (3) and E. Hopping, junior was 
brought in at No. 2, with the result that America won 
by 13-7. 

What are the inferences to be drawn from these 
matches ? 

In 1927 Dening proved what could be done in the 
very best of polo by a hard riding, hard hitting, rough 
No. 2, playing an unselfish defensive game, and 
devoting himself chiefly to giving openings to his 
No. 1 and No. 3. 

In 1928 Roark, in three practice matches, showed 
what could be done with three young players, 
sanford, Hopping and Guest. He captained the 
English team in 1927 at No. 3. He is also known as 
by far the best No. 2 in England; in this team he 
acted as captain and pivot of the team at No. 3, and 
took full advantage of the youth, dash, pace and 
hitting powers of his very young partners. The 
performance of Hopping and Guest has never been 
approached by men of their age, the former being 
1g and the latter 22. 
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I think that the results of these matches tends to 
prove: 

1. That the No. 2 position must be occupied by 
a man who is not only a fine striker, but one who is 
also a hard worker, able to go the pace and to act 
on the defensive when required. 

2. That if there is one player who is considerably 
better than the others, his position must be at No. 3 
or Back. Even Hitchcock—having lost Milburn— 
had to come back to No. 3 in the third match in order 
to act as captain and pivot of the team. 

3. That youth has certain advantages over age 
and long experience. 

4. That in America young players seem to get 
their chance on the best of ponies. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE NATIONAL PONY SOCIETY 


Breeders who belong to the National Pony Society, 
founded in 1893, have undoubtedly been very great 
benefactors for many years to polo players. The 
cry is always the same “ not enough good ponies to 
go round, so up go the prices.”’ 

The scarcity would be still greater were it not for 
the efforts of the Society. The benefits derived by 
polo players is not confined to those in England, but 
the same applies abroad. 

Playing ponies and stallions bred by members of 
the Society have in considerable numbers been 
exported to America, Argentina, India, Africa and 
the Continent, and have improved the local breed 
of polo ponies all over the world. ‘And this has been 
going on for the last 25 years. 

The Society is very well organised so far as its 
shows are concerned, and the encouragement it 
gives to polo pony classes in local and other shows, 
and by helping its members who own stallions to get 
premiums and to travel their stallions in different 
districts. But they have always suffered under two 
very great disadvantages ; (1) the want of sufficient 
funds to do what they require and (z) want of interest 
and support from active polo players. 
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Naturally, every polo player who buys a green 
pony would prefer to buy one whose dam has been 
a good polo pony ; he knows very well that the pony 
most probably will inherit the dam’s temperament 
and will in most cases take to the game naturally 
and be far less trouble to train than the produce of 
a dam and sire who have both been bred from racing 
stock. I am all in favour of thorough-bred blood, 
especially on the sire’s side ; but the purchaser has 
the advantage of knowing that the sire, as a rule 
used by knowledgeable breeders, has a good ‘record 
as regards coming from a temperate and stout strain. 
Certain of the best strains of English racehorses are 
avoided as sires by breeders, because they know that 
they are apt to transmit to their progeny their own 
excitable disposition, which renders them unlikely 
to make temperate polo ponies. 

Breeders have another complaint, and that is that 
they lose trace of their ponies, and do not know what 
becomes of them. 

Instances have occurred where breeders have 
attended big polo matches, and have recognised 
ponies playing that they have bred, playing under 
another name. Very likely the owner does not 
even know the proper name of his pony, but is 
playing him under the name that the player bought 
him by. 

Breeders have very great difficulty in disposing of 
their young ponies at remunerative prices because 
their market is chiefly confined to professional 
trainers of young ponies, t.e., dealers.;who keep men 
specially for training purposes. - Polo players are 
far too apt to buy the finished article ; there are not 
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enough of them who are willing to take the trouble, 
or indeed competent, to train a young pony. 

This is, of course, difficult to avoid, but we members 
of the Society are very anxious to bring the breeder 
more in touch with the player, and with that object 
the following steps are being taken. 

First, the following letter was sent out to every 
member of the Society interested in the breeding 
of polo ponies :— 


Dear Sir, 

It is proposed to establish a register of 4 year old ponies for 
sale by members of the Society in order that every assistance 
may be given to notify potential purchasers, both in this country 
and other countries of Europe, as well as the Dominions. 

If, therefore, you have any ponies you wish to sell, I shall 
be much obliged if you will fill in particulars on the enclosed 
circular form and return to me at your earliest convenience. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. H. Badge (Secretary) 
The National Pony Society, 
12 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


Particulars of pony (or ponies) I wish to sell :— 
Name. 
Sex of pony. 
Year foaled. 
Height. 
Colour and markings. 
Sire. 
Dam. 
Up to what weight. 
If broken to ride. 
If broken to stick and ball or played. 
Price asked. 
Name and address of seller. 


A very good response was received, and there is now 


a register kept by the Society of nearly all the 4 year 
old ponies for sale owned by members of the Society. 
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In future, the register will contain the names and 
breeding of ponies up to § years old. 

We are taking steps to communicate this infor- 
mation to the sporting press of Africa, America, 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Egypt, England, 
Ireland, France, Germany and Italy, and to send 
the polo clubs in England and the Continent cards 
containing this information, which can be hung up 
in their club houses. 

The Special Committee appointed by the Council 
decided to invite regimental polo clubs, cavalry 
regiments, etc., to join the Society as a regiment 
with the following privileges :— 

(a) Any serving officer of the regiment to be 
allowed full members’ privileges, including mem- 
bers’ fees for the Stud Book and Show. 

(6) One copy of the current issue of the Stud Book. 
and Supplement. 

(e) One ticket for the London Show. 

(d) Copies of all cards and pamphlets issued by the 
Society. 

Annual subscription {2 2 0. 

The country polo clubs to be invited to join the 
Society at a subscription of {2 2 o with the 
following privileges :— 

(a) One copy of the current issue of the Stud Book 
and Supplement. 

(6) One ticket for the London Show. 

(e) Copies of all cards and pamphlets issued by the 
Society. 

The Committee had a discussion as to whether, 
considering the fact such big animals are now being 
played at polo, the breeders belonging to the Society 
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are proceeding on the correct lines in order to supply 
the player with the right type of pony. 

The Committee were unanimously of opinion that 
the principles now being followed by the principal 
breeders are correct, vtz -— 

Bred from polo playing stock on the dam’s side 
and by as nearly thorough-bred blood as possible 
on the sire side. Paying particular attention to 
a known stout and temperate strain, and of small 
sizeinfamily. The height to aim at not to exceed 
15 hands. 


THE WHITEHALL POLO PONY STUD, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


This is undoubtedly the premier polo pony stud 
in England. In no other stud has the scientific 
breeding of polo ponies been carried on continuously 
for 35 years. Mr. Tresham Gilbey and the National 
Pony Society began together, for he started breeding 
in 1893 as manager of his father-in-law’s (Sir John 
Barker’s) Grange Stud, at Bishop Stortford. He 
still has many direct descendants of their original 
stallion Rosewater, a small thorough-bred by Rosi- 
crucian (Fig. 148). Rosewater was the sire of Sandi- 
way. Mr. Gilbey maintains that “ like breeds like ”’ 
in confirmation, temperament, size and pony charac- 
ter, particularly on the dam’s side. He has proved 
the truth-of this over and over again. For this reason 
he used almost entirely polo playing mares of the 
best possible stamp and reputation. The two mares 
that have had most influence on the stud are Mr. 
Buckmaster’s brilliant pony Good Girl and Lieut.- 
Colonel C. D. Miller’s wonderful 14 hand pony My Gul. 
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(See Fig. 72.) Naughty Girl by Right For’ard, dam 
Good Girl. Mr. Gilbey’s experience is that too much 
thorough-bred blood results in loss of bone and pony 
character. His sires are chosen from the best 
thorough-bred blood in the stud book; but he 
chooses horses from the small-sized families, of stout 
and staying blood and equable temperament. 

The best strain he has is probably that of Right 
For’ard (see Fig. 122), by Mark For’ard, dam Cuddle, 
who was descended from Wisdom and Sterling. 

Another good strain is that of Cherry Tint, sire of 
Wild Tint, descended from Barcaldine, Sterling and 
Lord Clifton. 

All the descendants of Right For’ard, Cherry Tint 
and Prince Friarstown, seem to take to the game 
naturally. 

The horse that he is using chiefly now, expecially 
on the smaller mares is Bridgewater (Fig. 149). He 
is a beautiful 15:2 thorough-bred by Bridge of Earne 
by Cyllene out of Gera by William III. He won 
{2,230 on the flat at all distances from 6 furlongs to 
2 miles. He has a most perfect temperament and 
action. 

Perhaps the best pony he ever bred is Naughty 
Girl (see Fig. 72), now at the stud of Mr. Watson 
Webb in America. She bred in 1918. Fairy Girl, 
who has played in the U.S.A. Championship of 1925, 
1926 and 1927. 

Naughty Girl came to England for the International 
matches of 1921, but fell ill, She carried her owner 
in the International matches of 1924 and 1927. 
She has now gone back to Mr. Watson Webb's eae 
for the second time. 
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Naughty Girl is by Right For’ard out of Good Girl. 

A very perfect brood mare at the stud is Waiting 
Maid the dam of Royal Recruit, exported to India 
by the Maharajah of Johdpur who gave £500 for him. 

Waiting Maid (see Fig. 123) is the daughter of 
Alberni, a brilliant International pony in 1914, and 
grand-daughter of My Girl. 

As an instance of perfect breeding for a polo pony 
take the following :— 


Bay Filly 1926 


Watchl Miss Royal Recruit 


Cherry| Tint Waiting | Maid Reflorm 7 
Good | Girl Rack | Rent 
T.B. 


Alberni Arthur D. T.B. 


My Girl Right For’ard 
T.B. 14°2 


This Filly has as ancestors, on the male side, the 
thorough-breds, Cherry Tint, Right For’ard, Arthur 
D, and Rack Rent. On the female side the brilliant 
polo ponies, Watchful Miss, Waiting Maid, Alberni, 
My Girl and Good Girl. 


Mr. Gilbey has sent some very successful stallions 
abroad, among them Belsire out of Black Bella, 
Goodward by Right For’ard out of Good Girl to the 
Argentine, Wild Tint to America, and Whirlpool by 
Bridgewater out of Skedadle to Kenya Colony. 
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THE SILVERDALE STUD 


Another very successful breeder who has not been 
nearly so long at the game as Mr. Gilbey is Mr. 
Herbert Bright. 

He is breeding on exactly the same lines, and is 
specially keen on thorough-bred blood, for the colt 
foals, if ih the General Stud Book, are always valuable 
as stallions for the foreign market. 

Among the very best polo pony mares in England 
is Silvery II. (see Fig. 130). 

She was champion mare in the National Pony 
Society’s Show in 1928. Her produce also won the 
dam’s produce class. 

She has bred six foals, all winners in the show ring. 
I9g2I. SILVERDALE CHEERIO by Cheery Tint (Fig. 

131). Cheerio is the sire of Merriment out of 
Medina (Fig. 132). 
1922. BETULA by Cherry Tint. 
1923. Loyatty by Prince Friarstown (Fig. 133). 
1925. AQUATINT by Cherry Tint (Fig. 134). 
1926. TINTAMAR by Cherry Tint. 
1928. TALISMAN by Cherry Tint. 

I remember well Silvery’s great grand dam 
Cuddington when played by Sir Alfred Rawlinson in 
first-class company in the late ’nineties, she was by 
the thorough-bred Cucumber, one of a Welsh pony 
mare, and was sold by Sir Humphrey de Trafford 
with her yearling colt Sandiway who has got many 
good polo ponies for Sir John Barker. Sandiway 
was by the thorough-bred Rosewater (see Fig. 148). 

Silvery's dam, Silvery Queen, died in 1927 at the 
age of 26. She was an excellent polo pony. Silvery 
is beautifully bred from a polo point of view, having 

DP 
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ri. 
polo blood in her dam and great-grand dam, a 7 


sire being Right For’ard. 


SILVERDALE CHEERIO 1921. (See Fig. 13" 
Cheerio’s pedigree is very interesting. His g1 
dam Silver Queen and g.g.g. dam Cuddington ha 
been polo ponies. His grandsire having been Rij; 
For’ard and his sire Cherry Tint. The pony bloo. 
in his case comes five generations back. 

He is the sire of Merriment (Fig. 132). His dam: 
Medina a brilliant International match pony who 
played for England in America in 1914, the property 
of the Duke of Penaranda. 

Silverdale Cheerio 
| | 
Silvery II. Cherry Tint 
T.B. 


eee mw ee — yen. 


Silver Queen Right For’ard Marco Tint Cherry Tree 
T.B. T.B. T.B. 


| | 





Silver Hair Sanliway Cuddle ae For’ard 
-B. 


| 


| | : | 
Cudding- Rosewater 
5 33 ton T.B. 
“8 
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¢: 
se SILVERDALE LOYALTY 
ar, ow standing at Silverdale is this very beautiful 
uel “on (see Fig. 133). 
Herbe ig by Prince Friarstown, who after a most 
cessful career in this country was sold to America 
reli £1,q00 (see Fig. 50). 


*He is getting very good stock in America for Mr. 
74. Harriman. 
Another great mare belonging to Mr. Bright is 


Bowery T.B. mare, 1914, by Bowden. 14.2. Dam Charity 
IV. 
G. dam Bit of Lighting by Blitz. 
G.G. dam Portion by Beaufort. 
She is the dam of 


1918 Wild Marauder 

1920 Wild Tint (Fig. 109) ! all by Cherry Tint 
1921 Silverdale Faith (Fig. 110) 

1923 a Comma by the Marne (Fig. 133) 

1924 5 Tintara (Fig. 117) 
1926 . Bowtint by Cherry Tint 


She has already proved herself in the polo world 
for her first foal, Wild Marauder, is a first-class polo 
pony in India. She is also the dam of Faith (see 
Fig. 110), a first-class player, own sister of Wild 
Tint (see Fig. 109) and of Tintara. All these ponies 
are by Cherry Tint who was still, in 1928, standing 
at Mr. Balding’s place at Hillmotron. 

Two other very great polo ponies bred by members 
of the National Pony Society are Miss Buck and 
Cherubid. 

Miss Buck by Little Corona (15-0), dam Meteor II 
(14:2), bred by G. Norris Midwood in 1919. Sold 
in 1927 for $7,100. She played in the International 
matches of 1927, and came out for eight periods in 
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the 1928 matches against Argentina, carrying her 
owner, Mr. W. A. Harriman. She is also a winner 
of many prizes, including the Championship at 
Islington in 1927, and in America in 1928 the 
Prince Friarstown Challenge Cup for the mare most 
likely to breed a polo pony, judged on playing 
ability, temperament and conformation. 

CHERUBID by Cherry Tint, dam Biddy VI, was 
bred in 1921 by Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald, Marsden 
Manor Stud, Cirencester; sold in America for 
$5,000. 

Cherubid carried Capt. Roark in the 1927 Inter- 
national matches, and was ridden by her new owner, 
Mr. W. A. Harriman, for six periods in the three 
matches against Argentina in 1928. 

Three exceptional ponies in different ways are 
Mushroom, House and Count. 


MUSHROOM T.B. 


Mushroom (ch. g. 1920), 15 h. (see Fig. 166) by 
Poussin by Gallinule dam by Atlas out of Killian by 
Lord Gough, the property of Mrs. M. E. Stephens. 

This pony has, I believe, the best all round record 
of any pony in the world. 

As a 4 year old he won a point-to-point race in 
Ireland carrying 13 st. 7 lb. In the same year as a 
4 year old he carried Mr. Hopping in all the principal 
tournaments in London, except the Coronation Cup 
when he was played in the winning team by Mr. 
Traill. 

As a proof of his wonderful temperament, while 
being trained for polo he acted as school master to 
Great Span and led him in all his work, both over 
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fences and on the flat. He could give Great Span a 
stone and a beating at any distance from 5 furlongs 
to 2 miles. Asa 5 year old he carried Major Phipps 
Hornby in all the International trial matches. 
Major Phipps Hornby and Mr. Hopping have always 
borrowed him whenever they could get him for the 
‘best matches for the last 4 years. In 1927, on the 
same afternoon, at the Roehampton Polo Pony Race 
Meeting, he won the Roehampton Grand Annual 
Hurdle Race, 14 miles, carrying 12 st. 7 lb. and the 
Scurry carrying 13 st., and then went over to 
Hurlingham and played two periods in a polo 
match. 

In 1928 he won the Roehampton polo pony Scurry 
and the half-mile race in the same afternoon; in the 
latter he put up a penalty and carried no less than 
15 st., winning the race in a canter. 

Mushroom was bought in Ireland by Mr. M. D. 
Blair, trained by him to polo, and ridden by him at 
polo for 4 years; he has used him as a trial horse in 
his training stable and hunted him in the winter. I 
have myself often ridden him as a hack and umpiring 
at polo, at which jobs he is perfect. 


HOUSE (Fig. 107), 1919 

By Lomond, dam Wenchal by Llangibby, her dam 
Princess Sterling (dam of St. Louis), by Florizel II 
grand-dam Sterling Balm by Friars Balsam. 

He was a winner on the flat as a 2 year old and 3 
year old and has won more than 30 pony races. 
He was second in a field of 14 in a hurdle race at 
Newbury in 1922, and was placed on two other 
occasions in hurdle races the same year. 
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He started his polo career in 1928, and was playing 
in small matches after only ten days’ schooling. 
Before the end of the season he was played in some 
good matches by Mr. E. Hopping, junior. 

He is a beautiful horse with perfect quality and 
good bone, an ideal animal to breed from and it is 
to be hoped that he will get into good hands and go 
to the stud soon. 


THE COUNT (Fig. 1 and 65) 


No better Argentine heavy-weight pony has yet 
appeared than the Count. He was bought in the 
Argentine by Colonel Brown for the Duke of 
Westminster, who sold him to Capt. Hon. F. E. Guest. 

Capt. Guest played him in London for three 
seasons and mounted Capt. Roark on him in America 
in the 1927 International matches. 

He was sold by auction for {2,200 in America. 

I think the best ponies of 20 and 30 years ago were 
just as good as the best ponies of to-day. 


IRISH PONIES 


Such ponies as Charmer (Fig. 49), Orangeman 
(Fig. 70), Worcester (Fig. 71). Siren (Fig. 63), 
Match. Box (Fig. 61), Conceit (Fig. 73), Marengo 
(Fig. 115), Sailor (Fig. 116), Rasper (Fig. 106), 
Lady Grey (Fig. 105), Cinderella (Fig. 111), and 
many others would have held their own with the 
very best International ponies of to-day. But 
undoubtedly the average pony now-a-days is of far 
higher class than the average of those days. Anda 
pony that would have been considered good before 
the advent of no offside in 1910 would now, owing 
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to lack of pace, be quite useless. A much faster 
pony is now required, especially since the elimination 
of the height measurement. Doing away with the 
height limit has admitted a very large number of 
dwarf thorough-breds, which when good are probably 
the best of all. The two best ponies that we have 
ever ptoduced were Worcester (Fig. 71), pedigree 
unknown, and Maystar T. B. (Fig. 67). 

The above Irish ponies were chance bred in most 
instances probably. They were all by thorough-bred 
sires, out of blood ponies which were used in the Irish 
cars, or small hunters with the good old Irish pony 
and hunter blood in them. Of one thing, I am 
quite certain, and that is, that from a breeder’s point 
of view, it is of no use breeding from a mare that is 
not at least three parts thorough-bred. Our pre- 
decessors have introduced the necessary pony or 
arab blood. If one breeds from a polo pony mare 
one must be quite certain that she was fast enough 
for first-class polo. The man who starts to train a 
green pony is only wasting his time and money if he 
trains a slow pony. In all probability the above 
Irish ponies were bred on precisely the same lines as 
our breeders like Mr. Gilbey and Mr. Bright are 
doing now ; though the farmers, who, as a rule, bred 
them did not know the pedigrees, but merely put 
their ponies to the nearest T.B. stallion. 
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SALE OF THE 


Interna- 
tional 
P Des gly 
eription Play 

pppiter Ch. G. 7 

nito Ch. G. 4 
Adela Bay M. o 
Santos Vega Ch, G. 3 

rinola BayM. 5 
Lista Bay M. 6 
Galgo r. G. 3 
Estrella Bay M. 3 
Cisne Bay G 3 
Chamico Ch. G. 2 
Pancho Ch. G. r 
Marabu Bay M 2 
Bayo Cream G. 5 
Windsor Ch. G. 4 
Gamito Br. G. 5 
Buena Mosa Ch. M. 5 
Nena Bay M. 4 
7 Ch. M. 3 
Madre Selva Dap. M. 3 
Pepe Ch. G. 2 
Norah Ch. M. 3% 
Cruz Bay M. 2 
Atrevido Ch. G. 4 
Puestera Ch. M. .) 
Mancha Ch. M. 2% 
China Bay M. o 
Aurora Bay M. I 
Misterio Br. G. 5 
Pavlova Gr. M. 4 
Puntano Br. G. ° 
Diana Bay M. ° 
Pato Ch. G. ° 
Amigazo Bay G. o 
Catalan Ch. G. ° 
Ranquel Ch. G. re) 
Bala Ch. M. re) 
Cabaret Ch. G. 0 
Cadena de Plata Bay G. I 

ab Ch. G. o 
Pericon Ch. G. ° 
Cascada Gr. G. ) 
Pajaro Ch, G. ° 


THE FIVE HIGHEST 


Pony oil “ae Breeding 
Felix Argentine 
Rufus Ch. G. Australian 
Diana Bay M. English 
Picasola Br. M. Chilean 
Late Night BI1.G. Indian 


POLO PONY STRING 


Purchaser Price 
Mr. Lacey Mr. Stephen Sanford......... $22,000 
Mr. Miles Mr. David Dows........ sees 55,000 
Mr. Nelson Mr. A. S, Cochran........... 15,000 
Mr. Andrada Mr. Stephen Sanford....¢.... 14,000 
Mr. Kenny Mr. A. S, Cochran..... peeing 14,000 
Mr. Nelson Mr. A. S. Cochran........... 13,500 
Mr. Nelson Mr. J. H. Whitney.......... 13,000 
Mr. Nelson Mr. A. S. Co awa eat e eer 12,000 
Mr. Nelson Mr. Robert Lehman......... 15,000 
Mr. Nelson Mr. C. V. Whitney.......... 10,500 
Mr. Nelson Mr. R. H. Hassler........... 10,000 
Mr. Kenny Mr. S. H. Knox.........000. ,000 
Mr. Lacey Mr. G. G. Moore............ ,t00 
Mr. Nelson Mr. R. H. Hassler........... 7,500 
Mr. Kenny Mr. C. B. Wrightsman........ 7,200 
Mr, Kenny Mr. d . C. Cowdin..... Paiues 7,200 
Mr, Miles Mr. C. B. Wrightsman........ 7,100 
Mr. Lacey Mr. S. H. Rosie dana tetas 7,100 
Mr, Amdrada_ Mr. J: H, Whitney.......... 7,000 
Mr. Lacey Mr, G. Moore......cesees 7,000 
Mr. Nelson Mr. J, H. Whitney.......... 6,600 
Mr. Nelson Mr. Victor Emanuel ........ 5,x00 
Mr. Kenny Mr. Robert Lehman......... 4,700 
Mr. Kenny Mr. R. H. Hassler........... 4,100 
Mr. Kenny Mr. R. Lg Hassler..........+. 4,100 
Mr. Andrada_ Mr. C. B. Wrightsman....... 3,600 
Mr. Miles Mr. Robert Lehman......... 2,900 
Mr. Miles Mr. G. G. Moore............ 2,700 
Mr. Andrada Mr. Raymond Guest......... 2,600 
Mr. Andrada Mr. Victor Emanuel.......... 2,600 
Mr. Kenny Mr KOO Xs sco. sai es'da sare 2,300 
Mr. Miles Mr. Robert Lehman......... 2,200 
Mr. Lacey Mr. P. R. Pyne, 2d.......... 2,200 
Mr. Lacey Dr. H. C. Fleming _.......... 2,100 
Mr. Lacey Mr. C. V. Whitney........... 2,100 
Mr. Miles Mr. ii Meckley Potts......... 2,100 
Mr. Andrada_ Dr. H.C. Fleming........... 1,600 
Mr. Miles Mr. Robert Lehman ......... 1,300 
Mr. Miles Mrs. W: C. Roberts.......... 1,200 
Mr. Lacey Mr. P. R. Pyne, 2d.......... 1,000 
Mr. Andrada Mr. reeset | Riggs.......00.. 1,000 
Mr. Nelson Mr, J.S Phippe............ 800 


PRICED PONIES OF THE 1927 SALE 


Previous 

Owner Purchaser Price 
Capt. F. E. Guest Mr. C. V. Whitney ar ab ence $10,700 
Capt. Guest Mr. W. A. Harriman..... 10,500 
Capt, Guest Mr. Stephen Sanford..... ,600 
Mr. J. A.E. Traill Mr. W. A. Harriman..... ,500 
Army in India Mr. Stephen Sanford..... 8,100 


THE FIVE HIGHEST PRICED PONIES OF THE 1926 SALE 


Ch. M. 


Argentine 
Ch, M. 


Argentine 
Black Bess Bil. M. yeaa ied 
Mari po Ch.G. Argentine 
Dardanella Ch. M. Argentine 


jody 


Mr. Nelson Mr, Stephen Sanford..... $13,00° 
Mr. Andrada Mr. Stephen Sanford..... 10,002 
Mr. Alfred Pena Mr. A. C. Schwartz...... 10,000 
Mr Nelson Mr. W. A. Harrimap..... 8,000 
Mr. C. N. Land Mr. A. C. Schwartz...... 6,800 


APPENDIX 


PRINCIPAL POLO COMPETITIONS 


CONDITIONS AND WINNING TEAMS 


AMERICA INTERNATIONAL CUP 
(ENGLAND v. AMERICA) 


Conditions.—The best of three matches, to be played on the 
ground and under the rules of the country for the time being holders 
of the cup. Teams selected respectively by Hurlingham Polo 
Committee and (since 1901) by United States Polo Association. 
Instituted 1886, for an America International Challenge Cup, 
presented by the Westchester Polo Club of Newport, U.S.A. 


1886, (August). ENGLAND: Capt. T. Hone, Hon. R. T. Lawley, 
Capt. M. O. Little, John Watson, beat AMERICA: W. K. 
Thorn, jun., R. Belmont, Foxhall Keene, T. Hitchcock 
(at Newport, Rhode Island, U.S.A.), winning first match 
by 10 goals to 4, and second match by 14 goals to 2. 


1900. (June). ENGLAND: Capt. Hon. J. G. Beresford, F. M. 
Freake, W. S. Buckmaster, John Watson, beat AMERICA: 
W. McCreery, F. J. Mackey, Foxhall Keene, L. McCreery 
(at Hurlingham), winning only match played by 8 goals 
to 2. 

1902. England won two of the three matches at Hurlingham. 
On May 31st. AMERICA: R. L. Agassiz, J. E. Cowdin, 
Foxh1ll Keene, L. Waterbury, beat EncLanp : C. P. Nickalls, 
P; W. Nickalls, W. S. Buackmaster, C.. D. Miller, by 
2 goals to 1. 
On June oth. ENGLAND: C. P. Nickalls, F. M. Freake, 
G. A. Miller, W. S. Buckmaster, beat America: R. L. 
Agassiz, J. E. Cowdin, Foxhall Keene, L. Waterbury, 
by 6 goals to 1. 
On June 21st. ENGLAND: C. P. Nickalls, G. A. Miller, 
P. W. Nickalls, W. S. Buckmaster, beat AMERICA: J. M. 
Waterbury, jun., L. Waterbury, Foxhall Keene, R. L. 
Agassiz, by 7 goals to r. 
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1909. AMERICA: L. Waterbury, J. M. Waterbury, jun., H. P. 
Whitney, D. Milburn, won two matches at Hurlingham. 
On June 23rd, they beat ENGLAND: Capt. H. Wilson, 
F, M, Freake, P. W. Nickalls, Lord Wodehouse, by 9 goals 
to 5, and on July 5th, they beat ENGLAND: H. Rich, F. M. 
Freake, P. W. Nickalls, Capt. J. Hardress Lloyd, by 
8 goals to 2. 


1911 (First Match). (June 1st). AMERICA: L. Waterbury, M. Water- 
bury, H. P. Whitney, D. Milburn, beat ENGLAND: Capt. 
L. St. C. Cheape, Capt. Noe! Edwards, Capt. Hardress 
Lloyd, Capt. Herbert Wilson, by 4} goals to 3, and on June 
gth, in the second match, by 4% goals to 34. 


1913 (First Match). (June roth). America: L. Waterbury, M. Water- 
bury, H. P. Whitney, D. Milburn, beat ENGLAND: Capt. 
L. St. C. Cheape, Capt, Noel Edwards, Capt. R. G. 
Ritson, Capt. V. Lockett, by 54 goals to 3. 
(Second Match.) (June 14th.) America: L. E. Stoddard, L. 
Waterbury, H. P. Whitney, D. Milburn, beat ENGLAND : 
Capt. L. St. C. Cheape, F. M. Freake, Capt. R. G. Ritson, 
Capt. V. Lockett, by 4} goals to 4}. 


1914 (First Match). (June 13th). ENGLAND: Capt. H. A. Tomkinson, 
Capt. L. St. C. Cheape, Capt. F. W. Barrett, Capt. V. 
Lockett, beat AMERICA: R. La Montagne, M. Waterbury, 
D. Milbum, L. Waterbury, by 8} goals to 3, and on June 
17th in the second match by 4 goals to 2}. 


1921 (First Match). (June 18th). America: L. E. Stoddard, T. Hitch- 
cock, Watson Webb, D. Milburn, beat ENGLAND : Lieut.-Col. 
H. A. Tomkinson, Maj. F. W. Barrett, Maj. V. N. Lockett, 
Lord Wodehouse, by 11 goals to 4, and on June 22nd, in 
the second match, by Io goals to 6. 


1924 (First Match (Sept. 13th). AMERICA: J. Watson Webb, T. 
Hitchcock, M. Stevenson, D. Milburn, beat ENGLAND: 
Major T. W. Kirkwood, Major F. B. Hurndall, Major E. G. 
Atkinson, L. L. Lacey, by 16 goals to 5. 


(Second Match). (Sept. 16th). AMERICA: J. Watson Webb, T. 
Hitchcock, R. E. Strawbridge, D. Milburn, beat ENGLAND : 
Lieut.-Col. T. P. Melvill, Major G. H. Phipps-Hornby, Major 
E. G. Atkinson, L. L. Lacey, by 14 goals to 5. 


1927. 


1904. 
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1st match: America, J. Watson Webb, T. Hitchcock, M. 
Stevenson, D. Milburn beat England, Capt. C. E. Pert, 
Major A. H. Williams, Capt. C. T. I. Roark, Major E. G. 
Atkinson by 13 goals to 3. 

2nd match America with same team beat England, Capt. R. 
George, Capt. J. P. Dening, Capt. C. T. I. Roark, Major E. 
G. Atkinson by 8 goals to 5. 

UNITED STATES POLO ASSOCIATION OPEN 

CHAMPIONSHIP 


WANDERERS: C. R. Snowden, J. E. Cowdin, J. M. Water- 
bury, Jun., L. Waterbury. 


1905-9. Not played. 


IQIO. 


1911. 
1912. 


1913. 


IQI4. 


IQI5. 
1916. 


RANELAGH: R. N. Grenfell, F. O. Grenfell, Earl of Rock- 
savage, F. A. Gill. 

Not played. 

Cooperstown: F. S. von Stade, C. C. Rumsey, C. P. 
Beadleston, M. Stevenson. 

CooPERSTOWN: F. S. von Stade, C. C. Rumsey, C. P:: 
Beadleston, M. Stevenson. 

MEapDow Brook Macpiss: N. L. Tilney, J. Watson Webb, 
W. G. Loew, Howard Phipps. 

Not played. 

MEADow Brook: Howard Phipps, C. C. Rumsey, W. G. 
Loew, D. Milburn. 


1917-18. Not played. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


MEADow Brook: F. H. Prince, Jun., J. Watson Webb, 
F. S. von Stade, M. Stevenson. 

MEADOW Brook: F. S. von Stade, J. Watson Webb, R. E. 
Strawbridge, Jun., D. Milburn. 

GREAT NgEck: L. E. Stoddard, R. Wanamaker, 2nd., J. 
Watson Webb, R. E. Strawbridge, Jun. 

ARGENTINE: J. B. Miles, J. D. Nelson, D. B. Miles, L. L, 
Lacey. 

MEADOW Brook: R. Belmont, T. Hitchcock, Jun., R. E. 
Strawbridge, Jun., D. Milburn. 

CALIFORNIA (Mrpwick): E. G. Millar, E. Pedley, A. Perkins, 
C. F. Burke. 

ORANGE County: W. A. Harriman, J. Watson Webb, M. 
Stevenson, J. C. Cowdin. 
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1926. HurricaNgs: S. Sanford, E. Pedley, Capt. C. T. I. Roark, 
R. E. Strawbridge, Jun. 

1927. Sanps Point: W. A. Harriman, T. Hitchcock, Jun., J. C. 
Cowdin, L. E. Stoddard. 

1928. MEapow Brook: C. V. Whitney, F.W.C. Cuest, J. B. Miles, 
M. Stevenson. 


UNITED STATES POLO ASSOCIATION JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
Conditions.—Open to teams totalling not more than 20 points, 
no player whose handicap exceeds 6 on May 15th of the current 
year being eligible to compete. Played without handicap. Insti- 
tuted 1900. 


1900. PHILADELPHIA IST. : J. B. Lippincott, Jun., M. G. Rosengarten 
Jun., A. E. Kennedy, J. F. McFadden. 


igor. Rockaway: W. A. Hazard, R. La Montagne, Jun., R. J. 
Collier, P. F. Collier. 

1902. Rockaway: A. S. Alexander, R. La Montagne, Jun., F. S. 
Conover, P. F. Collier. 


1903. LakEwoop: G. J. Gould, Jay Gould, Kingdon Gould, 
B. Nicoll. 


1904. Rockaway 1st.: W. A. Hazard, D. Chauncey, Jun., R. La 
Montagne, Jun., P. F. Collier. 


1905. BRYN Mawr, 2ND.: A. Brown, H. W. Harrison, Rh. E. 
Strawbridge, G. McFadden. 


1906. BRYN MAWR FREEBOOTERS: A. Brown, W. H. T. Huhn, 
M. G. Rosengarten, Jun., C. R. Snowden. 


1907. BryN Mawr: A. Brown, L. L. Downing, W. H. T. Huhn, 
M. G. Rosengarten, Jun. 


1908. NEw Haven: J.B. Thomas, Jun., H. Drury, L. E. Stoddard, 
J. Watson Webb. 


1909. NEw Haven: J. B. Thomas, Jun., H. Drury, L. E. Stoddard, 
F. J. Butterworth. 


1910. Myopia 2Np.: A. Ames, Jun., H. Tweed, H. Hadden, G. G 
Amory. 


1911. BryN Mawr: A. Brown, H. W. Harrison, R. E. Strawbridge 
C. R. Snowden. 


1912. 


1913. 


TOI4. 


IQI5. 


1916. 
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Cooperstown : F. S. von Stade, C. C. Rumsey, C. P. Beadle- 
ston, F. H. Prince, Jun. 


CooPERSTOWN : F. S. von Stade, C. C. Rumsey, C, P. Beadle- 
ston, C. F. Burke. 


MEADOW BrooK MaGPiEs: N. L. Tilney, J. Watson Webb 
W. G. Loew, H. Phipps. 

Bryn Mawkg : T. Stokes, E. W. Hopping, R. E. Strawbridge, 
°A. Brown. 


MEADOW Brook 3RD.: F. S. von Stade, R. Belmont, T. 
Hitchcock, Jun., M. Belmont. 


1917-18. Not played. 


1919. 


1920. 


Ig2t. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 
1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


MEapDow Brook: J. C. Cooley, B. K. Gatins, G. M. Heck- 
scher, J. G. Milburn, Jun. 


BRYN MAWR FoXHuNTERS: J.C. Cooley, R. E. Strawbridge. 


Jun., R. E. Strawbridge, C. S. Lee. 


MEADOW Brook Foxuunrers: F. S. von Stade, R. Wana- 


maker, 2nd., E. C. Bacon, R. E. Strawbridge, Jun. 
UNITED STaTES ARMY: Major A. H. Wilson, Major L. A. 
Beard, Lieut.-Col. L. Brown, Jun., Major W. W. Erwin. 


UnitEp STaTES ARMY: Major A. H. Wilson, Major L. A. 


Beard, Lieut.-Col. L. Brown, Jun., Major J. K. Kerr. 


Not played. 


U. S. Army: Major A. H. Wilson, Capt. C. H. Gerhardt, 
Capt. P. P. Rodes, Lieut. J. A. Smith. 

U. S. Army: Lieut. G. C. Benson, Capt. C. H. Gerhardt, 
Major H. D. Chamberlin, Major K. C. Greenwald. 

U. S. Army: Capt. C. A. Wilkinson, Capt. C. H. Gerhardt, 
Capt. J. S. Take, Capt. G. E. Huthsteiner. 


OLYMPIC CUP TOURNAMENT 


Conditions.—There is no restriction, except nationality, as 
regards the composition of teams; fresh players may be intro- 
duced for any match if desired. Clubs, however, entering as 
Clubs, can only play members of that Club. Played under the 
Hurlingham Rules of Polo with the exception that Rule 1 as to 
Measurement and Registration of Polo Ponies will be waived for 
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the convenience of Foreign Polo Teams. Not more than 5 teams 
allowed from each country. A “country ” is any “ territory having 
separate representation on the International Olympic Committee,” 
or where no such representation exists ‘any territory under one 
and the same sovereign jurisdiction.” Natural-born or fully 
naturalised subjects or citizens of a “‘country”’ or of the sovereign 
state of which a “ country ’’ forms part are alone eligible to represent 
that country in the tournament. When two or more countries 
form part of the same sovereign state, a natural-born ‘or fully 
naturalised subject or citizen of that sovereign state may represent 
either the country in which he was born, or that in which he habitu- 
ally resides. Tournament instituted 1908, for four Gold Olympic 
Medals and a Challenge Cup presented by Hurlingham Club, and 
to be played every four years at International Olympic Games, 
when they take place in a country where polo is played. 


1908. RoEHAMPTON: Capt. H. Wilson, G. A. Miller, P. W. Nickalls, 
C. D. Miller. 
1920. Winners, BririsH Istes: Lt.-Col. T. P. Melvill, Major F. W. 
Barrett, Lord Wodehouse, Major V. N. Lockett. 
1924. Played in Paris, June 29th to July 12th, each team having 
to meet all the others. 
ARGENTINA: A. J. Kenny, J. D. Nelson, J. B. Miles, 
Capt. E. Padilla, won with 4 victories and no defeat. 
Also competed : AMERICA, GREAT BRITAIN, SPAIN, FRANCE. 
1928. Not played. 


LONDON TOURNAMENTS 


HURLINGHAM CHAMPION CUP 


Conditions.—Open to any Polo teams. Instituted 1876. A 
new cup given annually by Hurlingham, which may be withheld 
unless three teams compete. 

1876. Roya, Horse Guarps: Lord Kilmarnock, F. R. Gascoigne, 
Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam, J. F. Brocklehurst, E. G. H. 
Atherley. 


1877. MONMOUTHSHIRE: F. Herbert, R. Herbert, H. Owen, J: 
Mellor, E. Curre, played a draw with— 
Tyros: C. de Murietta, A. de Murietta, Sir B. Cunard, E. 
Baldock, Hon. C. C. Cavendish. 


1878 


1879. 
1880. 
1881, 
1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 
1886. 


1887. 


1888, 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


1899. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE: F. Herbert, R. Herbert, J. Mellor, E. 
Curre, Sir C. Wolseley. 


HuURLINGHAM: E. Baldock, W. Ince Anderton, J. Peat, 
A. E. Peat, A. Peat. 

RANELAGH: Capt. F. Herbert, W. Ince Anderton, E. H. 
Baldock, R. Herbert, T. S. Kennedy. 

Sussex: Earl of Lewes, A. Peyton, J. Peat, A. E. Peat, 
Ae Peat. 

SussEx: J. Peat, Kenyon Stow, A. Peyton, A. Peat, J. 
Babington. 

Sussex: (w. 0.) Phipps Hornby, J. Peat, A. E. Peat, A. 
Peat. 


FREEBOOTERS: L. H. Jones, T. Hone, John Watson, J. 
Spicer. 

SussEx: J. Peat, F. Mildmay, A. E. Peat, A. Peat. 

FREEBOOTERS: Capt. B. Gough, L. H. Jones, J. Spicer, John 
Watson. 

FREEBOOTERS: Capt. Malcolm Little, Capt. L. H. Jones, 
K. MacLaren, John Watson. 

SUSSEX: J. Peat, F. Mildmay, A. E. Peat, A. Peat. 

SUSSEX: J. Peat, F. Mildmay, A. E. Peat, A. Peat. 

SUSSEX: J. Peat, F. Mildmay, A. E. Peat, A. Peat. 

SuSSEX: J. Peat, F. Mildmay, A. E. Peat, A. Peat. 

SUSSEX: J. Peat, F. Mildmay, Lord Harrington, A. E. Peat. 

SUSSEX: (w. 0.) J. Peat, F. Mildmay, A. E. Peat, A. Peat. 

FREEBOOTERS: Gerald Hardy, Lord Southampton, Capt. Le 
Gallais, Capt. Daly. 

FREEBOOTERS: Gerald Hardy, Lord Southampton, A. Raw- 
linson, Capt. Daly. 

FREEBOOTERS: Gerald Hardy, Lord Southampton, A. Raw- 
linson, W. S. Buckmaster. 

Rucsy: G, A. Miller, Capt. Renton, E. D. Miller, W. J. 
Drybrough. 

Rucsy:G. A. Miller, Capt. Renton, E. D. Miller (and 
Walter Jones), W. J. Drybrough. 

RuGBy: Walter Jones, G. A. Miller, E. D. Miller, W. J. 
Drybrough. 
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1QO. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
IQIr. 
1912. 
I9T3. 


IQI4. 
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Otp CantaBs: W. McCreery, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buck- 
master, L. McCreery. 


RuGcBy: Walter Jones, G. A. Miller, Capt. E. D. Miller, 
C. D. Miller. 


FREEBOOTERS: Harold Brassey, A. Rawlinson, W. S. Buck- 
master, L. Waterbury. 


RuGBy: Walter Jones, G. A. Miller, Capt. E. D. Miller, 
C. D. Miller. ‘ 


Otp CantaBs: Capt. G. Heseltine, W. McCreery, F. M. 
Freake, W. S. Buckmaster. 


RoEHAMPTON: C. Nickalls, Capt. H. Wilson, P. W. Nickalls, 
Capt. H. Lloyd. 


ROEHAMPTON: C. Nickalls, Capt. H. Wilson, P. W. Nickalls, 
Capt. H. Lloyd. 


FREEBOOTERS: Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, R. Grenfell, F. O. 
Grenfell, Duke of Roxburghe. ° 


Oxtp CantaBs: Capt. G. E. Bellville, F. M. Freake, W. S: 
Buckmaster, Lord Wodehouse. 

RoEHAMPTON: R. N. Grenfell, Capt. H. Wilson, A. N. 
Edwards, Capt. J. H. Lloyd. 

OLp CANTABS: Capt. G. E. Bellville, F. M. Freake, W. S. 
Buckmaster, Lord Wodehouse. 

Eaton: C. P. Nickalls, G. A. Miller, P. W. Nickalls, C. D, 
Miller. 

Oxp Cantass: Capt. G. E. Bellville, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buck- 
master, Lord Wodehouse. 

QuipnuNcs: Duke of Penaranda, Capt. E. W. E. Palmes, 
Capt. H. A. Tomkinson, Capt. F. W. Barrett. 

OLp CantaBs: Capt. G. E, Bellville, F. M. Freake, W. S. 
Buckmaster, Lord Wodehouse. 


1915-18. Not played. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


FREEBOOTERS: Sir J. Ramsden, Ivor Buxton, W. S. Buck- 
master, Earl of Rocksavage. 

FREEBOOTERS: Capt. Heseltine, I, Buxton, W. S, Buckmaster, 
Lord Wodehouse. | 

FREEBOOTERS: Duke of Penaranda, T. Hitchcock, W. S. 
Buckmaster, Lord Wodehouse. 
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1922. ARGENTINE POLO FEDERATION: J. Miles, J. D. Nelson, D. 
Miles, L. L. Lacey. 
1923. Roxsots: Lord Dalmeny, E. W. Hopping, Marquess of Chol- 
mondeley, Major J. F. Harrison. 
1924. EAstcotr: E. W. Hopping, J. A. E. Traill, Major F. B. 
Hurndall, Major J. F. Harrison. 
1925. JODHPUR: Thakur Prithi Singh, Capt. A. H. Williams, 
« Rao Raja Hanut Singh, Thakur Ram Singh. 
1926. HARLEQUINS: Capt. R. L. McCreery, W. S. McCreery, Col. 
P. K. Wise, Lord Wodehouse. 
1927. Hurricanes: S. Sanford, Capt. C. T. 1. Roark, Col. P. K. 
Wise, Major J. F. Harrison. 
1928. HURRICANES: S. Sanford, Capt. C. T. J. Roark, Desmond 
Miller, Major J. F. Harrison. — 


INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT, HURLINGHAM 

1878. 5TH LANCERS: J. Spicer, J. R. Tufton, Cosmo Little, L. H. 
Jones, Capt. R. St. L. Moore. 

1879. 5TH LANCERS: Capt. E. Paley, Cosmo Little, L. H. Jones, 
J. Spicer, Capt. J. S. Benyon. 

1880. 16TH LANCERS: J. G. A. Baird, W. H. Wyndham Quin, 
J. Babington, F. G. Blair, H. L. Howard. 

1881. 16TH LANCERS: J. G. A. Baird, W. H. Wyndham Quin, J. 
Babington, H. L. Howard, J. Oswald, W. Browne. 

1882. 5TH LaNcERS: Cosmo Little, L. H. Jones, Capt. Tufton, 
Capt. J. Spicer. 

1883. 7TH Hussars: Hon. R. Lawley, T. Hone, Capt. Hunt, 
Capt. Roper. 

1884. 7TH Hussars: Hon. R. Lawley, T. Hone, Major Hunt, Capt. 
Roper. 

1885. 7TH HusSARS: D. Haig, T. Hone, Major Hunt, Capt. Roper. 

1886. 7TH HusSARS: Capt. T. Hone, G. A. Carew, D. Haig, Capt. 
Hon. R. Lawley. 

1887. 5tH LaNczRS: L. H. Jones, Capt. C. Little, B. Mundy, 
Capt. J. Spicer. 

1888. 1orH Hussars: A. Hughes Onslow, E. W. Baird, Capt. 
Greenwood, Capt. Allsop. 

1889. gtH LANCERS: Capt. W. K. Jenner, Capt. Malcolm Little, 
Capt. F. Colvin, Capt. Lamont. 

1890. 9TH LANCERS: Capt. W. K. Jenner, Capt. Malcolm Little, 
Capt. F. Colvin, Capt. Lamont. 
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1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


1899. 
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oTH LANCERS : Capt. W. K. Jenner, Capt. Hon. C. Willoughby, 
Capt. Colvin, Major Lamont. 

13TH Hussars: E. N. Pedder, D. Robertson Aikman, F. Wise, 
Capt. Maclaren. 

roTH Hussars: Lord G. Scott, Capt. Kavanagh, Lord W. 
Bentinck, Hon. T. Brand. 

13TH Hussars: Capt. E. N. Pedder, J. F. Church, F. Wise, 
Capt. Maclaren. : 

13TH Hussars: Capt. E.N. Peder, J. F. Church, F. Wise, 
Capt. MacLaren. 

9TH LANCERS: D. Campbell, Capt. W. K. Jenner, G. Ellison, 
Lord C. Bentinck. 

INNISKILLINGS: F. A. Fryer, G. K. Ansell, N. Haig, Major 
Rimington. 

INNISKILLINGS: H. C. Higgin, G. K. Ansell, N. Haig, Major 
Rimington. 

7TH Hussars: J. Vaughan, Capt. Hon. J. Beresford, Major 
G. A. Carew, Major R. M. Poore. 


1900-1902. No tournament on account of South African War. 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


1906. 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
IQII. 


1912. 


17TH Lancers: Capt. R. J. W. Carden, Major W. A. Tilney, 
A. F. Fletcher, Col. D. Haig. 

17TH LANcERS: Capt. R. J. W Carden, Major W. A. Tilney, 
Capt. A. F. Fletcher, Lieut.-Col. B. P. Portal. 

INNISKILLINGS : Capt. T. G. Gibson, Major G. K. Ansell, Capt. 
E. Paterson, Major N. Haig. 

20TH Hussars: J. S. Cawley, C. McG. Dunbar, Capt. H. C. 
Hessey, B. A. P. Schreiber. 


. 20TH Hussars: J. S. Cawley, B. A. P. Schreiber, Capt. H.C. 


Hessey, Capt. H. R. Lee, 


11TH Hussars: F. H. Sutton, Capt. P. D. Fitzgerald, M. L. 
Lakin, Capt. C. L. Rome. 

11TH Hussars: Major T. T. Pitman, Capt. F. H. Sutton, 
Capt. M. L. Lakin, Major P. D. FitzGerald. 

Roya Horse Guarps: Capt. G. V. S. Bowlby, Capt. Lord 
A. Innes-Ker, J. F. Harrison, Capt. H. E. Brassey. 

4TH DRaGoon Guarps: Capt. A. Carton de Wiart, Capt. C. 
B. Hornby, Major B. Mathew-Lannowe, Capt. C. F. Hunter, 

Rovat Horse Guarps: Capt. G. V. S. Bowlby, Capt. Lord 
Alastair Innes-Ker, Capt. H. E. Brassey, Capt. J. F. 
Harrison. 
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1913. 15TH HussSarS: B. Osborne, Capt. the Hon. D. J. Y. Bingham, 
Capt. F. W. Barrett, M. A. Muir. 
1914. 12TH LANCERS: E. H. Leatham, Capt. T. R. Badger, B. G. 
. Nicholas, R. Wyndham-Quin. 
Ig15§-19. Not played. 


1920. 

17TH LANCERS: Lieut-Col. T. P. Melvill, Capt. H. B. Turnor 
rowet | Major V. N. Lockett, Capt. D.C. Boles. 
1922.) ° 


1923. 17TH/21ST LaNcERS: Lieut.-Col. T. P. Melvill, Capt. C. 
Lister, Major V. N. Lockett, Capt. D. C. Boles. 

1924. 17TH/21ST LaNcERS: Lieut.-Col. T. P. Melvill, Desmond 
Miller, Major V. N. Lockett, Capt. D. C. Boles. 

1925.| 17TH/21ST LANCERS : R. B. Cooke, H. Walford, Major V. N. 

1926. } Lockett, H. Forester. | 

1927. Roya ARTILLERY: Capt. B. J. Fowler, Capt. H. G. Morrison 
J. C. Campbell, Capt. C. W. Allfrey. 

1928. 17TH/21stT LANcERS: R. B. Cooke, Desmond Miller, H. 
Forester, Major D. C. Boles. 


COUNTY CUP (GREAT BRITAIN) 


Conditions.—Open to the members of all clubs affiliated to the 
County Polo Association, provided the aggregate number of points 
under which the four players are handicapped does not exceed 22. 
Preliminary ties played locally in Northern, Midland, South- 
Eastern and South-Western divisions; semi-finals and final at 
Ranelagh. Instituted by Hurlingham in 1885. In 1898 control 
of Tournament undertaken and Challenge Cup presented by County 
Polo Association. 

1885. GLOUCESTERSHIRE: E. Kenyon Stow, Lord Harrington, F. G. 
Matthews, T. S. Baxter. 

1886. GLOUCESTERSHIRE: E. Kenyon Stow, Lord Harrington, 
F. G. Matthews, M. Little. " 

1887. DERBYSHIRE (w. 0.): E. Kenyon Stow, Lord Harrington, 
Gerald Hardy, Capt. F. Herbert. | 

1888. Kent: R. Stewart Savile, Capt. Alderson, Major C. Peters, 
G. Russell. 

1889. Barton: Gerald Hardy, J. Reid Walker, W. Hall Walker, 
Lord Harrington. 

1890. BERKSHIRE: Capt. V. Ferguson, H. T. Fenwick, Hon. W 
Lambton, Capt. J. Spicer. 


1891. LiverPooL: G. H. Pilkington, C. E. Mason, A. Tyrer, W. 
Hall Walker. 
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1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


1896. 
1897. 


1898. 


1899. 
1900. 


r9go!. 
1902. 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1900. 
. Hurron: M. C. Pilkington, C. K. Carr, L. R. Carr, R. 
1908. 
1909. 
IQI0O. 
IQII. 


1912. 


1913. 
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Mgatn: Gore Lambarde, F. Featherstonhaugh, J. O. 
Jameson, T. Hone, J. Watson. 

EDINBURGH : W. Younger, C. G. Mackenzie, W. J. Drybrough, 
T. Drybrough, 

EpInBuRGH ; W. Younger, Egerton Green, W. J. Drybrough, 
T. Drybrough. 

RuGspy: Lord Shrewsbury, G. A. Miller, E. D. Miller, Capt. 
D. St. G. Daly. 

STANSTED: Guy Gilbey, G. Gold, A. Gold, W. Buckmaster. 

Ruasy: W. Neilson, F..J. Mackey, Lord Shrewsbury, Capt. 
W. G. Renton. 

CHISLEHURST: C. Nickalls, H. Savill, M. Nickalls, P. W. 
Nickalls. 

STANSTED : P. Gold, Capt. G. B. Gosling, T. Gilbey, G. Gold. 

RuGBy: J. Drage, Comte J. de Madre, K. Marsham, Sir H. 
de Trafford. 

EDEN Park : H. Rich, P. Bullivant, H. Marsham, H. Cardwell. 

EpEN Park: L. Bucknall, J. C. de Las Casas, A. de Las 
Casas, H. B. Cardwell. 

BLACKMORE VALE: A. T. Drake, H. Hargreaves, F. Har- 
greaves, Capt. G. Phipps-Hornby (and M. de Las Casas). 

CIRENCESTER: J. S. Mason, Hon. A. Hastings, R. Barker, 
J. Adamthwaite. 

Rucsy: J. Pearce, J. Drage, W. Balding, Hon. O. Hastings. 

RucBy : Jj. Pearce, J. Bellville, J. Drage, Hon. O. Hastings. 


Courage. 

WirraL: T. Royden, G. G. Lockett, L. S. Watson, F. W. 
Wignall. 

Kincssury: J. W. Winans, H. Rich, Gordon Withers, Paul 
Winans. 

SALISBURY PLAIN: Capt. W. Long, M. Borwick, J. Reedman, 
Major C. B. Bulkeley-Johnson. 

CIRENCESTER: W. B. C. Burdon, Hon. A. Hastings, R. 
Barker, J. S. Mason. 

V.W.H.: M. J. Kingscote, Hon. A. Hastings, A. N. Edwards, 
J. D. Gouldsmith. 

Norwicu: E. H. Leatham, Capt. T. R. Badger, B. G. 
Nicholas, Lt.-Col. F. Wormald. 
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1914. WELLINGTON: K. R. Palmer, G. Hargreaves, Capt. F. B. 
Hurndall, Lt.-Col. T. T. Pitman. 

1915-18. Not played. 

1919. WELLINGTON (A) : Lt.-Col. H. G. M. Railston, Maj. H. C. S. 
Ashton, Brig.-Gen. O. C. Herbert, Maj. F. R. Penn. 

1920, ALDERSHOT: H. S. Chinnock, Lt.-Col. E. J. R. Peel, Lt.-Col. 
W. Q. Winwood, Brig.-Gen. A. E. W. Harman. 

1921. WELLINGTON (A): L. A. Ormrod, G. Hargreaves, Col.-Com. 
A. E. W. Harman, Lt.-Col. G. Philippi. 

1922. Rucpy: C. M. Patrick, J. Drage, E. B. Forwood, Major 
‘J. C. Lowther. 

1923. CHELTENHAM: Capt. W. R. McMullen, Capt. W. C. Steel: 
Capt. C. T. I. Roark, W. F. Holman. 

1924. Rucpy: Major W. R. Styles, Capt. A. S. Wills, E. B. 
Forwood, R. L. Greenshields. 

1925. Freer: J. H. Hirsch, L. A. Ormrod, Capt. G. H. Fanshawe, 

Capt. F. V. Spooner. 
1926. FLEET: H. S. Chinnock, Desmond Miller, Lieut.-Col. T. P. 
Melvill, Capt. F. R. R. Bucher. 

1927. Kinc’s DraGoon GuaRpDS: Major E. W. H. Sprot, Major 
T. H. Gladstone, Major H. S. Hatfeild, Capt. R. L. Green- 
shields. 

1928. RuGsy: C. T. Aldridge, W. B. Duckworth, H. J. Sutton, 

Capt. C. M. Barton. 


JUNIOR COUNTY CUP (GREAT BRITAIN) 


Conditions.—Open to the members of all clubs affiliated to the 
County Polo Association, provided the aggregate number of points 
under which the four players are handicapped does not exceed 
14. Instituted 1905, at Blackmore Vale, for a Challenge Cup 
presented by the Blackmore Vale P.C., which was handed over 
in 1907 to County Polo Association. Preliminary ties played 
locally in Northern, Midland, South-Eastern and South-Western 
Divisions, and the semi-finals and final at Ranelagh. 


1905. ALDERSHOT P.C.: J. E. B. Houston, Capt. Sir C. B. Lowther, 
Capt. G..M. Mort, Capt. J. Van der Byl. 

1906. ALDERSHOT P.C.: W. P. Armitage, Capt. Sir C. B. Lowther, 
Capt. G. M. Mort, Capt. J. Vander Byl. 

1907. BLACKMORE VALE: H. E. Lambe, H. S. Harrison, J. C. 
Holford, kt. H. H. Eden. | 

1908. CAMBRIDGE UNIverRSity: F. Wingfield-Digby, N. W. 
Loder, H. T. Rich, B. C. Pearson. 
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1909. STOKE D’ABERNON: R.C. Burn, N. E. Price, A. Price, C.C. 


Trollope. 

1910, STOKE D’'ABERNON: E. R. Bennett, N. E. Price, A. Price, 
C. C. Trollope. 

191r, CIRENCESTER: R. Barker, S. J. Barton, J. S. Mason, J. D. 
Gouldsmith. 


1912. YorK: Hon. A. L. Melville, H. N. Scott Robson, Capt. W. 
D. McCombie, R. Whitehead. 

1913. NorwicH: Major C. Fane, Capt. T. R. Badger, E, H. Leatham, 
J. Eden. 

I9g14. STOKE D’'ABERNON : Hon. R. Douglas, Hon C. Douglas, A. B. 
Hankey, C. C. Trollope. 

1915-19. Not played. 

1920. WELLINGTON: Lt.-Col. H. O. Hutchinson, Lt.-Col. R. H: 
Osborne, Capt. D. C. H. Richardson, Major D. K. McLecd. 

1921. RucBy: R. Deterding, Capt. H. Rich, Hon. K. Mackay, 
C. M. Barton. 

1922. TipworTH: G. B. Clifton-Brown, W. S. McCreery, R. L. 
McCreery, J. N. Bailey. 

1923. TrpwortH: G. B. Clifton-Brown, R. L. McCreery, W. S. 
McCreery, A. S. C. Browne. 

1924. FLeet: G. J. R. Tomkin, L. Peel-Yates, Capt. H. L. Watkis, 

- R. Lambert. 

1925. WEEDON: W. G. Carr, Capt. R. Moubray, T. F. Meyrick, 
W. W. B. Scott. 

1926. CHELTENHAM: W. R. Bailey, Capt D. J. Mitchell, W. F. 
Holman, A. J. G. Cresswell. 

1927. RuGpy: Commander F. J. Alexander, Lord Cromwell, J. 
Drage, H. J. Sutton. 

1928. Tourston: C. S. Drabble, J. F. Holdsworth, W. Riley- 
Smith, Major H. Nickols. 


COUNTY POLO ASSOCIATION OPEN DIVISIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

Conditions.—Played under handicap. Open to any team (mini- 
mum aggregate 16 points), of any affiliated club or to any team 
formed from clubs in their respective divisions; provided the 
members of such divisional team are also members of an affiliated 
club in the division for which they play. Instituted 1914 for a 
Challenge Cup presented by Lord Dewar. 
1914. NorFo._k: E. H. Leatham, Capt. T. R. Badger, B. G. Nicho- 

las, Lord Wodehouse. 
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1920. SOUTH-WESTERN Division: S. C. Campbell, Hon. A. 
Hastings, Lieut.-Col. C. F. Hunter, S. J. Barton. 
1924. SOUTH-EASTERN Division: L. Peel-Yates, H. S. Chinnock, 
Capt F. V. Spooner, R. Lambert. 
1925. SOUTH-WESTERN Division: Capt. M. J. Kingscote, Capt. 
R. R. Smart, Rao Rajah Hanut Singh, Major P. Magor. 
1926. SouTH-EASTERN Division : H. S. Chinnock, Desmond Miller, 
Lieut.-Col. T. P. Melvill, Capt. F. R. Bucher. 
1927. ®° SOUTH-EASTERN Division: Major E. W. H. Sprot, Major 
T. H. Gladstone, Major H. S. Hatfeild, Capt. R. L. Green- 
' . Shields. 
1928. SoutH-WESTERN Division: R. J. Holland, Capt. M. J. 
Kingscote, Capt. R. R. Smart, Major P. Magor. 


HURLINGHAM AND ROEHAMPTON WHITNEY CUP 
TOURNAMENT 


Conditions.—Open to any team whose aggregate handicap is 
not less than 22 points. In conceding a start a point shall repre- 
sent a goal. To be played without offside on an individual goal 
handicap. Ties to be decided simultaneously at Hurlingham and 
Roehampton, the final being played alternately at either club. In- 
stituted 1910, for a Challenge Cup given by Mr. H. P. Whitney. 


1910. 18tT Lire Guarps: J. J. Astor, Capt. Lord H. Grosvenor, 
G. E. Miller Mundy, Capt. E. H. Brassey. 

I91I. ROEHAMPTON. RoyAL HorSE Guarps (a): Lord Castle- 
reagh, Capt. G. V. S. Bowlby, Lord A. Innes-Kerr, J. F. 
Harrison. 

1912. HURLINGHAM. WILD Rose Rancu: J. A. Campbell, L. A. 
Lynch Staunton, H. Schwind, J. A. E. Traill. 

1913. ROEHAMPTON. QUIDNUNCS: Duke of Penaranda, Capt. 
E. W. Palmes, Lord Ashhy St. Ledgers, Capt. F. W. 
Barrett. 

1914. HURLINGHAM. 12TH LancERS: E. H. Leatham, Capt. T. R. 
Badger, B. G. Nicolas, R. Wyndham-Quin. 

1915-18. Not played. 

1919. ROEHAMPTON. FREEBOOTERS: Sir J. Ramsden, Ivor 
Buxton, W. S. Buckmaster, Lord Rocksavage. 

1920. HURLINGHAM. 2ND Lire Guarps: Capt. Lord Carlton, 
Major F. R. Penn, Lt.-Col. H. C. S. Ashton, Capt. K. R. 
Palmer. 

1921. ROEHAMPTON. FOXHUNTERS (a): J. Montagu, R. Wana- 
maker, Maj. G. E. Miller-Mundy, Maj. P. Magor. 
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1922. HuURLINGHAM. ARGENTINE POLO FEDERATION “A”: L. D. 
Nelson, J. D. Nelson, D. Miles, L. L. Lacey. 

1923. ROEHAMPTON. CIRENCESTER: Capt. M. J. Kingscote, W. S. 
McCreery, R. L. McCreery, Capt. L. H. Shedden. 

1924. Abandoned through wet weather. 

1925. WHATCOMBE: J. Pickersgill, Lieut.-Col. H. G. M. Pleydell- 
Railston, Capt. C. T. I. Roark, Major P. Magor. 

1926. 17TH/21st LaNcERS: R. B. B. Cooke, H. C. Walford, 
Major V. N. Lockett, H. W. Forester. 

1927. 17TH/21stT Lancers: R. B. B. Cooke, H. C. Walford, Lieut.- , 
Col. V. N. Lockett, H. W. Forester. . 

1928. HARLEQUINS: Capt. J. de Pret, Capt. W. S. McCreery, 
Major R. L. McCreery, Lord Wodehouse. 


OXFORD v. CAMBRIDGE ANNUAL INTER-’VARSITY MATCH 


Conditions.—No player eligible who has been a member of his 
University for more than four years, orwho has not been in residence 
during the term in which the match takes place. Instituted in 
1878. Played generally at Hurlingham, in June. 

1878. OxForD: A. C. Miles, J. H. Stock, — Green-Price, — 
Kavanagh, J. B. Leigh. 

1879. CAMBRIDGE: W. E. C. Ellis, J. N. Hayley, C. A. Wood, R. B. 
Heygate, S. C. Corrie. 

1880. OxFrorpD: J. B. Leigh, W. Kavanagh, J. G. Lawson, J. E. 
Stock, M. T. Kennard. 

1881. CAMBRIDGE: H. Cumberland Bentley, C. B. Barnard, E. 
Lycett-Green, F. B. Mildmay. 

1882. CamBripcE: F. B. Mildmay, C. B. Barnard, F. Gaskell, J. A. 
Tryon, Hon. C. T. Dundas. 

1883. OxrorD: H. B. Portman, Douglas Haig, Hon. Charles 
Trefusis, T. Hitchcock. 

1884. CAMBRIDGE: F. B. Mildmay, Hon. C. T. Dundas, W. F. 
Inge, H. F. B. Lynch. 


1885. OxForpD: R. Lawson, Lord W. Bentinck, Viscount Valletort, 
J. M. Miller. 

1886. Oxrorp: R. Lawson, Lord W. Bentinck, Viscount Valletort, 
J. L. Dugdale. 


1887. CAMBRIDGE: W. G.M. Rutherford, S. S. Green, R. O. Harrild, 
— Dunville. 


1888, 
1889. 
1890. 
1897. 
1892. 
9 
1893. 


1894. 
1895. 


1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 


1900. 
Igor. 


1902. 


1903. 
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CAMBRIDGE: H. Grey, Hon. G. H. D. Willoughby, S. S. 
Green, W. G. M: Rutherford. 

CAMBRIDGE: G. A. Sheppard, E. Langworthy, Hon. G. H. D. 
Langworthy, S. S. Green. 


OxrorD: K. Pulteney, A. Dugdale, G. S. Clayton, H. L. C. 


OxFoRD: K. Pulteney, A. Dugdale, R. W. Tyringham, G. S. 
Glayton. 

CAMBRIDGE: G. Heseltine, W. C. Harrild, W. S. Buckmaster, 
L.. McCreery. 

CAMBRIDGE: G., Heseltine, W. C. Harrild, Duke of Marl- 
borough, W. S. Buckmaster. 

Not played. 

CAMBRIDGE: L. H. Swann, F. M. Freake, C. C. Gouldsmith, 
F, Hargreaves. 

CAMBRIDGE: H. S. McCorquodale, F. V. Hermon, C. E. 
Pease, F. M. Freake. 

OxrorD: Viscount Villiers, P. W. Nickalls, C. P. Nickalls, 
H. B. Cardwell. 

OxrorD: C. P. Nickalls, M. Nickalls, H. R. Ward, H. B 
Cardwell. 

OxrorD: E. W. Hermon, M. Nickalls, H. B. Cacwel P. F. 
Brassey. 

Not played. 

OxrorpD: W. Astor, Raj. Kumar of Cooch Behar, Viscount 
Helmsley, R. P. Wade-Palmer. 

Oxrorp: L. H. Hardy, D. Milburn, E. B. Horlick, W- 
Astor. 

OxFoRD: W. H. Pearson, Hon. T. C. R. pie nee D. 
Milburn, L. H. Hardy. 


1904. CAMBRIDGE: Ivor Buxton, W. J. Peters, I. B. Jarmay, Lord 


Wodehouse. 


L905. CAMBRIDGE: Ivor Buxton, W. J. Peters, I. B. Jarmay, Lord 


Wodehouse. 


1906. OxForD: J W. Winans, P. Winans, F. Cripps, F. V. Willey. 
1907. CAMBRIDGE : F. Wingfield-Digby, N. W. Loder, I. B. Jarmay, 


D. Auriol-Barker. 
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1908, CAMBRIDGE: F. Wingfield-Digby, J. Pickersgill, N. W. 
Loder, B. C. Pearson. 

1909. CAMBRIDGE: F. G. Pearson, J. Pickersgill, B. C. Pearson, 
H. L. Hulbert. 

1910. OxrorD: Hon. G. Bamfylde, H.S. Loder, J. Pearse, R. S. 
Hudson. 

I91I. CAMBRIDGE: W. H. Rolls, J. Pickersgill, J. S. Shepherd, Hon. 
H. Onslow. 

1912. OxForRD: R. Stuart-Wortley, V. Heath, A. K. Charlesworth, 
E. F. Lawson. 

1913. OxrorD: G. W. M. Lees, A. K. Charlesworth, R. Stuart- 
Wortley, E. F. Lawson. 

1914. OXFORD: Prince Sergius Obolensky, Hon. J. Leslie Meville, 
A. K. Charlesworth, A. C. Hobson. 

1915-19. Not played. 

1920. CAMBRIDGE: H.R.H. Prince Henry, Viscount Folkestone, 
C. Wilson, R. Deterding. 

1921. CAMBRIDGE: S. Sanford, R. C. Moseley, Viscount Folkestone, 
L. Llewellyn. 

1922. CAMBRIDGE: Sir John Milbanke, W. H. Scott, Hon. Ivor 
Guest, R. B. Moseley. 

1923. CAMBRIDGE: J. Seely, Sir John Milbanke, J. Ramsden, B. C. 


Davey. 
1924. OXFORD: R. M. Hilder, Sir Ian Walker, R. A. Carr-White, 
W. M. Sale. 


1925. CAMBRIDGE: R. J. Hardy, G. W. Ramsden, J. St. M. 
Ramsden, H. E. Martin. 

1926. CAMBRIDGE: D. P. G. Moseley, G. W. Pennington, H. E. 
Martin, J. G. Morrison. 

1927. OxFoRD: R. J. Holland, E. F. P. Gage, J. M. Schiff, H. 
Bradley-Martin. 

1928. CAMBRIDGE: G. C. Pryse-Rice, D. P. G. Moseley, A. S. 
Gaselee, J. G. Morrison. 


RANELAGH OPEN CUP 


Conditions.—Open to any Team, Club or Regiment whose 
aggregate handicap is at least 26 points. Instituted 1897, for 
Challenge Cup presented by golf-playing members of Ranelagh. 


1897. RucBy: Walter Jones, G. A. Miller, C. D. Miller, EB. C- 
Miller, won in June, and were subsequently challenged 
and defeated in July by— 


1808. 


1899. 


1900, 


1go!l. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908, 
1909. 
IgIo, 
IQIT, 
IgI2. 
1913. 


1914. 
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RANELAGH : A. Rawlinson, Dokhal Singh, W. S. Buckmaster, 
W. J. Drybrough. 

FREEBOOTERS: A. Rawlinson, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buck- 
master, John Watson. 

FREEBOOTERS: J. Vaughan, G. K. Ansell, A. Rawlinson, 
Capt. Hon. J. Beresford. 

Oxtp CaNntaBS: W. McCreery, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buck- 
master, L. McCreery. 

RuaGsy: Walter Jones, G. A. Miller, Lord Shrewsbury (and 
Capt. E. D. Miller), C. D. Miller. 

Rucsy: Walter Jones, Lord Shrewsbury, Capt. E. D. Miller, 
C. D. Miller. 

Oxtp CantaBs: W. McCreery, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buck- 
master, Capt. Heseltine. 

ROEHAMPTON: Capt. H. Wilson, M. Nickalls, P. W. Nickalls, 
Capt. H. Lloyd. 

ROEHAMPTON : Capt. H. Wilson, M. Nickalls, P. W. Nickalls, 

Capt. H. Lloyd. 

ROEHAMPTON : Capt. H. Wilson, M. Nickalls, P. W. Nickalls, 
Capt. H. Lloyd. 

ROEHAMPTON: Capt. H. Wilson, M. Nickalls, P. W. Nickalls, 
Capt. H. Lloyd. 

RANELAGH : Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, F. M. Freake, F. A. Gill, 
Duke of Roxburghe. 

MEADOW Brook (U.S.A.): L. Waterbury, J. M. Waterbury, 
Junr., H. P. Whitney, D. Milburn. 

OLD CantTaBS: Capt. G. E. Belville, F. M. Freake, W. 5, 
Buckmaster, Lord Wodehouse. 


Roya Horse Guarps: Capt. G. V. S. Bowlby, Capt. H. E. 
Brassey, Capt. Lord A. Innes-Ker, J. F. Harrison. 

OLD CantTaBs: Capt. G. E. Bellville, F. M. Freake, W. S. 
Buckmaster, Lord Wodehouse. 

TIGERS: Count J. de Madre, H. G. M. Railston, Capt. R. G. 
Ritson, Capt. L. St. C. Cheape. 

CAVALRY CLUB: 8B. Osborne, G. H. Phipps-Hornby, Capt. 
F. B. Hurndall, Capt. A. N. Edwards. 


1915-18. Not played. 


Igig. 


THORNBY: Capt. A. S. Wills, Maj. F. B. Hurndall, Maj. 
F. W. Barrett, Maj. V. N. Lockett. 
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1920. FREEBOOTERS: J. A. E. Traill, Lt.-Col. H. C. S. Ashton, 
Lord Rocksavage, Maj. J. F. Harrison. 

1921. FOXHUNTERS (A): J. F. Montagu, E. Hopping, C. C. 
Rumsey, Capt. F. A. Gill. 

1922. COWDRAY: Major Hon. W. H. Pearson, Lord Dalmeny, W. S. 
Buckmaster, Major J. F. Harrison. 

1923. FREEBOOTERS: Duke of Penaranda, Sir Charles Lowther, 
(and Capt. R. R. Smart), W. S. Buckmaster, Lord Chol- 
mondeley. 

1924. Eastcotr: S. Sanford, E. W. Hopping, Major J. F. ae 
J. A. E. Traill. 

1925. Eaton: W. Filmer-Sankey, Marquis of Villabragima, Lieut.- 
Col. C. F. Hunter, J. A. E. Traill. 

1926. Ex Gorpo: Duke of Pefiaranda, Marquis of Villabragima, 
L. L. Lacey, J. A. E. Traill. 

1927. HURRICANES: S. Sanford, Capt. C. T. I. Roark, Wing- 
Commander P. K. Wise, Major J. F. Harrison. 

1928. Ex Gorpo: Duke of Pefiaranda, Marquis of Villabragima, 
L. L. Lacey, J. A. E. Traill. 


RANELAGH KING’S CORONATION CUP 

191i. INDIAN PoLo ASSOCIATION: Capt. L. St. Cheape, Capt. 
Shah Mirza Beg, Capt. R. G. Ritson, Capt. V. N. Lockett. 

1912. OLD CaNnTABS: Capt. G. E. Bellville, F. M. Freake, W. S. 
Buck naster, Lord Wodehouse. 

1913. QuipnuNcS: Duke of Penaranda, Capt. E. W. E. Palmes, 
Lord Ashby St. Ledgers, Capt. F. W. Barrett. 

1914. 12TH LancERS: E. H. Leatham, Capt. T. R. Badger, B, G. 
Nicholas, R. S. W. R. Wyndham-Quin. 

1915-18. Not played. 

1919. FREEBOOTERS: Sir J. F. Ramsden, Capt. Ivor Buxton, Earl 
of Rocksavage, Capt. J. F. Harrison. 

1920. FREEBOOTERS: J. A. E. Traill, Lt.-Col. H. C. S. Ashton, 
Earl of Rocksavage, Maj. J. F. Harrison. 

1921. FOXHUNTERS: J. F. Montagu, R. Wanamaker, E. Hopping, 
Capt. F. A. Gill. 

1922. r7TH Lancers: Lieut.-Col. T. P. Melvill, Capt. H. B. Turnor, 

Major V.N. Lockett, Capt. D. C. Boles. 


1923. INDIAN TiGERS: Count J. de Madre, Major Jaswant Singh, 
Major E. G. Atkinson, Col. Jagindar Singh. 
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1924. Eastcotr: A. Grisar, J. A. E. Traill, Major F. B. Hurndall, 
Major J. F. Harrison. 

1925. Eaton: W. Filmer-Sankey, Marquis of Villabragima, E. 
W. Hopping, J. A. E. Traill. 

1926. Ex Gorpo: Duke of Pefiaranda, Marquis of Villabragima, 
J. A. E. Traill, L. L. Lacey (and Capt. G. V. Scott-Douglas). 

1927. Ex Gorpo: Duke of Pefiaranda, Marquis of Villabragima, 
Lieut.-Col. V. N. Lockett, J. A. E. Traill. 

1928. 'Ex Gorpo: Duke of Pefiaranda, Marquis of Villabragima, 
J. A. E. Traill, L. L. Lacey. 


9 RANELAGH SUBALTERNS’ CUP 


Conditions.—Open to teams of Subalterns from Regiments of 
the Regular or Auxiliary Forces. Infantry Regiments of more 
than one Battalion are permitted to enter a combined team. Any 
Regiment may enter a team provided it is quartered in London or 
within a radius of forty miles. All ponies must be bond-fide the 
property of officers of the Regiment. Instituted 1896. 


1896. 9TH LaNcERS: F. H. Allhusen, G. Ellison, D. Campbell, 
Lord Charles Bentinck. 

1897. RoyaAL Horsgz Guarps: ) Hon. D. Marjoribanks, Hon. R. 

1898. RoyvaLt Horse GuaRDSs: Wand. E. Rose, F. B. Drage. 

1899. 7TH Hussars: H. Fielden, J. H. Holford, F. Wormald, J. 


Vaughan. 

1900-03. Tournament did not take place owing to South African 
War. 

1904. 2ND LirE GUARDS: R. Ogilby, Lord Montgomerie, R. Duff, 
H. C. Ashton. 


1905. RoYAL HorsE Guarps: W. L. Napier, G. V. S. Bowlby, 
Lord Ingestre, Lord Herbert. 

1906, 1st LiFE Guarps: Hon. E. S. Wyndham, R. Hamilton- 
Stubber, Lord H. Grosvenor, L. H. Hardy. 

1907. 1st Lire Guarps: Hon. E. S. Wyndham, Lord H. Grosvenor, 
G. E. Mundy, L. H. Hardy. 

1908, 21st Lancers: P. W. Godfree, G. H. Gardiner, G. N. Rey- 
nolds, C. C. Lister. 

1909. 18ST LirE GuarpDs: Lord Somers, J. J. Astor, E. G. Mundy, 
L. ‘H. Hardy. 

1910. 7TH Hussars: G. L. Meyrick, E. P. Brassey, E. D.F. Kelly, 
A. C. Watson. 

IQII. gTH LANCERS: A.C. S. Bovill, F. O. Grenfell, A. N. Edwards, 
Earl of Rocksavage. 
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1912. 9TH LANCERS: R. L. Benson, G. H. Phipps-Homby, A. N. 
Edwards, J. G. Porter. 

1913. 12TH Lancers: E. H. Leatham, C. E. Bryant, B. G. Nicholas, 
R. Wyndham-Quin. 

1914. 12TH Lancers: E. H. Leatham, R. Wyndham-Quin, B. G. 
Nicholas, J. Eden. 

1915-18. Not played. 

1919. 8rH Hussars: J. E. M. Bradish-Ellams, R. F. Hornby, 
G. S. Rowley, G. A. Atkinson-Willes. . 

1920. 13TH Hussars: B. A. Stirling, J. H. Hirsch, D. J. E. Norton, 
L. A. Ormrod. ) 

1921. 1st Lire Guarps: W. Filmer-Sankey, Marquis of Blandford, 
Hon. A. Baillie, R. C. Jenkinson. 

1922. 15TH Hussars: J. G. Leaf, W. R. N. Hinde, G. V. Scott- 

Douglas, C. Cockayne-Firth. 
1923. 12TH LaNncERs: C. B. Clifton Brown, R. L. McCreery, W. 
S. McCreery, A. S. C. Browne. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 17TH/21sT Lancers: R. B. Cooke, H. C. Walford, Desmond 

1927. Miller, H. W. Forester. 

1928. 

RANELAGH NOVICES’ CUP 


Open to any combination under the following conditions : 


1. The aggregate handicap of a team must not exceed 17; no 
player must have a higher handicap than six. The Tournament 
will be played on the level; no goal allowances will be made. 


z. This Tournament is confined to members of Ranelagh, County 
Teams belonging to the County Polo Association, and teams from 
regiments quartered in the London District. 

Tournament instituted 1896. 

1896. FuLHAM Rovers: G. W. Hobson, W. R. Court, L. C. D. 
Jenner, A. Suart. 
1897. Rovers: Capt. A. Jenner, L. C. D. Jenner, Dokhal Singh, 


Capt. Bruce. 

1898. TREKKERS: U. O. Thynne, J. Wormald, F. E. Kinchant, 
P. W. Nickalls. 

1899. TREKKERS: Capt. Schofield, L. C. D. Jenner, F. C. Menzies, 
U. O. Thynne. 


1900. TREKKERS: B. Wilson, L. C. D. Jenner, A. Stourton, F. C. 
Menzies. 


rgor. 
1962. 
1903. 


1904. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
IgIo. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


1914. 
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EpEN Park: H. Rich, P. Bullivant, H. Marsham, L. 
Bucimall. 

TREKKERS: E, H. Brassey, Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, Capt. 
Schreiber, U. O. Thynne. 

Mr. GRENFELL’S Tzam: C. Grenfell, R. Grenfell, F. Grenfell, 
E. Ezra. 

TIvERTON: M. de Las Casas, J. C. de Las Casas, A. de Las 
Casas, L. de Las Casas. 


. Rotrers: W. B. Burdon, J. Bellville, Capt. J. Phipps 


Hornby, F. Newman. 


. Asupy Sr. LepcErs : Capt. Lord Castlereagh, Capt. C. C. de 


Crespigny, Capt. Hon. F. E. Guest, Hon. Ivor Guest. 

COLCHESTER: E. B. Houston, A. Flower, Capt. Sir C. 
Lowther, Capt. J. Van der Byl. 

GREEN JackzeTS: H. G. M. Railston, A. K. Hargreaves, Col. 
T. T. Macan, Capt. E. W. Morrison-Bell. 

PARTHIANS: S. G. Sanders (and W. Farwell), N. E. Price, 
Major G. R. Powell, Capt. C. F. Hunter. 

WELLINGTON: G. Hargreaves, J. Haig, Capt. A. E. W. 
Harman, Capt. F. W. Cavendish. 

CaPRON House: Hon. C. Pearson, Hon. W. H. Pearson, 
Capt. H. C. S. Ashton, Lord Dalmeny. 

KINGSBURY (A) : Count A. Sigray, A. Grisar, Count L. de 
la Maza, H. B. Gething. 

ROVERS: Major A. W. B. Spencer, R. J. L. Ogilby, J. A. 
Campbell, Major M. R. F. Courage. 

TRAVELLERS: N. Scott Robson, Earl of St. Germans, J. B. 
Thomas, H. Scott Robson. 


1915-18. Not played. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923 


WANDERERS: Lt.-Col. Hon. E. S. Wyndham, Capt. G. 
Rees-Mogg, Major G. E. Miller Mundy, Com. R. McGrath. 
AMERICAN ARMY: Capt. A. R. Harris, Capt. T. de la M. 
Allen, Co]. N. E. Margetts, Capt. J. S. Tate. 
PARTHIANS : Count Villayos, A. M. Pena, Marquis de Villa- 
bragima, Major the Hon. G. Grosvenor. 
RANELAGH : Baron R. Schroeders, Marques de Villabragima, 
Major T. J. Longworth, Lt.-Col. C. McG. Dunbar. 
. Cowpray: Major Hon. W. H. Pearson, Hon. C. Pearson, 
Sir E. W. Horlick, Major H. E. Lyons. 


FF 
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1924. SomERIES HousE: J. Pickersgill, Major H. A. Wernher, Capt. 
Hon. D. W. Leslie-Melville, Capt. E. D. Fanshawe (and 
Major G. B. C. Rees-Mogg). 

1925. Lire Guarps: R. A. F. Thorp, W. Filmer-Sankey, Capt. 
Hon. A. M. A. Bailey, R. C. H. Jenkinson. 

1926. La Pampa: J. Reynal, Lieut.-Col. H. G. M. Pleydell- 
Railston, J. Martinez de Hoz, A. M. Pefia. 

1927. Ex Patomar: Capt. J. H. Hirsch, L. R. S. Holway, S. M. 
Casares, Col. S. A. Casares. 

1928. TEMPLETON: R. Guest, Capt. M. J. Kingscote, Commander 
F. J. Alexander, Major P. Magor. 


ROEHAMPTON OPEN CHALLENGE CUP 


1914. OLD Etonians: G. Phipps-Hornby, Capt. F. Grenfell, Lord 
Rocksavage, Capt. J. F. Harrison. 
1915-19. Not played. 


1920. OLD CANTABS: Sir J. Ramsden, Major Ivor Buxton, W. S. 
Buckmaster, Lord Wodehouse. 

1921. Abandoned owing to American and English practice games. 

1922. ARGENTINE POLO FEDERATION: J. Miles, J. D. Nelson, D, 
Miles, L. L. Lacey. 

1923. FREEBOOTERS : Duke of Penaranda, Sir C. B. Lowther, W. S. 
Buckmaster, Lord Wodehouse (replaced in final by Capt. 
H. N. Scott-Robson). 

1924. FREEBOOTERS: A. Grisar, Major E. G. Atkinson, J. A. E. 
Traill, L. L. Lacey. 

1925. JODHPUR: Thakur Prithi Singh, Capt. A. H. Williams, 
Rao Raja Hanut Singh, Thakur Ram Singh. 

1926. Ex Gorpo: Duke of Pefiaranda, Marquis of Villabragima, 
L. L. Lacey, J. A. E. Traill. 

1927. ) Hurricanes: S. Sanford, Capt. C. T. I. Roark, Wing- 

1928. Commander P. K. Wise, Major J. F. Harrison. 


ROEHAMPTON CUP TOURNAMENT 
Conditsions.—Restricted to teams whose aggregate handicap 
does not exceed 30 points. Instituted 1902. 


1902. BUCCANEERS: H. Brassey, Hon. R. Ward, F. C. Menzies, 
Hon. D. Marjoribanks. 

1903. Macpizs: Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, Capt. Heseltine, Capt. H. 
Lloyd, U. O. Thynne. 
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1904. STUDENTS: C. Grenfell, R. Grenfell, M. Nickalls, P. W. Nickalls. 

1905. ROEHAMPTON: C. Grenfell, R. Grenfell, M. Nickalls, P. W. 
Nickalls. 

1906. WOODPECKERS: Capt. H. Wilson, F. C. Menzies, Capt. 
Mathew-Lannowe, Capt. H. Lloyd. 

1907. LEoparps: Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, M. C. Pilkington, M. 
Nickalls, Capt. C. C. de Crespigny. 

1908. Lzoparps: Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, Capt. H. Wilson, Capt. 
C. C. de Crespigny, Hon. Ivor Guest. 

1999. BEAUCHAMP HALL: Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, Capt. J. P. Fitz- 
@erald, F. A. Gill, Capt. C. F. Hunter. 

1910. RANELAGH: Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, F. B. Hurndall, Major 
P. D. FitzGerald, Major H. R. Lee. 

1911. TIGERS: Comte J. de Madre, Capt. C. McG. Dunbar, Capt. 
G. Ritson, Capt. L. St. C. Cheape. 

1912. WANDERERS: Capt. G. E. Bellville, Major E. H. Brassey, 
F. A. Gill, Major P. D. Fitzgerald. 

1913. Prtcrims : Capt. T. P. Melvill, A. Grisar, Capt. E. Weinholt’ 
F. Rich. 

1914. Otp Eronians: G. Phipps-Hornby, Capt. J. J. Astor, Lord 
Rocksavage, Capt. J. F. Harrison. 

1915-18. Not played. 

1919. Scouts: Major W. T. Miles, Brig.-Gen. P. Fitzgerald, Capt. 
Hon. F. E. Guest, Major F. W. Barrett. 

1920. ROEHAMPTON: Capt. A. S. Wills, Lt.-Col. H. C. S. Ashton, 
Major F. Penn, Lt.-Col. C. D. Miller. 

1921. EastcotE: S. Sandford, E. Hopping, Major P. Magor, 
J. A. E. Traill. 

1922. CIRENCESTER: Capt. M. J. Kingscote, Capt. R. R. Smart, 
Hon. A. Hastings, Capt. L. H. Shedden. 

1923. CIRENCESTER: Capt. M. J. Kingscote, Hon. A. Hastings: 
Capt. R. R. Smart, Capt. L. H. Shedden. 

1924. Optimists: Hon. K. Mackay, Major H. Colmore, Major A. L- 
Tate, Capt. C. H. Tremayne. 

1925. La Pampa: L. Nelson, Marquis of Villabragima, A. M. 

Pefia, J. A. E. Traill. 

1926. TEMPLETON: Capt. Hon. F. E. Guest, Major F. W. Barrett, 
Major G. H. Phipps-Hornby, P. M. Forsyth-Forest. 

1927. Not played owing to wet weather. 

1928. Hurricanes: S. Sanford, Capt. C. T. I. Roark, Desmond 
Miller, Major J. F. Harrison. 
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ROEHAMPTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS CUP 


Conditions.—Open to any team, the members of which have 
been at the same Public School. No player is eligible to represent 
his school unless he spent not less than two years there. The 
Captain of each team to name his four players in writing at the 
time of entry. Instituted 1901. 


TQOI. 


1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


1909. 
1910. 


IQII. 
1912. 


1913. 


IQI4. 


AtT RANELAGH. 


OLD MarRLpurians: Capt. L. Jenner, E. B. Sheppard, G. A. 
Miller, C. D. Miller. 


AT ROEHAMPTON, ¢ 

OLD MARLBURIANS: Capt. L. Jenner, E. B. Sheppard, G. A. 
Miller, C. D. Miller. 

OLp MartBurians: Capt. L. Jenner, E. B. Sheppard, G. A. 
Miller, C. D. Miller. 

O_Lp HARROVIANS: W. Jones, Lt.-Col. Renton, Capt. E. D. 
Miller, Capt. Hon. D. Marjoribanks. 

Op Ruasgians: C. P. Nickalls, M. Nickalls, P. W. Nickalls, 
Major A. M. Pirie. 

OLD MARLBURIANS: Capt. L. Jenner, E. B. Sheppard, G. A. 
Miller, C. D. Miller. 

OLD MARLBuRIANS: Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, E. B. Sheppard, 
G. A. Miller, C. D. Miller. 

OLD MARLBURIANS : Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, E. B. Sheppard, 
G. A. Miller, C. D. Miller. 

Abandoned owing to wet weather. 
OLD MARLBURIANS: Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, G. A. Miller 
(and Capt. M. L. Lakin), E. B. Sheppard, C. D. Miller. 
Oxrp Etonians: R. Grenfell, F. Grenfell, Lord Rocksavage, 
Duke of Roxburghe. 

OLp MARLBURIANS: G. A. Milleri, E. B. Sheppard, Capt. M. L. 
Lakin, C. D. Miller. 

Op Etonrans: G. Phipps-Hornby, Capt. H. Wilson, Lord 
Rocksavage, Capt. J. F. Harrison. 

Otp Eronians (A): Sir J. Ramsden, Ivor Buxton, Capt. 
H. Wilson, Lord Wodehouse. 


1915-18. Not played. 


1919. 


1920. 


Op Eronians: Sir J. Ramsden, Ivor Buxton, Lord Rock- 
savage, Capt. J. F. Harrison. 

OLp WELLINGTONIANS: E. B. Horlick, Lt.-Col. H. G. M. 
Pleydell-Railston, Major V. N. Lockett, Lt.-Col. P. K. Wise. 
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1921. Not finished. 

1922. OLD Etonians: R. C. H. Jenkinson, Duke of Westminster, 
Lord Dalmeny, Major J. F. Harrison. 

1923. OLD RuGBEIANS : Major Hon. W. H. Pearson, Hon. C. Pear 
son, Major P. W. Nickalls, Major P. Magor. 

1924-1927. Not played. 

1928. The tournament was discontinued, and replaced by an 

: annual match between old boys of Eton and Harrow. 

It was won by 
Otp Etontans: Col. Hon. F. V. Willey, Major R. L. 
e McCreery, H. W. Forester, Major D. C. Boles. 


ROEHAMPTON JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 


Conditions.—No player whose individual handicap exceeds six 
points may compete. The total handicap must not exceed 22. 
Instituted 1903, for a Challenge Cup presented by Mr. W. A. Hazard, 
Secretary of the American Polo Association. 

1903. Royat Horse Guarps: Harold Brassey, Capt. Hon. R. 
Ward, Duke of Roxburghe, Hon. D. Marjoribanks. 

1904. ROEHAMPTON WANDERERS: W. V. Beatty, F. C. Menzies, 
H. Schwind, Duke of Roxburghe. 

1905. Mr. GRENFELL’S TEAM: R. Grenfell, C. Grenfell, E. B. 
Sheppard, R. Courage. 

1906. ROEHAMPTON: F. C. Menzies, E. C. Robson, Capt. Hon. 
F, E. Guest (Capt. Mathew-Lannowe), and Capt. C. C. 
de Crespigny. 

1907. MOONLIGHTERS: N. Baring, Sir J. B. Dale, F. O. Ellison, 
E. W. Barron. 

1908, Macpies (A): Capt. G. E. Bellville, Major J. F. Church, 
Major G. W. Hobson, Major K. MacLaren. 

1909. SWILLINGTON: S. R. Mallet, Sir C. B. Lowther, E. B. Shep- 
pard, Capt. G. M. Mort. 

1910. TIGERS: Count J. de Madre, E. W. E. Palmes, Capt. L. St. C. 
Cheape, Capt. C. F. Hunter. 

IQ1I. SWILLINGTON : Capt. G. Heseltine, Sir C. Lowther, Bt., E. B. 
Sheppard, Major G. W. Hobson. 

1912. PitGRims: H. Rich, A. Grisar, Herbert Rich, J. Drage. 

1913. Pircrims: Capt. T. P. Melvill, A. Grisar, Capt. E. A. Wein- 
holt, Lord Dalmeny. 

1914. COXWELL House: M. Kingscote, Sir C. Graham, Hon. A. 
Hastings, C. M. Barton, R. Belmont. 

1915-18. Not played. 
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1919. CowpRay: Hon. C. Pearson, Hon. W. H. Pearson, Lord 
Stalbridge, Capt. J. G. Lowther. 

1920. FOXHUNTERS: J. F. Montagu, Major H. A. Wernher, Capt. 
F. A. Gill, Lt.-Col. E. W. Morrison-Bell. 

1921. Prrcrmms: H. Rich, A. Grisar, W. Balding, F. Rich. 

1922. ARGENTINE POLO FEDERATION ‘‘B’”: C. Uranga, L. Nelson, 
A. M. Peua, E. Grahame Paul. 

1923. SOMERIES House: Major H. A. Wernher, A. Grisar, H. T- 
Rich, F. Rich. 

1924. SCOPWICK: Capt. N. W. Leaf, J. G. Leaf, Major P. Magor 
~t.-Col. Hon. F. V. Willey. 

1925. La Pampa: L. Nelson, Capt. W. H. Sutton-Smith, Major 
F. W. Barrett, A. M. Pefia. 

1926. TEMPLETON: P. M. Forsyth-Forest, Major G. H. Phipps- 
Hornby, Major, F W. Barrett, Capt. Hon. F. E. Guest. 

1927. RoyAL ARTILLERY: B. J. Fowler, Capt. H. G. Morrison, 
J. C. Campbell, Capt. C. W. Allfrey. 

1928. 12TH Roya Lancers: G. J. Kidston, Capt. W. S. McCreery, 
Major R. L. McCreery, F. G. B. Arkwright. 


RUGBY TOURNAMENT 


Instituted 1893, for a Challenge Cup presented by the brothers 
Miller, and won outright in 1909 by the Old Cantabs’ team, who 
in I9I0 gave a new Challenge Cup. Open to any Team whose 
handicap does not exceed 32 points. 


1893. RucBy: R. Chaplin, J. Reid Walker, E. D. Miller, G. A. 


Miller. 
1894. CHESHIRE: M. Walker, W. R. Court, W. H. Walker, Lord 
Harrington. 


1895. FREEBOOTERS: Lord Shrewsbury, Lord Southampton, A. 
Rawlinson, Capt. Daly. 

1896. Rucspy: Walter Jones, G. A. Miller, E. D. Miller, Sir H. de 
Trafford. 

1897. WINWICK: C. D. Miller, F. M. Freake, A. Rawlinson, Sir H. 
Rawlinson. 

1898. O_p CanTass: G. Heseltine, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buckmaster, 
L. McCreery. 

1899. Not finished. 

1900. Rucsy: Walter Jones, M. Nickalls, G. A. Miller, P. W. 
Nickalls. 

1901. Not finished. 

1902. SprinG Hitt: Walter Jones, E. B. Sheppard, G. A. Miller, 
U. O. Thynne. 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
2908. 
1909. 
1g9IO. 
IQII. 


1912. 
1913. 
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SPRING HILL: Capt. H. Wilson, E. B. Sheppard, G. A. Miller, 
C. D. Miller. 

MOONLIGHTERS : C. T. Garland, Sir J. B. Dale, C. P. Nickalls, 
H. Scott Robson. 

WOODPECKERS: R. N. Grenfell, Hon. A. Hastings, F. Har- 
greaves, Capt. H. Wilson. 

ROEHAMPTON: R.N. Grenfell, M. C. Pilkington, M. Nickalls, 
C. D. Miller. : 

Oap Cantass: I. Bell, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buckmaster, 
Lord Wodehouse. 

Orp CantTaBs: I. Bell, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buckmaster, 

* Lord Wodehouse. 

Ortp CantaBs: I. B. Jarmay, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buck- 
master, A. L. Tate. 

WOODPECKERS: Capt. G. Heseltine, Capt. H. Wilson, Capt. 
B. Mathew-Lannowe, Capt. J. H. Lloyd. 

WOODPECKERS: Lord Dalmeny, W. S. Buckmaster, Capt. 
Hardress Lloyd, Capt. H. Wilson. 

Not played owing to rain. 

SWILLINGTON: G. H. Phipps-Hormby, Sir Charles Lowther, 
P. W. Nickalls, C. D. Miller. 


1914-18. Not played. 


IgI9. 
1920. 
1921. 


1922. 


1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 


1928. 


FOXHUNTERS: E. B. Forwood, Capt. H. Rich, Lt.-Col. G. W. 
Hopson, Major P. Magor. 

ASHBY St. LEDGERS: Capt. G. Heseltine, W. Balding, S. 
Barton, Viscount Wimborne. 

QuipnuNncs: The Prince of Wales, Major G. H. Phipps- 
Hornby, Major F. W. Barrett, Capt. Hon. F. E. Guest. 
Quipnuncs: Capt. G. Heseltine (replacing in final Major T. 
W. Kirkwood), Major G. H. Phipps-Hornby, Major A. L. 

Tate, Lord Wimborne. 
QuIDNuUNCS: Capt. N. W. Leaf, Major G. H. Phipps-Hornby | 
Major A. L. Tate, Lord Wimborne. 
Quipnuncs : Capt. M. J. Kingscote, Capt, R. R. Smart, S. J. 
Barton, Lord Wimborne (replaced in final by W. S. McCreery). 
Jopupur: Thakur Prithi Singh, Capt. A. H. Willams, 
Rao Raja Hanut Singh, Thakur Ram Singh. 
HILLMORTON : C. Balding, E. W. Hopping, W. Balding, 
Major P. Magor. 
Hittmorton: H. C. Walford, C. Balding, W. Balding, 
Major P. Magor. 
Pitcrims: Capt. M. J. Kingscote, S. J. Barton, A. Grisar, 
J. A. E. Traill. 
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TOURNAMENTS IN INDIA 
INDIAN INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT 


Condtttons (summarised):—Open to. any Regiment of British 
Cavalry, Battalion of Infaritry, Royal Engineers, or Royal Artillery 
in the same Division; or any two Regiments of Native Cavalry 
or Native Infantry in the same division may combine to form one 
team. No Native shall playin the Tournament. Seconded Officers 
may play for the unit from which they were seconded, pfovided 
they are on duty in India at the time. Ponies limited to 24 per 
team. The duration of play shall be 60 minutes, viz., 8 perjods of 
74 minutes, all in. Instituted 1877. Challenge Cup subscribed 
for. Played since 1897 at Meerut, 


1877. 9TH Lancers: — Adams, B. Gough, S. Chisholm, Capt 
Beatson. 

1878. 9TH LANCERS: J. Trower, G. A. P. Evans, B. Gough, S. 
Chisholm. 


1879-80. No Tournament on account of Afghan War. 

1881. roTH Hussars: Lord Airlie, C. S. Greenwood, R. B. Fisher, 
H. G. Allsop. 

1882. 1oTrH Hussars: Lord A. Compton, C. S. Greenwood, R. B. 
Fisher, H. T. Allsop. 

1883. 9TH LancERS: C. Bishop, W. Jenner, Major B. Gough, 
C. Cameron. 

1884. 9TH LANCERS: W. K. Jenner, F. F. Colvin, Major B. Gough, 
Capt. Cameron. 

1885. 9TH LANcERS: W. K. Jenner, M. Little, J. Lamont, Major 
Chisholm. 

1886. 8TH Hussars: P. W. Le Gallais, Capt. C. N. Vesey, Major 
Fell, Capt. C. E. Duff. 

1887, 8rn Hussars: P. W. Le Gallais, Capt. C. N. Vesey, J. F. 
Henderson, Capt. C. E. Duff. 

1888. 17TH LANCERS: E. D. Miller, A. Rawlinson, B. Portal, W. G. 
Renton. 

1889. 17TH LANCERS: Lord Ava, G. Milner, E. D. Miller, Hon. 
H. A. Lawrence. 

1890. 5TH LANCERS: W. E. Collis, A. Daniell, H. V. Bailey, Capt. 
Beddy. 

1891. 7TH Hussars: E. W. Sutton, Capt. D. Haig, Capt. Carew, 
R. M. Poore. 


1892. 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


1896. 
1897. 
1808. 


¥8q0. 
1900. 
1901. 


1902. 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1gIo. 
IQII. 


1912. 
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Quzen’s Bays: W. H. Persse, V. G. Whitla, Capt. Kirk: 
C. K. Bushe. 

QuEEN’s Bays W. H. Persse, H. W. Wilberforce, Capt. 

QUEEN’S Bays Kirk, C. K. Bushe. 

77H Hussars : R. G. Brooke, Hon. J. Beresford, Capt. Carew, 
R. M. Poore. 

DuruaM L, I. W. J. Ainsworth, Capt. H. B. Wilkinson, 

DURHAM L. I. Capt. H. de B. De Lisle, Capt. C. C. Luard. 

DurwaM L. I.: L. F. Ashburner, Capt. H. B. Wilkinson, 
Capt. H. de B. De Lisle, Capt. C. C. Luard. 

4TH Hussars: Winston Churchill, A. Savory, Capt. R. Hoare, 
R. W. Barnes. 

3RD RIFLE BRIGADE: E. W. Bell, Capt. G. B. Gosling, Capt, 
Hon. J. H. Morris, P. R. Creed, 


20TH Hussars: J. 5. Cawley, Capt. Dunbar, Capt. Bayley, 
Capt. Lee. 


15TH Hussars: A. Courage, Capt. Hambro, F. W. Barrett: 
Capt. Pilkington. 


. 15TH Hussars: Lord Kensington, Hon. J. D. Bingham 


(and Capt. L. E. Kennard), A. Courage, F. W. Barrett, 
15TH Hussars: S. H. Charrington, Capt. A. Courage, F. W. 
Barrett, N. J. Livingston-Learmonth. 


15TH Hussars: Capt. A. Courage, Hon. J. D. Y. Bingham, 
F, W. Barrett, Capt. N. J. Livingston-Learmonth. 


QTH LANCERS: H. F. Wood, A. N. Edwards F. O. Grenfell, 
Capt. Sadlier- Jackson. 

1oTH Hussars: Hon. A. Annesley, E. W. Palmes, Major J. 
Vaughan, W. L. Palmer. 

roTH Hussars: Capt. Hon. G. Annesley, Capt. W. O. Gibbs, 
E. W. E. Palmes, W. L. Palmer. 

1oTH Hussars : Capt. W. O. Gibbs, E. W. E. Palmes, Lt.-Col. 
J. Vaughan, W. L. Palmer. 

10TH Hussars: Capt. Hon. A. Annesley, E. W. E. Palmes, 
Lt.-Col. J. Vaughan, W. L. Palmer. 

1oTH Hussars: Capt. Hon. A. Annesley, Capt. W. O. Gibbs, 
E. W. E. Palmes, W. L. Palmer. 

1oTH Hussars: Capt. the Hon. A. Annesley, Capt. W. O. 
Gibbs, E. W. E. Palmes, W. L. Palmer. 
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1913. 17TH LANCERS : Capt. T. P. Melvill, H. B. Turnor, Capt. V.N. 
Lockett, D. C. Boles. 


1914. 17TH LanceRS: Capt. T. P. Melvill, H. B. Turnor, Capt. 
R. W. V. Bruce, D. C. Boles. 


1915-20. Not played. 
1921. 17TH CAVALRY: Capt.-R. P. Cochrane, Major F. C. C. Yeats- 
Brown, Capt. E. T. Atkinson, Major T. W. Kirkwood. 


1922. CENTRAL INprA Horse: Capt. R. George, Capt. A.“H. Wil- 
liams, Capt. B. Dalrymple-Hay, A. G. S. Alexander. 


1923. 15TH LANCERS: Capt. C. E. Pert, Capt. E. C. Watkis, 
Major E. G. Atkinson, Capt. A. L. B. Anderson. 


1924. P.A.V.O. Cavatry: Capt. H. R. Tatham, Capt. G. Carr- 
White, Capt. J. P. Dening, Major J. C. R. Gannon, 


1925. 11TH P.A.V.O. CavaLry: Capt. P. R. Tatham, Capt. G. 
Carr-White, Capt. J. P. Dening, Major J. C. R. Gannon. 

1926. 15TH LANCERS: Capt. S. H. Perrse, Capt. C. R. Pert, Major 
E. G. Atkinson, Capt. A. L. B. Anderson. 

1927. CENTRAL INDIA Horse: Capt. H. A. Wansbrough-Jones, 
Capt. R. George, Capt. B. G. Dalrymple-Hay, Capt. A 
G. S. Alexander. 

1928. 11TH P.A.V.O. CavaLcry: G. T. Wheeler, Capt. P. R. 
Tatham, Capt. J. P. Dening, Capt. G. Carr-White. 


INDIAN POLO ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP 


Conditions (summarised).—Open to any recognised club which 
is a registered member of the Indian Polo Association. Number 
of ponies limited to 24 per team. Instituted 1900, for Challenge 
Cup (presented by I. P. A.), which cannot be won outright. Played 
annually at Caloutta, end of December. 

1900. GOONAH FRREBOOTERS: A. Hewlett, Jemdr. Ibrahim Khan, 
Capt. W. A. Watson, Capt. E. C. B. Cotgrave. 

1901. ULWAR StaTE: Moti Lail, Maharajah of Ulwar, Capt. R. L. 
Ricketts, Amar Singh. 

1902. ULwar State: Moti Lall, Maharajah of Ulwar, Capt. R. L. 
Ricketts, Rao Rajah Amar Singh. 

1903. (Delhi Durbar Tournament) Utwar: Moti Lall, Maharajah 
of Ulwar, Capt. R. L. Ricketts, Rao Rajah Amar Singh. 

1904. Not played. 

1905. Not played. 
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1906 (February). Pitcrims: Dhokal Singh, Shah Mirza Beg, Raj. 
Kumar of Cooch Behar, Capt. Campbell Ross. 

1906 (December). Catcurta P. C.: F. Macnamara, C. Ismay, 
Maharajah Kumar of Cooch Behar, Capt. N. J. C. Living- 
ston-Learmonth. 

1907. RAJPUTANA PILGRIMS: Moti Lall, Maharajah of Ulwar, 
Maharajah of Kishengarh, Maharajah of Rutlam. 

1908. CaLcuTTa P. C.: C. Ismay, C. W. N. Graham, Capt. W. F. 

e Basset, Capt. R. Johnston. 

1909. CaLcutta P. C.: Capt. H. Campbell, C. W. N. Graham, 

® , Capt. F. W. Barrett, F. St. J. Atkinson. 

1910. IOTH RoyaL Hussars: Capt. Hon. A. Annesley, M. A. 
de Tuyll, E. W. E. Palmes, W. L. Palmer. 

1911. No Championship. Coronation Durbar Tournament played 
at Delhi. Winners: 6th Inniskilling Dragoons: Capt. 
F. B. Nixon, H. Colmore, Capt. G. Ritson, E. C. Bowen. 

1912. 17TH LANCERS : Capt. T. P. Melvill, H. B. Turnor, Capt. V. N. 
Lockett, D. C. Boles. 

1913. VicERoy’s STAFF: R. L. Benson, Capt. J. J. Astor, Capt. 
A. A. Tod, Capt. F. St. J. Atkinson. 

1914-20. Not played. 

1921. 17TH CAVALRY: Capt. R. P. Cochrane, Major F. C. C. Yeats 

Brown, Capt. E. G. Atkinson, Major T. W. Kirkwood. 
1922. VICEROY’s STAFF: Major Lucas, Nawabzada Hamidullah, 
Major E. G. Atkinson, Capt. R. T. Lawrence. 
1923. VIcEROY’s StaFF: Capt. J. F. B. Combe, Nawabzada Hami- 
dullah, Major E. G. Atkinson, Capt. R. T. Lawrence. 
1924. JODHPUR: Thakur Prithi Singh, Capt. A. H. Williams, Rao 
Raja Hanut Singh, Thakur Ram Singh. 
1925. Scouts: Col.-Comdt. H. A. Tomkinson, Major Lucas, J. F. 
Sanderson, Capt. D. B. Daly. 

1926. ARMY IN INDIA: Capt. R. George, Major A. H. Williams, 
Capt. J. P. Dening, Major E. G. Atkinson. 

1927. Buopa.: Capt. Prithi Singh, Capt B. G. Dalrymple-Hay, 
Rao Raja Hanut Singh, H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal 


1928. GLapiators: Capt. P. B. Holder, Capt. J. Davidson, Capt. C. E. 
Pert, Major E. G. Atkinson. 


INDIAN CAVALRY TOURNAMENT 
1883. 12TH BENGAL CAVALRY: Ulick Browne, H. Good, Surgeon 
W. Symonds, Lance-Duffadar Hiri Singh. 
1884. 11TH BENGAL LaNcERS: H. Heath, S. Beatson, F. Drum- 
mond, H. Wright. 
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18TH BENGAL CAVALRY: Major G. Richardson, Capt. G. A. 
Money, — Nixon, Risaldar Misri Khan. 

18TH BENGAL CAVALRY: Major G. Richardson, Capt. G. A. 
Money, — Nixon, K. Chesney. 

9TH BENGAL Lancers: Capt. Mackenzie, Capt. Dawson, F. 
Angelo, D. Brasier-Creagh. 

18TH BENGAL LANCERS: Major G. Richardson, Capt. G. A. 
Money, Capt. Nixon, K. Chesney. 

(Not played.) . 

QTH BENGAL LANCERS: Capt. H. Dawson, Capt. F. Angelo, 
A. Peyton, S. Crocker. 7 


9TH BENGAL LANcERS: Capt. H. Dawson, Capt. F. Rigas, 
A. Peyton, — Thornton. 

14TH BENGAL LANCERS: — Taylor, — Waller, — Wingate, 
— Hobbs. 


9TH BENGAL LANcERS: Capt. A. Peyton, S. Crocker, Capt. F. 
Angelo, Capt. H. Dawson. 

9TH BENGAL LANCERS: Capt: S. Crocker, Capt. A. Peyton, 
Capt. F. Angelo, D. Brasier-Creagh. 

18TH BENGAL LANCERS: Capt. S, Grimston, Capt. Pirie, 
Capt. K. Chesney, C. Swanston. 

18TH BENGAL LANCERS:-— Maxwell, Capt. K. Chesney, 
Capt. S. Grimston, Col. Richardson. 

2ND CENTRAL INDIA Horse: — Capper, Duffadar Ibrahim, 
Major Campbell, Capt. Cotgrave. 

8tH BENGAL CAVALRY: — Gaussen, Capt. Wimberley, 
— Chaplin, Major Rivett-Camac. 

18TH BENGAL LANCERS: — Maxwell, Capt. K. Chesney, 
— Fitzgerald, Jemdr. Gul Nawaz Khan. 

18TH BENGAL LANCERS: Capt. K. Chesney, Capt. Campbell, 
Lieut.-Col. G. A. Money, Jemdr. Gul Nawaz Khan. 

18TH BENGAL Lancers: E. C. Corbyn, O. A. G. FitzGerald, 
Lieut.-Col. G. A. Money, Resldr. Gul Nawaz Khan. 

18TH BENGAL Lancers: — Keighley, O. A. G. FitzGerald, 
Lieut.-Col. G. A. Money, Jemdr. Gul Nawaz Khan. 

19TH BENGAL LANCERS: E. Percy Smith, Major Young- 
husband, Capt. Ballantyne, Capt. Taylor. 

11TH (P.W.O.) LANCERS: D. E. Robertson, Major Carruthers, 
R. H. Anderson, A. de C. Renwick. 

18TH TIWANA Lancers: A. M. Mills, Capt. O. A. G. Fitz- 
Gerald, Capt. C. Wigram, Resldr. Gul Nawaz Khan. 
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1906. THE GurpEs CAVALRY: Capt. C. L. Norman, Major F. G. H. 
Davies, Capt. J. E. Johnson, Capt. C. W. Carey. 

1907. 26TH LiGHT CavALRY: H.C. Chaytor, R. E. H. Griffith, 
Capt. E. L. Popham, J. S. S. Muir. 

1908. 4TH CAVALRY: V. P. B. Williams, T. A. A. Wilson, G. L. 
Farran, Capt. R. Johnston. 

1909. 39TH CENTRAL INDIA HorsE: J. F. Todd, Residr. Ibrahim 
Khan, Col. W. A. Watson, Maior W. D. Daunt. 

1910. 39TH CENTRAL INDIA HorSE: Jemdr. Mahomed Bahadur 
Khan, Col. W. A. Watson, Capt. A. Hewlett, Capt. J. F. Todd. 

Yorr. 30TH CENTRAL INDIA Horse: Jemdr. Malik Mahomed 
Bahadur, D. Fraser, Capt. A. Hewlett, Capt. A. B. Eckford. 

IgtI. 39TH CENTRAL INDIA HoRSE: .Jemdr. Malik Mahomed 
Bahadur, D. Fraser, Capt. A. Hewlett, Capt. A. B.-Eckford, 

1912. 17TH CAVALRY: T. W. Kirkwood, Capt. D. D. Wilson, Capt. 
R. W. Henderson, E. G. Atkinson. 

1913. 9TH Hopson’s HorSE: T. W. Corbett, Capt. A. I, Fraser, 
M. D. Vigors, Capt. F. St. J. Atkinson. 

1915-20. Not played. 

1921. 17TH CAVALRY: Capt. R. P. Cochrane, Major F. C. C. Yeats- 
Brown, Capf. E. G. Atkinson, Major T. W. Kirkwood. 

1922. 17TH/37TH CAVALRY: Capt. H. L. Watkis, Capt. W. S. 
Griffiths, Capt. E. G. Atkinson, Capt. A. L. B. Anderson. 


1923.| CENTRAL INDIA HorsE : Capt. M,. Cox, Capt. A. H. Williams, 
1924.| Capt. B. G. Dalrymple-Hay, Capt. R. George. 


1925. PRroByn’s Horse: Capt. J. W. Davidson, Capt. J. H. Taylor, 
Major H. MacDonald, Lieut.-Col. R. H. Anderson. 

1926. 15TH LANCERS: Capt. S. H. Persse, Risldr, Mohamed Khan, 
Major E. G. Atkinson, Capt. A. L. B. Anderson. 

1927. CENTRAL INDIA HorsE: Capt. H. A. Wansbrough- Jones, 
Capt. R. George, Capt. B. G. Dalrymple-Hay, Capt. A. 
G. S. Alexander. . 

1928. 11TH P.A.V.O. Cavatry: G. T. Wheeler, Capt. P. R. 
Tatham, Capt. J. P. Dening, Capt. G. Carr-Whtte. - 


INDIAN SUBALTERN’S TOURNAMENT 


Conditions.—Open to teams of subalterns, otherwise same as 
Indian Inter-Regimental Rules. Instituted 1904, for Challenge 
Cup presented by Mr. C. H. Potter (roth Hussars). 


1904. 4TH DRAGOON GUARDS: R. J. B. Oldrey, C. B. Hornby, G. 
B. Lamont, C. F. Hunter. 
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1905. 15TH Hussars: C, J. Ratcliff, R. V. Pollok, Hon. J. D. V. 
Bingham, F. W. Barrett. 


1906. gtH LANcERS: H. F. Wood, A. N. Edwards, F. O. Grenfell 
R. H. Brocklebank. 


1907. IoTH Hussars: Hon. A. Annesley, E. W. E. Palmes, W. L, 
Palmer, H. P. Chaplin. 


1908. 12TH LaNcgERS: C.E. Bryant, E. H. Leatham, J. W. Hornby, 


R. B. Wood. e 
1909. 12TH LANcERS: C. E. Bryant, T. R. Badger, E. H. Leatham, 
R. E. Wood. , - 


1910. 10TH Hussars: M. A. de Tuyll, E. W. E. Palmes, R. C. 
Gordon-Cumming, W. L. Palmer. 

I9g11. 2ND RIFLE BriGaDE: H. V. Scott, H. G. M. Railston, S. H. 
Drummond, A. A. Tod. 

1912. rotH Hussars: E. A. Fielden, Sir Basil Brooke, E. W. E 
Palmes, W..L. Palmer. 

1913. rYST KING’s DRAGOON GuarDs: L. H. Hawkins, H. M. 
Fleming, H. S. Hatfeild, E. W. H. Sprot. 

1914. 17TH LANCERS: J. B. Black, H. B. Turnor, C. E. D. Dubs, 
D. C. Boles. 

1915-20. Not played. 

1921. 21st LANCERS: W. P. Wyatt, G. A. Harford, E. R. Hoare. 
Sir B. Pigott. 

1922. 11TH Hussars: M. W. Yates, G. Eustace-Smith, G. E 
Younghusband, R. W. Verelst. 

1923. 7TH Hussars: A. Moorhead, Lord Porchester, R. B. Shep- 
pard, F. W. Byass. 

1924. 11TH Hussars: H. Finch, H. A. Jaffray, G. E. Younghus- 
band. R. W. Verelst. 


1925. QUEEN’s Bays: G. W. Draffen, A. H. Barclay, G. H. Fan- 
shawe, P. T. Sykes. 


1926. 12TH CavaLry: J. Alford, E. St. J. Birnie, H. N. Weber, 
Autar Singh. 


ae 4TH/7TH DRaGoon Guarps : C. H.S. Dixon, J. F. Sanderson, 
1928. H. R. C. Frink, H. C. R. Bolckow. 


ARGENTINE POLO ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP 


1922, SANTA INES: D. Kearney, C. N. Land, J. Kearney, W. 
Brooke Naylor. 
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1923, Las Rosas: J. B. Miles, J. E. Traill, D. B, Miles, J. A. E. 


Traill. 
1924. Santa Inzes: D. Kearney, C. N. Land, W. Brooke Naylor, 
J. Kearney. 
1925. HURLINGHAM: A. J. Kenny, J. D. Nelson, E. L. Lacey, 
L. L. Lacey. 


1926. HURLINGHAM Martin Irons: F. Ceballos, R. Videla Dorna, 
J. J. Galarreta, E. Padilla. 

1927. “HURLINGHAM: A. J. Kenny, J. D. Nelson, J. Negron, L. 
L. Lacey. 

fo28. SANTA Ines: D. M. Kearney, W. Brooke Naylor, K. Rey- 
nolds, J. Kearney. 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE AMERICAS 
The best of three matches between Argentina and the United 
States of America. 
1928. 1st match won by U.S.A. by 7 goals to 6. 
U.S.A.! W. A. Harriman, T. Hitchcock, M. Stevenson, Winston 
Gtest. 
ARGENTINA: A. J. Kenny, J. D. Nelson, J. B. Miles, L. Lacey. 
2nd match: Same teams, Argentina won by 10 goals to 7. 
3rd match: E. A. S. Hopping played instead of M. Stevenson. 
America won by 13 goals to 7. 
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THE HURLINGHAM CLUB RULES 
OF POLO 


GENERAL RULES 


@ 
(General) 1.—Ponies of any height may be played. 
(General) 2.—(a) A full-sized ground should not exceed 
300 yards in length by 200 yards in width, if unboarded ; 
and 300 yards in length and 160 yards in width if boarded. 
(b) The goals to be not less than 250 yards apart, and 
each goal to be 8 yards wide. 

(c) The goal posts to be at least 10 feet high, and light 
enough to break if collided with. 

(2) The board not to exceed 11 inches in height. 

(General) 3.—The size of the ball shall not exceed 3} 
inches in diameter, and the weight of the ball shall not 

exceed 54 02. 

(General) 4.—(a) The number of players is limited to 
four a side in all games and matches. 
(6) No player shall play with his left hand, except left- 

handed players registered at Hurlingham (see page 476). 
(c) In Tournaments, 1t a player, having taken part in 

the Tournament for any reason be unable to play, or if a 
bona fide member of a team be unable through sickness or 
accident to take part in the earlier parts of the Tournament, 
he may be replaced by any player who by the Rules of the 
Tournament is qualified, provided the said player has not 
already competed in another team. In Tournaments 
played under the handicap, the team will play under the 
handicap of the actual players. When a substitution takes 
place during a match, the handicap of the player having 
the greater number of goals shall be counted, irrespective 
of the periods in the match when the substitution takes 
place. 


(General) 5.—(a) The Captain of each side shall nominate Ssetel 


an Umpire, unless it be mutually agreed to play with one 
instead of two, and his or their decision shall be final. In 


Ponies. 
Ground. 


Balls. 


Number ef 
Players. 


Left-handed 
Players. 


Players in 
Tournaments. 
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Referee. matches where two Umpires are acting, a Referee shall 
be appointed, whose decision in the event of the Umpires 
disagreeing shall be final. 

(5) Captains shall have the sole right to discuss with 
the Umpire questions arising during the game and to enter 
protests with the Referee. 

Geal Referees. (c) In important matches Goal Referees should be 
appointed, each of whom shall give testimony, to the 
Umpires at the latter's request in respect of goals or other 
points of the game near his goal, but the Vnipires shajl 
make all decisions. 

Timekespor_ = (General) 6.—An official Timekeeper and Scorer shall be 
employed in all games and matches. 

Maximum F (General) 7.—(a) The maximum duration of play in a 
match shall be seven periods of eight minutes each, with 
intervals of three minutes after each period, no deduction 
being made for overtime. The number of periods played 
in a match shall be at the discretion of the local authorities 
concerned. 

gag ohn a (6) In the event of matches under handicap conditions 

Maadicap § being played of shorter duration than seven periods, the net 

te “handicap of teams, after deducting one from the other, shall 
be worked out pro vata according to the number of periods 
played, but fractions of goals shall only count in case of a 

. tie ; the full handicap being based on a seven-period match. 

Play tinsees (C) With the exception of the said intervals, play shall 

Changing be continuous, and no time shall be taken out for change of 
ponies. 

spt toner (2) Each period of play except the last period shall 
terminate as soon as the ball goes out of play after the 
expiration of the prescribed time (or, on boarded grounds, 
when the ball strikes the boards). 

er (e) A bell shall be rung to signify to the players that the 
eight minutes’ period has expired ; when the ball mext goes 
out of play or hits the boards, the Umpire shall blow his 
whistle to terminate the period. 

(f) If a foul is given after the bell the Umpire’s whistle 
te: minates the period, and the penalty shall be exacted at 
the beginning of the next period. 

Oeduetion of = (g) When a foul is allowed by the Umpire, the time shall 

etatesit. be deducted from the period till the game starts ‘again. 

The ball is dead till the Umpire says ‘‘ Play.” 
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(4) The last period shall terminate, although the ball is 
still in play, at the first stroke of the final bell, wherever the 
ball may be, except in the case of a tie. 

(s) In the case of a tie the last period shall be prolonged 
till the ball goes out of play or strikes the boards, and if still 
a tie, after an interval of five minutes, the ball shall be 
started from where it went out of play, and the game con- 
tinued in periods of eight minutes, with the usual intervals. 
until ome side obtain a goal, which shall determine the match. 

(7) In the case of a penalty being incurred towards the 
eend of a match, and there not being time to exact the penalty 
beforé the final bell rings, one minute extra shall be allowed 
from the time the ball is hit or hit at in carrying out the 
penalty. 

N.B.—lIn the event of the ball going out of play during 
the extra minute provided by this Rule, play shall be 
continued until the full minute has been played out; and, 
furthermore, should the defending side hit behind their own 
goal line during this minute, an extra minute of play shall 
come into operation for a second time and again shall be 
played out. 

(k) In the event of a game being stopped by the Umpire 
for darkness, weather, or for any cause which prevents a 
finish the same day, it shall be resumed at the point at 
which it stopped, as to score, period, and position of the 
ball, at the earliest convenient time. 

(General) 8.—The side that scores the most goals wins 
the game. 


FIELD RULES 
(Field) 1.—A pony blind of an eye may not be played ; 
a pony showing vice, or not under proper control, shall not 
be allowed in the game. 


(Field) 2.—Blinkers or spurs with rowels are not allowed. Spurs and 


(Field) 3.—Frost Nails and Screws are not allowed, 
but a calkin fixed or moveable is permissible, provided the 
same is placed only at the heel of the hind shoes. 

N.B.—The movable calkin is allowed so that when it 
becomes worn, it can be replaced by a fresh one without 
re-shoeing. 
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The essence of this permission is that the movable calkin 
should resemble, as far as possible, the recognised form of 
fixed calkin, and it does not permit the fixing of any fancy 


shaped spike nor the placing of the calkin anywhere except 


at the heel of the shoe. 

(Field) 4.—No person allowed within the playing en- 
closure and safety zone except Players, Umpires, Referees, 
Manager and Stickholders. 

(Field) 5.—Any infringement of the Field Rules consti- 
stitutes a foul, and the Umpire may stop the game. 

(Field) 6-—The Umpire shall carry a whistle which he, 
shall use as required. If the Umpire blows his whistle the 
ball is dead. 

(Field) 7——-The game commences by both sides taking 
up their position in the middle of the ground, and the 
Umpire throwing the ball into the centre of the ground 
between the opposing ranks of players, each side being on 
its own side of the centre line. 

(Field) 8.—A goal is gained when a ball passes between 
the goal posts and over and clear of the goal line. If a ball 
is hit above the top of the goal posts but, in the opinion 
of the Umpire, between those posts produced, it shall be 
deemed a goal. 

(Field) 9.—(a) Ends shall be changed after every goal, 
or if no goals have been obtained, after half-time. In a 


seven or five-period match, after the fourth or third period 
respectively. After a goal has been scored (except when 
Penalty 1 has been exacted) the game shall be restarted 
from the centre of the ground as described in Field Rule 7. 
The players shall be allowed a reasonable time in which to 
reach the centre of the ground at a slow trot and take their 
positions. 

(b) If the Umpire inadvertently permits lining up the 
wrong way the responsibility rests with him, and there is 
no redress ; but if at the end of the preiod no goal has been 
scored, the ends shall then be changed. 

(Field) 10.—If the ball be hit behind the back line by one 
of the attacking side it shall be hit off without delay from 
where it crossed the line, Lut at least 12 feet from the goal 
posts, after giving the attacking side reasonable time to get 
to the 30 yards line. None of the attacking side shall be 
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within 30 yards of the back line when the ball is hitin. The 
ball is in play after it has been hit or hit at. 

N.B.—There must be no unnecessary delay. 

(Field) 11.—If the ball be hit behind the back line by 
one of the defending side, Penalty 5 shall be exacted, 
provided the ball does not glance off another player or 
another pony. 

(Field) 12.—(a) the ball must go over and clear the 
boundary line or boards to be out. 

(6) When the ball is hit out it must be thrown into the 
ggound by the Umpire underhand and hard from the exact 
spot wiftere it went out, on a line parallel to the two goal 
lines, and between the opposing ranks of players, each side 
being on its own side of the line. No player to stand within 
5 yards of the side line. A reasonable time must be allowed 
the players in which to line up. 

(Field) 13.—On play being resumed after an interval, 

the ball shall be put in play as laid down in Field Rule 12 , 
or as is laid down in Field Rule 10, if it was hit behind at the 
end of the previous period. There must be no delay for 
players who are late in lining up. 
' (Field) 14.—If the ball be damaged, or trodden into the 
ground, the Umpire shall, at his discretion, stop the game, 
and throw in a new ball as near as possible to where the ball 
was when the whistle sounded, towards the nearer side of 
the ground, in a direction parallel to the two goal lines and 
between the opposing ranks of players. 

N.B.—It is desirable that the game shall be stopped and 
the ball changed when the damaged ball is in such a position 
that neither side is favoured thereby. 

(Field) 15.—A player may not carry the ball. In the 
event of the ball lodging upon or against a player or pony, 
it must be immediately dropped on the ground. 

(Field) 16.—(a) A player may ride out an antagonist, or 
interpose his pony before his antagonist, so as to prevent 
the latter reaching the ball; but he may not cross another 
player in possession of the ball, except at such a distance that 
the said player shall not be compelled to check his pony to 
avoid a collision. 

(b) If two players are riding from different directions to 
hit the ball and a dangerous collision appears probable, then 
the player in possession of the ball must be given way to. 
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N.B.—There are degrees of dangerous play or of unfair.” 
play as it affects the result of the match. The infliction of 
Penalties 2, 3, or 4, is left to the discretion of the Umpire, 
except as otherwise provided. In the case of penalty 3 or 4 
being awarded, the choice shall be given to the Captain of 
the side fouled. 

(c) That player is in possession of the ball who is riding 
in the direction in which it was hit, on, or at the least angle 
to, the line of the ball, except as against a player who is 
riding to meet the ball on the exact line of its course. If 
two players are riding from opposite directions to hit the 
ball, each shall hit the ball on the off side of the potry. 

N.B.—The line of the ball is the line of its course, or that 


line produced at the moment any question arises. 
(4) Any player who rides to meet the ball on the exact 


line of its course is in possession rather than any other player 
riding at an angle from any direction. 

(e) Any player nding in the direction in which the ball 
has last been hit, at an angle to its course, has possession 
rather than any player nding at an angle in the opposite 
direction. 

(f) As between players riding in the opposite direction to 
the direction in which the ball has been hit, that player is 
in possession whose course is at the least angle to the line 
of the ball. 

(g) No player can get on the line of the ball in front of 
the player in possession, if by so doing he causes the player 
in possession to check his pony to avoid a collision. Ifa 
player enters safely on the line of the ball, a player may not 
ride into him from behind. 

(4) No player shall be deemed to be in possession of the 
ball by reason of his being the last striker, if he shall have 
deviated from pursuing the exact course of the ball. 

(1) No player may pull up across the line of the ball if by 
so doing he endangers himself or a player on the line of the 
ball. 

(Field) 17.—No player shall ride dangerously. 

As, for example :— 

(2) Bumping at an angle dangerous to a player or his 
pony. 

(6) Zigzagging in front of another player riding at a 
gallop. 
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(c) Pulling across or over a pony’s forelegs in such manner 
as to risk tripping the pony, etc. 

(d). Using stick dangerously. 

(Field) 18.—No player shall seize with the hand, strike, 
or push with the head, hand, arm or elbow, but a player 
may push with his arm, above the elbow, provided the 
elbow be kept close to his side. 

(Field) 19.—(a) No player shall crook an adversary’s 
stick, ynless he is on the same side of an adversary’s pony 
as the ball, or in a direct line behind, and his stick is neither 


,over or under the body or across the legs of an adversary’s 
ponye The stick may not be crooked or struck unless an 


adversary is in the act of striking at the ball. Penalty 2 
shall be awarded if the striker is making a shot at goal. 

(b) No player may strike at the ball or crook an adver- 
sary's stick across the forelegs of an adversary’s pony, but 
if a player rides into a backhander from behind, he does it 
at his own risk, and under these circumstances there is no 
foul. 

(c) No player shall intentionally strike his pony with the 
head of his polo stick. 

(Field) 20.—A player requiring a stick, pony, or assistance 
from an outside person during the game, shall ride to the end 
or side lines to procure it. No person shall come on to the 
ground to assist him. 

(Field) 21.—No dismounted player is allowed to hit the 
ball or interfere in the game. 

(Field) 22.—(a) If a pony falls, or if a player or a pony 
be injured, or in case of accident to a pony’s gear, which, 
in the opinion of the Umpire, involves danger to the player, 
the Umpire shall stop the game. 

(b) Ifa player falls off his pony, the Umpire shall not stop 
the game unless he is of opinion that the player is injured. 

(c) What constitutes a fall shall be left to the decision of 
the Umpire. 

(Field) 23.—It is within the discretion of the Umpire not 
to stop the game for the purpose of inflicting a penalty, if 
the stopping of the game and the infliction of the penalty 
would be a disadvantage to the fouled side. 

(Field) 24.—If a player be disabled by a foul so that he 
is unable to continue, Penalty 8 may be exacted, or the side 
which has been fouled shall have the option of providing 
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a substitute. Penalty 2 shall be exacted in any case. 
(Field) 25.—If for any reason the game has to be stopped 
and restarted by the ball being thrown in by the Umpire, 
it shall be thrown in as near as possible to the spot where the 
ball was when the game was stopped, towards the nearer 
side of the ground, in a direction parallel to the two goal 

lines, and towards the opposing ranks of players. 
incidents net (Field) 26.—Should any incident or question not provided 
Rules. for in these General or Field Rules arise, such incident or 
question shall be decided by the Umpire or Umpires. If 
the Umpires disagree, the Referee’s decision shall be nel e 
EXPLANATION OF TERMS 

1. ‘ Htt in” means “‘ to hit the ball into the field of play.” 
2. “Throw in ’’ means “‘ to bowl the ball snto the field of play 
under-hand.” | 


PENALTIES. 
d= Rule Penalty 1.—(a) If in the opinion of the Umpire a player 
commits a dangerous foul in order to save a goal, the side 
fouled shall be allowed one goal. 

(6) On play being resumed, ends will not be changed, 
but the ball shall be thrown in where the foul occurred, 
towards the nearer side of the ground. 
nee tring ws way Penalty 2,—(a) A free hit at the ball from a spot 40 yards 

possessor 1g 10m the goal line of the side fouling opposite the centre 
Bangereee e ve of goal, or, if preferred, from where the foul occurred ; 

ing or stick all the side fouling to be behind their back line until the 

grees wey 8 ball is hit or hit at, but not between the goal posts, nor 

when the ball is brought into play may any of the side 

ride out from between the goal posts, none of the side 

fouled to be nearer the goal line produced than the ball is, 
at the moment it is hit or hit at. 

(b) In carrying out Penalty 2, if the free hit would, in 
See penalty 6 the opinion of the Umpire, have resulted in a goal, but is 
carrying ball 6 stopped by the side fouling coming out from between the 
Net giving way goal posts, or crossing the back line before the ball was 

jeri 1g Struck, such shot ta count as a goal to the side fouled. 
Dangerous play Penalty 3. A free hit at the ball from where it was when 
inert ieh the foul took place, none of the side fouling to be within 

Gani: oa 20 yards of the ball, the side fouled being free to place 
with etct themselves where they choose. 


—_ HY 
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Penalty 4. The side fouling hit the ball from behind their arm ance 
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Own goal line, from the centre of goal, none of the side “a cunted 
A 


fouled to be within 30 yards of the goal line produced, 
the side fouling being free to place themselves where they 
choose. 

Penalty 5.—A free hit at the ball, from a spot opposite 
where the ball was hit behind and 60 yards distant from 
the “‘ goal line produced,’’ none of the side fouling to be 
withig 20 yards of the ball. The side fouled being free to 
place themselves where they choose. 

Penalty 6.—In the case of failure to correctly carry out :— 

(a)® Penalties 2, 3 and 5, by the stde fouling—another 
free hit at the ball if a goal has not been scored. 

(6) Penalty 2, by the side fouled—a hit in from behind 
by the other side from the centre of goal, the defending 
side being free to place themselves where they choose. 

(c) Penalty 4, by the side fouled—another hit in from 
behind. 

(2) Field Rule 10, by the attacking stde—another hit-in 
from behind. 

(¢) When Penalties 2, 3, 4 or 5 are not properly carried 
out, or Field Rule 10 in infringed by both sides simul- 
taneously, the ball shall be hit or hit at, as the case may 
be, from the same spot as before. 

Penalty 7.—In the event of unnecessary delay in hitting 
in the ball, the Umpire shall call on the offending side to 
hit in at once; if the Umpire’s request is not complied 
with he shall bow! in the ball hard underhand, at ‘tthe spot 
where the ball crossed the back line at right angles to the 
goal line or *' goal line produced.”’ 

Penalty 8.—Designation of the player on the side fouling 
whose handicap is nearest above that of the disabled 
player, who shall retire from the game. The game shall 
be continued with three players a side, and if the side 
fouling refuse to continue the game, it shall thereby lose 
the match. 

Penalty 9.—The pony ordered off the ground by the Umpire 
and disqualified from being played again during the game 
or match. 

N.B.—If for infringement of Field Rule 3, after removal 
of offence the pony may be allowed to play, provided the 
game is not delayed. 
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hittin , 
behin 1 
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Penalty 10.—The Umpire may exclude a player from the 
game, in addition to any other penalty, in case of a 
deliberate, dangerous foul, or conduct prejudicial to the 


game. 
APPENDIX I TO POLO RULES 
LEFT-HANDED POLO PLAYERS 
REGISTERED AT HURLINGHAM 
(See Geneval Rule 4 (b).) 
Bayldon, R. C., Lieut., R.N. McConnell, Jos. * 
Belville, H. A. Osy de Zegwaart® Baron 
Driscoll, T. A. Scott-Robson, W. H. 
Eliot, J. H. Sanderson, E. A. 
Grace, F. J. Seymour, Capt. A. 
Grisar, A. Steel, Capt. Walter 
Gwynne, W. P. Sullivan, P. D. 
Holway, L R. S. Wade-Palmer, R. 
Kettle, Capt. L. R. Wadsworth, Craig 
Larios, L. Webb, J. Watson 


Martin, Bradley, Jun. 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING CONSTITUTION, POWERS AND 
PROCEDURE OF THE HURLINGHAM CLUB PoLo COMMITTEE 
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1. The composition of the Hurlingham Club Polo Committee OMcers elected 


shall be as follows :— 
Ten members nominated by the Hurlingham Club, 
including the Club Chairman, ex officio. 
Five members nominated by the Army Polo Com- 
* mittee. 
Five members nominated by the County Polo Asso- 
, » ciation. 
Five members nominated by the Indian Polo Asso- 
ciation. 
Three members nominated by the All-Ireland Polo 
Club. 
Two members nominated by the South African Polo 
Association. 
Two members nominated by the Egypt, Sudan and 
Palestine Polo Association. 
Two members nominated by New Zealand Polo 
Association. 


Two members nominated by Ranelagh Club. 

Two members nominated by the Roehampton Club. 

Two members nominated by Australian Polo Council. 

Two members nominated (1 each) by Toronto and 
Montreal Polo Clubs. 

One member nominated by Malayan Polo Association. 

One member nominated by All-Jamaica Polo Asso- 
ciation. 

One member nominated by Kenya Polo Association. 

One member nominated by Nigerian Polo Association. 

The Hurlingham Polo Committee shall have power to add 
to its members from the Dominions and other sources. 

2. These Associations and Clubs shall nominate by the 1st 
of January each year the members to represent them for 
the year. 

3. The Chairman of the Polo Committee shall be elected 
annually by the members of the Committee and must 
become, if not already so, a member of Hurlingham Club. 

4. The Committee shall be autonomous in matters of finance, 
and for this purpose shall keep its own accounts separate 
from those of the Hurlingham Club, and shall draw up 


Date ter 
Nominations. 
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its own Balance Sheet and appoint its own Trustees. 
An annual statement of the accounts shall be published 
and circulated for the information of the members of The 
Hurlingham Club at their General Meeting in each year. 
Committee's 5. The Committee, as a governing body of British Polo, 
reee. shall have power and authority to make or alter the Rules 
of Polo, and regulate and control all matters affecting 
the National and International conduct of the gagne. 
Querem. § 6. At all meetings one-fourth of the members of the Com- 
mittee shall form a quorum. 

7. The Hurlingham Club Polo Committee shall meét éiice 
annually—on the first Tuesday in March and on the first 
Tuesday in July, or on dates as near to these as may be 
decided by the Chairman. 

8, The Agenda shall be circulated to Members if possible 
21 days, and at least 15 days before each meeting. 

In the event of any Member desiring to raise any point 
for discussion, due notice must reach the secretary of 
The Hurlingham Club Polo Committee one month before 
the meeting, so that it may be incorporated in the Agenda. 

g. Additional meetings of The Hurlingham Club Polo 
Committee may be called at the discretion of the Chairman 
or on notice being given to the Secretary signed by three 
or more Members of The Hurlingham Club Polo Com- 
mittee. 

to. At the Spring meeting the business will include the 
following :— 

(1) To present the Accounts for the previous year, and 
the Estimates for the current year. 

(2) To elect the General Purposes Committee for the 
current year. 

(3) To elect the Handicapping Committee for the 
current year. 

(4) To elect the Stewards for the current year. 

11. At the Summer meeting the Chairman for the ensuing 
year shall be elected. 

The election shall be by ballot. 
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APPENDIX II. 
EXAMPLE I. 
Field Rule 16 (a).—Ball in possession of line follower. 


5B, on the ball, hits to X, and swings round in asemi-circle. A, 
on a good Polo Pony, is following the line of the ball. 


At A’ B’a collision is imminent. 


Although B hit the ball last, he loses possession, because A has 
ridden on aline closer and more nearly parallel to the line on which 
the ball has been travelling. 


A‘is entitled to possession of the ball, and must be given way to. 


v.. 


ao”. mm Te GOAL 
‘ ~~ | eae 
x ™, yee, 
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Se Ox 
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EXAMPLE II. 
16.—Crossing. 


Field Rule tt 6 (a) .—Possession of ball, 


A 


. >> 
8 


B hits the ball at X. 
A rides him off at A’ B’. 
A is entitled to possession. 
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EXAMPLE III. 
Field Rule 16 (a).—Possession of ball. 

This represents the position of four players at the moment that 
No. 2 (red) hits to X. 

No. 2 (red) loses possession of the ball, which passes to the 
back (blue) provided the latter places himself on a line of the ball 
at X without causing the original striker, No. 2 (red) to check to 
avoid a collision. 


No2 (REQ) Back (Lue) I 
> > X 
eee] ama « Guam 0 quae ¢ comme + quae « eum =~ @ GOAL 
> ee 
No 3 (8.vE) No /(REbd) [ 
EXAMPLE IV. 
. Crossing. 
\ B SséReld Rule 16—{p eT 


ia ° 


A \ GOAL 


> x vas awe 


A hits the ball in from behind to X. 

B rides to meet it, and C to take it on. 

A collision is imminent between B and C at X. 

B must be given way to, because he is on the line on which the 
ball travelled, ever. though coming in an opposite direction, whereas 
C would cross that line. 
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EXAMPLE V. 
Field Rule 16.—Crossing. 

A hits the ball to X. 

If B can unquestionably reach the ball at X, without causing A 
to check to a a collision, then Bis entitled to possession and 
can take at off-side back-hander at B’. 

But if there is reasonable doubt, then it is B’s duty to swerve 
towards B” (the line of the ball), and take a near side back-hander, 
and if in taking that back-hander, or afterwards, his pony in the 
slightest degree crosses the line of the ball, a “ctoss ” should be 


given against him. 


, 
. | 8 
A a 
Spip nail Perce wars n sees weer ae ree src wmnrecwmmeneeasreereceraeceaca : - 8 x 
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EXAMPLE VI. 
A Crossing. 
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The ball has been hit to X. 

Neither A nor B hit it there. | 

Both start to ride to the ball with equal rights. A collision is 
probable at X. A must be given way to, as he has followed more 
closely the line on which the ball has been travelling. 


HH 
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EXAMPLE VII. 
Field Rule 16.—Crossing. 


No. 2 (red), in possession of the ball hits to X. 

All three players ride for the ball, No. 1 (red) riding off the back 
(blue) all the way, and a collision between the three is imminent at X. 

No. 2 (red) is entitled to possession. 

A dangerous foul should be given against No. 1 (red) either if :— 

(a)—No. 2 has to check to avoid collision with the back (blue) 
caused by the latter being forced into the position shown, by the 
riding off of No. 1 (red) ; or @ 

(6) —Back (blue) has to check to avoid accident, from being shut 
in between No. 2 (red) and No. 1 (red). 
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“Gozo,” 274 
Grace, Major R. S. Hamilton, 377. 
Graham Smith, Mr., 5 
Grand National, 359, 362 
Green, Major Egerton, 372 
Green, P., 3 
Greenall, Sir G., 305 
Grenfell, the late C., 298 


Practice 
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orcatell F., V.C., 86, 87, 362, 375, 
oe R., 86, 87, 274, 362, 375, 


“Grey Cinders,” 273 
“Grey Lady,” 269, 287 
“Greyling,” 277 

Grissell, Capt., 3 
Grosvenor, Lord H., 377 
Guest, Hon. F., 277 
Guest, Hon. I. 17 
Gwyer, Capt. A. G., 377 


ey the late Earl, 91, 350, 360, 


Haig, the late N., 91, 287, 368 
Hambro, Maj.-Gen., 372 
Hampden, Lord, 359 
“Handselletta,” 63 
Hanoverian Pelham bit, 206. See 
also “Ponies” 
Hanwell, Capt. J., 359, 374, 379 
Hardinge, Lord, 315 
Hardinge, Lt. Hon. E. C.,, 377 
Hardress-Lloyd, Brig.-Gen. 
D.S.O., 90, 91, 169, 191, 368 
Hargreaves, Capt. A. K., 377 
Harrington, the late Lord, 304, 342 
Harris, C. E., D.S.0., 373 
Harrison, me J. F., 91, 173, 


Hartopp, E., 4, 5 

Hartwell Pelham bit, 205. See also 
“Ponies” 

Hayes, Capt., 335, 339 

ee Illustrated Horsebreaking, 

Henderson, ——, 359 

Henry, H.R.H. Prince, 4 

Herbert, F., 3 

Herberts, the, 343 

Hessey, Capt., 373 

Higgin, C. H., 

Hitchcock, T., 63 

Hoare, Gen., 351 

Hobson, Lt.-Col., 372 

Holland, Capt. E. C., 368 

Hone, Capt. T., 361, 371 

Hood, Major H. F., 377 

“Horton,” 277 

“House,” 231, 421 

Howard, H. L. R., 373 

Hughes-Onslow, Major, 371 

Hunt, Capt., 5 

Hunt Cup, 344 

Hunter, Col,, C. F., 368 


J. 
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Hurlingham, 5, 6, 10, 83, 91, 110, 
115, 358, 359, 360, 361, 362, 371, 
374, 375, 388, 391 

Hurlingham and Roehampton 
Whitney Cup Tournament, 441 

Hurlingham Champion Cup, 361, 

, 373, 432 

Hurlingham Inter-Regimental 
Tournament, 5, 6, 368-9, 374, 435 

Hurlingham Team, 115 

Hurlingham Universal Polo Rules, 
465. See also under “Polo” 

Hurndall, Capt., 373 

Hurricanes, the, 91, 173 

Hyde Smith, Capt., 5 


Inp1A, races in, 291 

India, winners in (1913-14), 83 

Indian Army Team, 91 

Indian Cavalry Tournament, 459 

“Indian Chief,” 273 

Indian Infantry Tournament, 373 

Indian Inter-Regimental, 360, 362, 
371, 373, 456 

Indian Polo Association Champion- 
ship, 458 

Indian Polo Association, 374 

Indian Subalterns’ Tournament, 461 

Ingestre, Lord, 5 

Innes-Ker, Lord Alastair, 368, 369 

Inniskilling Dragoons Polo Team, 


International Matches, 387, 427, 
See also under “Polo” 

ae hare ig at Hurlingham, 

Inter-Varsity Match, 442 

Irish Ponies, 405, 422 

Irish Regimental Cup, 368 

Irish Subalterns’ Cup, 368 


“JACK-IN-THE-Box,” 257 

Jenner, L. C. D., 177 

Jenner, Col. Sir W. K., 362 
“Jess,” 31 

Jodhpur, Maharajah of, 210 
“Johnnie,” 292, 294 

“J ohame Day” (later “Rosewater’’), 


Johnson, Brig.-Gen. B., 377 
Jones, L. H., 5 

Jones, Walter, 109, 110, 127, 137 
“Josephine,” 235 

Junior Championship Cup, 344, 453 
quar County Cup (Great Britain), 


Kapir Cup, 362 


INDEX 


“Kangaroo,” 65 
Kavanagh, Lt.-Col. Gow Lt.-Gen.) 
Sir C. T. McM., 371 
Kekewich, Gen., 357 
Kenna, Brig.-Gen. P. 
375, 377 
Kennedy, J., 5 
Kennedy, T., 342 
Kenaingtoa ‘Lord, 372, 375, 379 
Kent Polo Team, 358 
“Khalifa,” 293 
“Killarney,” 288 
Kilmarnock, Lord, 5 
“Kiltie,” 289 
“Kingfisher,” 279 € 
Kirk, Gen., 351 


V.C., 360-1, 


€ 


Lacey, L. L., 379, 380, 382 


Ladi Nomination Tournament, 


es’ 

344 
“Lady Grey,” 221, 422 
Lakewood Cup, 1910, 115 
Lakin, Capt., 372 
Lamont (9th Lancers), 91 
“Langosta,” 274 
Lannowe, Lt.-Col. M., 368 
“Las Armas,” 273 
Lawley, Hon. R., 350, 361, 371 
Lawrence, Hon. Sir H. A., 360 
Leaf, Mr., 261 
eer late Lt. E. H., 372, 3735, 


Lee, Major Romer, 274, 373 

le Gallais, late Lt.-Col., 292, 294, 
299, 359, 374, 379 

Legge, Capt., 375, 379 

Lenox Conynghame, Col. H., 377 

Liebert, Major B. R., 377 

Light Cavalry Polo Team, 5 

Lillie Bridge, 5 

Little, Col. C. B., 361 

“Little Fairy,” 260 

“Little Lady,” 289 

Pay estore cme eae Capt. E. J., 


Pane rone scarmon Capt. N. J., 


Lloyd, Eyre, 375, 379 

Lloyd, Capt. J. Hardress, 90, 91, 
122, 169, 191 

Locke Elliott, Sir E., 357 

Lockett, Lt.-Col. V. N., 60, 83, 368 

London Tournaments, 432 

Long, “Toby,” 375, 378 

Long-cheeked curb bit, 202. 
also “Ponies” 


See 


INDEX 


Long-cheeked sliding mouth-bit, 
209. See also “Ponies” 

Longford, Earl of, 378 

Lonsdale, Lord, his running martin- 
gale, 211. See also “Ponies” 

Lowther, J. G., 372 

Luard, Capt., 374 

“Luna,” 127, 262, 265 


McCuintock-Bunsury, J., 5 
McCregry, R., 372 
McCreery, S., 372 

McCreery, the late W., 277 
WcKenzie, Capt. C., 379 
Mackdhzie, C. G., 359, 374 
Mackey, F. J., 277 
McLachlan, A. C., 373 
MacLaren, Capt., 91, 361, 372 
“Madariaga,” 274 

Madrid Polo Team, 333 
“Magnesia,” 235 

Mahon, Sir B., 359 
“Mallard,” 273 

“Manuel,” 277 

“Marengo,” 262, 263, 266, 422 
“Marguerite,” 7, 299 
“Mariano,” 274 

“Mark Forward,” 132 
“Mary Morrison,” 289 
bea Box,” 37, 128, 262, 265, 266, 


Mathew-Lannowe, Lt.-Col., 368 
ea V. C,, Brig.-Gen. F. A, 


“Maystar,” 132, 137, 260, 262, 423 
Meerut, 7, 10, 359 

Melvill, Lt.-Col. T. P., 83 
Methuen, Lord, .367 

Midwood, Mr. G. Norris, 305 
Milbanke, V.C., Lt.-Col. Sir J., 378 
Milbanke, Sir J., 17 

Milburn, D., 16, 58, 91, 256, 280 
Miles, M. D., 381, 383 

Miles, M. J., 381, 383 

Mildmay, F., 9, 342 

Military Polo Team, 5 

Miller (the brothers), 37, 91, 121 
eo Lt.-Col. C. D., 37, 121, 177, 


, 278 
Miller, Desmond, 37, 173, 235, 368 
Miller, Lt.-Col. E. D., 7, 10, 37, 
115, 121, 143, 273 
Miller, Gordon, 375, 378 
Miller, G A., 37, 64, 121, 177, 225, 


“Miss Jacobs,” 40 
“Mohawk,” 280 


Montefiore, Mr., 305 
Moore, R., 3, 4 

Moore, Capt. R. St. L,, 5 
Morrit, Lt., 367, 379 
Mullens, Maj.-Gen., 368 
Munipoories, 3 
“Mushroom,” 365, 420 
“My Girl,” 37, 173 


“NAMOUNA,” 299 

“Nancy,” 261 

National Pony Society, 133, 302-10, 
406, 410 


“Naughty Girl,” 145, 415 
“Negress,” 336 

“New Guinea,” 7, 299 

Nelson, J., 98, 380, 383 

Nickalls, the brothers, 90 

Nickalls, Brig.-Gen., 367 

Nickalls, C. P., 169 

Nickalls, M., 169 

as Major P. W., 91, 169, 266, 


Nicolas, Major, 372 
Ninth ee Polo Team, 1, 3, 87, 


90, 36 
“Nip Cat,” 37, 265, 269 
Nose-bands, 212, 213. 
“Ponies” 
Novices’ Cup, 344, 448 
“Nyctage,” 235 


Ox_p Cantabs Polo Team, 12, 47, 
90, 373 


Old Marlburians Polo Team, 177 

Oldrey, Capt. R. B., 378 

Olympic Cup Tournament, 431 

Onslow, Major Hughes, 371 

Open Cup (Ranelagh), 279, 444 

rer Challenge Cup (Roehampton), 
4 


See also 


“Ophir,” 288, 289 


“Orangeman,” 143, 422 

“Orme,” 272, 287 

Orr Ewing, Major, 379 

Osborne, Lt. B., 375, 378 

Oxford v. Cambridge Annual Var- 
sity Match, 442 


“Pappy,” 280 

Palairet, Capt., 3 

Palmer, Capt., 371 

Palmes, Capt., 288, 371 

Paris Open Cup, 374 

Paterson, E., 

Paynter, Major, 368 

Peat, the three brothers, 9, 10, 91, 
342, 374 


488 INDEX 

Peat, A, 5, 9 Polo, defence, ior tactics in, 56-58 
Peat, J., 5, 9, 64, 137 : draisback, the only possible, 
Peat, “the boy,” 9 

Peats’ Sussex Polo Team, 9 rm — 125 


Pedder, Capt., 372 - 
Pena, Mr., 38 ze 
Penaranda, the Duke of, 333 
Penn Symons, Gen., 374 


Phipps, Mr., 279 
Phipps-Hornby, G., 5 
“Piccadilly,” 288 
“Pigeon,” 55 - 
Pilkington, Col., 372 
Pitman, Col., 372 , 
Players killed on active service in 
the European War, 376-8 
Players killed on active service, 
S. African war, 378-9 
Plumer, Sir H., 361 
Pole-Carew, Sir R., 358 
“Pole Star,” 7, 299 
Polo, advantages of, 348 
» American grounds faster, 64 
= a aa players, 11, 36, 65, ss 


» anticipating happenings, 60 
» appliances, 112 
» approach shot at goal, 64 ” 
» a Selfish Nio. 2, 67 
. era method of, 56, 74, 


» back, 9, 46, 51, 52, 54, 94 
» back-handers, 28-35, 62 ” 
» ball out of play, 50 + 
» beginner, advice to, 16 ” 
» best method of defence, 56 
» best player in the world, 79 

» blows from a ball, 107 ” 
» Captain, the, 54 mr 
i os al s word should be law, 0 


» Captaining a side, 99 9 
» combination, 44-65, 90, 92 ” 
» competitions, principal, 427- ” 


» Cordery Patent Dumb Jockey, 9” 
160, 161 » 

» County Cups, 437 ” 

» cruelty in playing, 107-110 ” 

» crossing, 1 

‘ oo and reckless riding, rs 


» dangers of, 104-107 ” 


duties of Ne 2799 oy 86-92 
” No. 
- No. 3, oo 
94-99 


P different players, 46- 


65 

early matches in Englang, 5 

fair play, 110 

field rules, 469 

first regular match played in 
England, 1 

forward strokes, 24-29 

forward players, 79 

foul, 111 

four players a side, 6 

goal practice necessary to score 
57 


goal handicap, 64 
, hitting behind, 57 
» posts, 118 
Gordon Withers’ 
Court, 20 
grounds, 112-118 
half-back, 9 
ech ground and accidents, 
10 


hard hitting, 62 

hitting the ball, 23 

hitting forward on near side, 
view from front, 27 

hitting under pony’s neck to 
save goal, 26 

hockey on horseback, 1 

ideal team, 56 

in India, 105, 311-330 

in on saddlery required for, 


Practice 


India, tournaments in, 456-462 
Indian country-breds, 299 

» grounds, 

» players, 36 

» pony clubs, 321-326 
introduced into England, 1 
learning the rules, 45 
modern, begins, 6 
novice’s first want, 16 
officers’ training, part of, 311 
offside, abolition, 15, 91 
sepa should be studied, 


organisation, 6 


pace, 
penalties, 474 


INDEX 


-olo, Persia, in, 600 B.c., l 


places in the game, 46 

placing for the hit out, 76, 77 

practice, 21-36 

qualification for a first-class 
player, 12, 15 

reigns, how to hold, etc., 40-43 

riding at, 36-43 

right age to begin, 16, 17 

Rugby grounds, 117 


rules, 465 : 
eo with numbers, 
1 


sheep running on grounds, 
©1117 


side, playing for, 50 
Sloan Tod, his seat, 36 
spurs, 215 

stables, 107, 239 

start of the game, 49 
sticks, 121, 123, 124 
straight back, 29 

straight forward, 24 

sun helmets, 105 

teachers, dearth of, 91 
theory and practice, 44-111 
tournament, first polo, 341 
turf, 113 

turning, 172 

umpiring, 100 

Universal Rules, Hurlingham, 


water well laid on grounds, 
118 


whip, 215 

wild hitting, 106 

Willesden Paper and Canvas 
Works, 118 

Withers’ Polo Machine, 20, 21 

wooden horse, 21 


onies, aids, 163-165, 175 


ailments and remedies. See 

“Veterinary Notes” 
Arab, “Quicksilver,” 7, 299 
Arabs, castes of, 293, 294 
Arabs, characteristics of, 292 
Arabs, defects of, 293 
bad type of, 15] 
ball-shy, 188 
bandages and boots, 215 
bedding, 238 
bits and bridles, 196-214 

Chifney, 205 

gag-snaffle, 207 

oo Pelham, 199, 


489 


Ponies, Hanoverian Pelham, 204,. 


206, 321 
Hartwell Pelham, 205 
India-rubber Pelham, 108 
long - cheeked __ sliding 
mouth-bit, 209 
Segundo, 205 
Stanstead, 197, 203 
Stourton, 203, 204 
ee aa curb-bit, 
tongue bit, 208 
Ward Union, 200 
bitting, 320 
breaking the ponies to 
stick and ball, 186-194 
breeds of polo, 253-301 
Africans, 193, 301 
ee 193, 253, 256, 


Arabs, 193, 253, 290-294, 
316 


sp daa a common type 

ol, 

Argentines, 193, 204, 272- 
275, 287 


Australians, 253, 287-290, 
31 

Barbs, 193, 253, 294, 297 
best in the world, 200 
Californian, 253, 256, 27'7- 
2/9 


Canadians, 254, 298 
Cape, 254 

Cossack, 315 

Eastern, 254-250 
Egyptians, 193, 253, 293- 


English, 253, gas 
f Arabs, 294 

ee bred Arab and Rus- 
sian, 336 

Indian country-breds, 7, 
Irish, 133, 259, 265, 405, 422 
Kentucky, 280 

Mise 253, 300, 301 
Montana, 

mountain and moorland, 
32 


S. Africans, 254, 301 
Syrians, 253, 294, 295 
Texan, 132, 283, 285 
Virginian, 280 
bridles. See “Bits 
Bridles” 
buying, six ways of, 313 


and 
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Ponies, champion sire, 304 
» choosing polo, 126-153 
“ circling with long reins, 157 
» clubs (polo pony), 321-326 
” conditioning, 227-230, 242 
+s conformation, points of, 
136-140 


i curb chain, 203 

. dearth of good ponies, 90 

a Doob grass, 317 

» Egypt, in, 294 

. faulty, 104 

i feeding, 230 

s foreign, 193 

» gear, 196-217 

A Gibraltar, in, 294 

2 good action essential, 150 

. good stamp of, up to 12 st. 

Ibs., 259 

» grooming tools, 328 

is guarantee of, at 
Gate, 151 

mn hackney, 302 

» hacking, 194 

7 sae using polo ponies 


n, 240 
a: height of, 131, 303 
» hustle other ponies, 185 
» list of stallions, 307-310 
nt long rein driving, 156-160 
z loose rein in all places, 185 
‘ Lucerne grass, 317 
- Malta, in, 294 
- ae 162, 210, 211, 
1 


Albert 


” nose bands, 212, 213 

» on board ship, 331 

» passage, 180, 181 

be points of, 16, 126 

a racing and chasing, 240 

ne riding-school work, 186 

- Rugby polo boot, 216, 217 

9 running martingale, 211 

»  saddlery, 214, 242, 326-330 

ne saddlery outfit for India, 
326-330 


» Sanitation, 244 

‘. sickle hocks, 293 

‘i snaffles, 206-208 

re spurs, 215 

. ae management in India, 


» stable routine, feeding and 


watering, 
» stables, 239 
. stallions, 113, 307-310 
,. sticks, 121- 125 


INDEX 


Ponies, stud attachments, 329 
e training, 154-195 
i treatment on polo grouad 
rg a period of play, 


‘3 mae te thas wrong type 
OZ, 
cs Bhs o to be avoided, 149, 


= veterinary notes, 242-252 
. whip, 215 ‘ 
wintering, 218-227 

Poore, Col., 361 

Portal, B. P,, Brig.-Gen., 7, 10, ot, 
351, 367 

Primrose, Capt. Hon. N., 378 

“Prince Friarstown,” 113, 132, 310, 


419 

Public Schools’ Cup, 177, 279, 344, 
452 

“Pura,” 381 


“QuicKSiLvER,” 7, 299 
Quidnuncs, 98, 380 
Quin, Capt. Wyndham, 372, 373 


RANELAGH Hunt Cup, 344 
ria King’s Coronation Cup, 


Ranelagh Novices’ Cup, 448 

Ranelagh Open Cup, 169, 444 

Ranelagh Subalterns’ Cup, 447 

“Rasper,” 225, 422 

Rawlinson, Lord, 13, 360 

Rawlinson, A., 7, 10' 

Rawlinson, Mr., 110 

“Red Lance,” 262, 265 

“Redskin,” 110 

Regimental Tournament, 344, 435 

Regimental Tournament in India, 
371, 456 

Renton, the late Lt.-Col. W. G. F., 
10, 91, 128, 301, 378 

Retrospect, a, 341-347 

“Reward,” 173 

“Rex,” 277 

Ridley, Col. C. P., 351, 357 

“Right For’ard,” 270, 415 

“Right Forward,” 132 

Rimington, the late Sir M., 91, 351, 
359, 360, 361, 368 

Roark, Capt. C. T., 2, 91, 172 

Roberts, Lord, 355. 

Rocksavage, Lord, 362 

Roehampton Cup Tournament, 450 

ee eae unior Championship, 


, 380, 


INDEX 


Roehampton Open Challenge Cup, 
344, 380-383, 450 
oo Public Schools Cup, 


Roehampton Team, 90, 169 
Rome, Major, 372 

Romer Lee, Major H.. 373 
Roper, Capt., 5 
Rasbotham, Capt, 379 
Rose, Lt. Adrian, 379 
Rose, Capt. Ernest, 375, 379 
“Rosewater,” 304, 414 
Rothschild, Major E., 378 
Roxburghe, Duke of, "280 


y' 

Royal Artillery Polo Team, 359, 368 

Royal Horse Guards Polo Team, 
269, 368, 369 

“Rudolph, "297 

“Rufus,” 183 

“Rugby, ” 266, 279 

Rugby Club, 358 

Rugby Polo Team, 10, 90, 110 

Rugby Tournament, 346, 454 

Russell, Lt., 367, 379 

SADDLERY. See “Ponies” 

“Sadie,” 277 

Sadleir-Jackson, Maj.-Gen., 362 

“Sailor,” 110, 262, 263, 270, "288, 422 

St. Quintin, Capt, 3 

Sandeman, Major H., 367 

Sanford, S., 173 

“Santa Romona,” 278 

Santona, the Duke of, 333 

Schofield, V.C., Lt.-Col. H. N., 359 

Schreiber, B. A. P., 373 

Scots Greys, 6 

Scott, Capt. Lord G., 371 

“Selina,” 

Settle, Capt. R. H. N., 378 

Seventeenth Lancers Polo Team, 7, 
10, 83, 91, 294, 299, 362, 367, 368, 
380, 394 

Seventeenth/Twenty-first Lancers 
Polo Team, 235, 367 

Seventh Hussars Polo Team, 5, 360, 
361, 369, 371 

Sewell, Brig. -Gen., 368 

Shaw- Stewart, Capt. H. M., 379 

Sheppard, E. B., 77 

Sheppard, Lt. -Col. S. G., 378 

Sheridan, Lt. Brinsley, 367, 379 

“Sherry,” 294, 297 

Sherston, late Major, 374 

Shire horse, 

“Shooting Star,” 266 
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Shrewsbury, the late Earl of, 147, 
263, 265 


“Shulah,” 280 

Shuttleworth, Capt., 5, 
“Silverdale Aquatint,” 285, 417 
“Silverdale Cheerio,” 283, 417, 418 
“Silverdale Faith,” 132, 255, 419 
“Silverdale Loyalty,” 285, 417, 419 
“Silverdale Merriment,” 283, 417 
Silverdale, Stud, The, 417 

“Silvery II,” 281, 417 

Simla Tournament, 1920, 360 
Sinbad,” 295 

Singh, Sir Pertab, 288 

“Siren,” 129, 262, 265, 422 

ae asa Lancers’ Polo Team, 35/7, 
Smith Dorrien, Mr., 3 

Smith Dorrien, Sir H., 3, 357 
Smuts’ Commando, 367 

“Snow,” 290, 291 

“Soarer,” 362 

Social Clubs’ Cup, 344 

Solly Flood, Maj.-Gen., 368 
Somerset, Lord A., 5 

“Sorrel,” 279 

Staffordshire Polo Team, 5 

“Star Shoot,” 287 

Stoddard, L., 64, 69, 256, 280 
Stourton, Auberon, 337 

Stud Book, 306 

77 cea Cup, 235, 344, 368, 371, 


“Substitute,” 288 
“Sunshine,” 129 

Sutton, Lt.-Col. Sir R., 378 
Sutton, Capt., 372 

Symons, Gen. Penn, 374 


Tarcett, Lt. E., 378 

Tattersall’s, 151, 152, 278, 297 

Taylor, Mr. C. "Howard, 305 

“Tenby,” 58 

Tenth Hussars, 1, 3, 371 

“Texan,” 256 

Theory and practice of polo, 44. 
See “Polo” 

Third Dragoon Guards, 301 

“2 Hussars’ Polo Team, 90, 
3 

“Tigre,” 274 

Tilney, Lt.-Col. W. A., 367 

“Tip,” 260, 269 

Tomkinson, Col. H. A,, 45 

“Tony,” 

Turnor, H. B., 83 

Tuson, Capt., 373 
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a ee Polo Team, 301, 
Twentieth Hussars’ Polo Team, 373 


Unepata, 359, 374 

United States Polo Association, 
Junior Championship, 430 

United States Polo. "Association, 
Open Championship, 429 


“VAGRANT,” 288 

Vatideleur, Capt. C., 
Vandeleur, Lt.-Col. rs hone 
Vaughan, Ca tole OI 351, 371 
Vaughan, Col. John, 9 371 
Veterinary Notes, see 


“Vibura,” 383 
Viviarl, Lord, 367 
“Vulcan,” 173 


“Waltinc Maid,” 271, 416 
Wales, Prince of (King Edward 
VID), 5 


Wales, Prince of (frontispiece) 
Walford, i 235, 368 
Walker, J. R., 204-297 

Ward, Reg ie,” 361 
Waterbury, i ae 16, 64 
Waterbury, M 


Whitn tne 
“Wild Mine 132, 


INDEX 


Watson, John, 6, 9, 10, 12, 91, 108 
289, id 361 i] $ 2, ] ) 


Webb, Watson, 40, 256, Bh 
Westininster, Duke of, 27. 

Whitehall Polo Pony gt as 
Whitney, ae 11, 91, 267, 5, *HN9 


p, 98, 344, 380, 441 


254, 415 

Wilkinson, Capt, 3 374 
Willoughby, Capt. aes C., 42 
Willoughb by. Hon. E 

Wilson, Bertie, 0, Tee 37>, 378 
Wilson, Lt.-Col. G., 378 

igure roel oe , 347 
Wise, F. H., 372 
Wéthers’ Polo ene cy 21 
Wodehotse ve 


ulseley, 

Wood, ine: ih H paar) 359 

Wood, C Capt., D 

Wooden horse, the, i 

Wouds, J., 3 

Worcester, Manus of (Duke of 
Beaufort), 5 

“Worcester,” 143, 262, 269, 422 


Wormald, Lt.-Col., 372, 375, 378 
Worsley, Lt. Lord, 378 
Wyndham-Quin, W. H., 373 


“Yankee,” 275 
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